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2 ON KELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

thing in them which does not fill all the 
capacity of the human heart ; and there 
is a kind of sublime delight in leaving the 
changeable scenes of time, to fix our 
thoughts upon the unchangeable subjects 
of religion. It is grateful too, in such 
seasons, to feel, that all our Christian 
brethren throughout the world are united 
with us in the same sentiments and the 
same services ; that every Christian heart 
is now beating with the same emotion of 
gratitude ; and every Christian tongue is 
repeating the same hymn of adoration 
and praise. But most of all, perhaps, it . 
is affecting to us to feel the sacred influ- 
ence which time has thrown over these 
services of religion; — to remember through 
how many ages of the hutnan race this 
season has been welcomed with holy joy ; 
— to think, that the same sentiments 
which now animate our hearts, have ani« 
mated the hearts of successive generations 
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which are long cold in the grave ; and 
that the service to which the voice of reli- 
gion at this time summons us, is that 
which has conducted the pious and the 
good of all those former generations, 
" into the fulness of their master's joy/' 
In such high and holy meditations, the 
littleness of present time and present in- 
terests disappear. The past and the fu- 
ture rise before us in all the solemn gran- 
deur of religion ; and the heart finds at 
last, objects that can fill all its capacity, 
and satiate all its desires. 

Among the many duties to which sea- 
sons of this kind so solemnly invite us, 
there is one which is, perhaps, above all 
others, natural and important. It is that 
of the Instruction of the Young in the 
principles of their religion. While we 
are preparing ourselves for these solemni- 
ties, " the little children'' everywhere 
surround us, looking with eager eye to 
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the services in which we are employed^ 
and anxious that we should *' siiffer 
" them " to share with us in these exer- 
cises of devotion, which a secret insdnct 
has already taught them to be the high- 
est duty as well as privilege of their 
being. It is a call to us ^' to forbid 
" them not " — to seize the sacred mo- 
tnents when nature longs for instruction ; 
and (in such hours particularly as the 

■ 

present), when they see the whole Christian 
world preparing to commemorate the 
advent of that Saviour in whose nanie 
they were baptized, to teach them the 
high purposes for which he came, and 
the mighty blessings which he has be- 
queathed to them. 

Of this important education, it is very 
little, you must all perceive, that can be 
done in this place. The public educa- 
tion of the church can teach, indeed, a 
« 

*^ form of sound words,*" but it can teach 
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tbem as a form only. It can furnish 
the minds of the young with general 
pnncipljBS of belief ; but it is incapable 
of famishing those continued and parti- 
cular illustrations which alone can bnng 
them home to their imagination and their 
hearts ; and what, I fear, is its worst con- 
sequence, it is apt to familiarize the 
minds of the young loo early to concep- 
tions of which their nature Is then inca- 
paole; and to give to the great truths 
upon which the happiness of time and of 
eternity depend, no higher solemnity than 
that which belongs to a common lesson. 
It is not here, in truth, my brethren, that 
the great task of religious education can 
be fully accomplished. It is under your 
own roofs, under your own eyes, and in 
pe sacred retirement of your own homes. 
It is You alone who can know the vari- 
ous characters of your " little children," 
— and follow the progressive opening of 
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their minds, and adapt all your instruc- 
tions to their wants and their capacities. 
It is you alone who are " with them al- 
** ways," who can seiae the happy mo- 
ments when instruction will best be receiv* 
ed| and avail yourselves of all the little in- 
cidents of life from which wisdom may 
be gathered ; and, above all, it is you alone 
who can convey to them instruction in 
that tone of parental tenderness which no 
other human voice can imitate, and to 
which God hath opened every fountain 
of the infant heart. 

^ Under the deep impression of this time, 
>vj^jand of these duties, I wish, my brethren, 
to offer to you, in the course of the sea- 
son, some observations on the conduct 
of religious education; on its conduct, 
more particularly, in the early ages of 
children, from that infant period when 
they first hear the name into which they 
were baptized, until that greater hour, 
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when you are to present them at the al- 
tar of their Lord, to take upon themselves 
the vows of that baptism. Upon so great 
a subject, I can dare to promise you on- 
ly a few imperfect reflections ; but it is a 
subject, I know, to which every parental 
ear will listen ; and there is an Almighty 
Spirit around us, ^^ which can make even 
*^ the weakness of man to praise him/' 

— There is sQmelhing,undoubtedly, very 
solemn in the task of religious educaUon. 
The subjects to be taught are so great, 
and the consequences of error appear so 
infinite, that many a conscientious parent 
trembles at the difficulty ; and I know 
not if it be not chiefly to this cause, that we 
are to attribute that neglect of this great 
diity, which is unhappily so apparent in 
the higher ranks of Mfe,and which has pro- 
duced that unnatural system, by which 
they attempt to compensate this neglect, 
by devolving it upon those assistants whom 



^. 



w6ftltb ifl ever aUe to pupchase. In an- 
swet', tbeo» both to thte difficulty and this 
neglect, I am to entreat you, in the Jira 
place, to rediember, that to Christian pa- 
rents this difficulty is removed ; that they 
ill fact are not left to their own wisdom ; 
aAd that a system of instruction is provid- 
ed for them by Heaven itself, in which 
they are only called to be the instruments 
of a greater wisdom. To them, the 
book of salvation is given ; a book not 
composed by mortal wisdom, but given 
by " the inspiration of the Almighty," by 
which they are enabled to teach even their 
'* little children,'^ the doings of God to 
man ; and in which, in the moment almost 
they leave the cradle, they may leam all 
that the Son of God hath said, and done, 
and sulffered for their sakes. To such 
an advantage, no other religion that ever 
existed can pretend. It makes the hum« 
blest parent the instrument of 
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mating instruction from God himself. It 
replies unanswerably to all die fears which* 
modesty can feeU and all the excuses, 
which neglect can offer ; and while, like 
the radiance of the sun, k shines with equal 
raj upon the cottage and the palace» it 
summons the inhabitants of both ^ to 
^ suffisr their Irttle rhildrea to come unto 
^ their Saviour, and to forbid them noU'' 
While the mercy of Heaven has thus 
afforded to you, my brethren, these 
means of instruction, let me remind y ou^ 
io the second places how exquisitely these 
means are accommodated to the feelings 
and the character of the young. There 
is no book (as you all must have observe 
ed) so acceptable even to ^ the little chil- 
^ dren/' as that which records the history of 
Jesus Christ, and the incidents of his life. 
The plainness of the ]anguage,«-^the &mi» 
liarity of the events,-^the progressive in* 
terest of the story, — and the simplicity oi 
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tbe principal personages, are all adapted 
to the character of their minds ; and lead 
them on to truth, in a way so artless and 
unpretending, that they are unconscious 
of anything else but interest in the nar- 
ration. It is still more remarkable, that 
there is no character so intelUgible or so 
affecting to the infant mind, as that of 
their Saviour. Into the character of those 
whom the world calls great, they do not 
and cannot enter. But the character of 
the Saviour of the world is one which 
they understand, I believe, much better 
than the world itself. Its simplicity ac- 
cords with what they feel within them- 
selves ; its goodness with what they as 
yet believe of the world around them. 
In his wisdom there is so little preten- 
8ion,-r-in his actions there is so little effort, 
-«-that they approach him with affection 
like one of themselves ; and though they 
read the story of his sufferings with tears, 
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they are tears that are mingled with ad-> 
miration, and which dry up in exultation, 
when they witness his triumph over death, 
and over all the power of his enemies. 
^< Sufifer the little children to come unto 
*• me/' it is never to be forgotten, are his 
own pathetic and paternal words. They 
signify, that " the little children" are dear 
to him, and that He is acceptable to them« 
They signify, that while the waters of 
baptism are poured even upon the cradle 
of humanity, the moment they leave it^ 
the arms of a friend and of a Saviour are 
prepared to receive them. — ^They signify, 
but too prophetically, that times would 
come when the folly and the presumption 
of man would find out other and artift- 
cial modes of education, when the young 
would not be " suffered/' but " forbid to 
" come to Him f and they seem even to 
supplicate the Christian parents of every 
future age, to ^^ wffer their little children 
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^< to come to him/' with the. earoestoess 
of % 4jring father, yfho fears thpt his, chU- 
dren may fall iato weaker, and uowiser 
hands^ 

♦ * 

With re^r4t therefore, to, the firat pe- 
riod of educatioD, my bretbr^p, to. the 
method of ^ucatiagyour "littljB ^h^lidf ^n/' 
theg^eat aad t^eonly advice I ba.ye to offer 
jou 19, that which his direction has saac* 
t^ed, — ^^ su^er them to come to Him.** 
Spread before their iIli^^t eye^ the Gos- 
pels of their Xiord ; read to them these sa* 
qred book3> as they advance^ with those 
^nes of solepanity s^ad interest which pa- 
i^t^ Iqve everywhere assumes; aiid when 
^ey ^re able themselves to read, let them 
he l^^ const^pt and regular study of their 
earnest years, in all the hours that are 
dedicated tq domestic piety. In such a 
method of education, there is nothing 
d^^plt or laborious, ft is a duty which 
|hiB poorest man can execute, and from 
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wfiich the'^eate^t is not' Exempt ; and 
y^hSie it cdn illuminate the desponding 
gloom of the cottage, it is able also' in 
mercy to dim all the dangerous lustre of 
the ^ace. 
'In what manner the torly acquaint- 



anc^ of " Httle children" "with the gos|>ds 
of our Lord has these important advati- 
tages, you will permit liie in a few Words 
to a(terhpr to remind' you. 

1. It is Its first advantage, that it pri&- 
sents to their infant eyes the example bf 
thd highest excellence of which their na- 
ture is capable, and by this means wakens 
tfaietn to' a sense of all the dignity of their 
own being. When thtey follow the life 
and history of their Saviour, they are nbt 
learning cold and abstract maxims of mo- 
rality, which they can repeat without in- 
terest or understanding, and which must 
be' fctf^ot the moment they leave the 
school. They are following the footst^s 
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of one ihey love, and in whose fate their 
hearts are interested ; they attend him in- 
to solitude as well as into society, and 
are made acquainted with every senti- 
ment of his mind, as well as every mo- 
tive of his conduct. They are following, 
still more, the footsteps of a perfect mo- 
del ; of one whose thoughts were ever 
great, and whose actions were ever good ; 
in whose sentiments towards God, Devo- 
tion assumes all its sublimity, and in 
Whose sentiments towards men, Benevo- 
lence appears in all its beauty ; — and yet 
in whose astonishing character all these 
divine qualities are ^^ so veiled in humili- 
^^ ty,"" that the infant eye can look upon 
them with lOve, and recognize the per- 
fection which itself is formed to pursue. 
Who is there that can remain insensible 
to the incalculable advantage of such a 
model being presented to the minds of 
the young ? In what work of human wis- 
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dom shall we find anything that can thus 
waken all that is great or good in the in- 
fant bosom? And where is the parent 
whose heart does not throb with thank- 
fulness when his " little children" arc 
" thus suffered " to come unto their Lord, 
and when ^^ he puts his hands upon them 
" and blesses them/' 

2. It is a second advantage of this 
early acquaintance with the gospels of 
their Saviour, that it affords the best pre- 
paration to the infant mind for all the 
possible scenes of future life. You must 
have all observed, my brethren, to what a 
moral extent the example of our Saviour 
reaches, and how much every station and 
condition of men may find in Him their 
model and pattern* 

Is it into the scenes of power or great- 
ness that your children are destined to 
go ? Has education given them wisdom, 
or has heaven lent them genius and 
talents? It is in His example they will 
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find how all these blessings should be 
ployed. It is there they iiill see not 
only power, but Omnipotent Power itself, 
devoted only to ^ do good;" and the 
wisdom ^^ which is from above/' conse- 
crated to the instruction of ignorance ; 
and talents, to which everything that is 
human must bow, pursuing their unambi- 
tious way, in blessing and enlightening 
an ungrateful world. 

Is it into different' paths that the pro- 
vidence of God seems to lead your chil- 
dren? Are they born to obscurity and 
toil ? and do you foresee for them a life 
of suffering and of hardship? It is in 
his example, again, they will find the 
model of all the virtues which heaven 
has called them to employ ; of that meek- 
ness which no injuries can disturb, and 
of that patience which no calamities can 
subdue ; of that magnanimity which rises 
above all the injustice and cruelty of 
men; and of that resigoatioQ which looks 
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in the daiicest hour from ^arth to lieaven, 
and rejoices *• in doing the will ^ of tl|fe 
God who reigos there. These are tli* 
studies by which everything that is great 
or good in the infant mind may be waken* 
ed and brought into activity. "They give 
to the young imagination a lofty pattern, 
and to the opening heart generous desires ; 
and, whatever may be the condrtion of 
life which the young are afterwards to 
fill, they send them into them with an 
example before lliem which can never 
be forgot, and a sense of excdlence which 
nothing else can supply. 

3. These are advantages of no slight 
importance. But there is another ad van* 
tage of these eariy studies^ which is pecu- 
liar to the history of our Lord, and to 
which nothing in the wisdom of man ha^ 
any parallel. It is thftt which arises from 
the history of his death. ' At this point 
all human history ceases,' and all beyond, 

VOL. II. B 
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however ardently pursued by the infant 
eye, is *^ clouds and darkness/' In fol- * 
lowing Him to the grave, on the contrary, 
the veil is raised which falls so deep be- 
fore every created being. Their delight- 
ed eye finds him rising again into life 
and love, — and ascending in to that heaven 
which is his proper home, — and to which 
he calls all the wise and good of his 
people, of every future age, to follow him. 
If there were no other advantages of the 
resurrection of our Lord than the influ- 
ence which the narration of it has upon 
the minds of ^^ the httle children,"' I 
should ever consider the value of it as in- 
calculable. It brings not only the belief, 
but the conception of immortality, home 
even to their infant minds, and familiarizes 
it to their earliest imaginations. Before 
they enter the world, it carries their hopes 
and their affections beyond it; and ere 
the waters of baptism are dry upon their 
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heads, it makes tbem feel thai they are 
not the children of the dust alone, but 
the heirs of immortality. 

Such, my brethren, is the simple in- 
struction which I have at present to oflfer 
you with regard to the education of your 
^^ little children/' Teach them, first, and 
before all things, the tife of their Saviour. 
Teach it them regularly and diligently, 
until they love him, — and the great object 
of your wish is accomplished. It will not 
indeed make them learned in words which 
they do not comprehend, nor in doctrines 
which they cannot understand; but it 
will furnish their minds with high thoughts 
and lofty sentiments. It will afford them 
the genuine model of all that is great or 
good in time, and open to their undoubt- 
ing faith all that is blessed or glorious in 
eternity. 

To all of you, my brethren, whether 
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high or low, to whom the sacred name of 
parent belongs, the duty equally ex- 
tends; — to all of you, the same means of 
performing it are given: And, upon all of 
you that are engaged in this tender office 
of ^^ feeding the infant flock of Christ,'' 
may his blessing descend ! — Whenever 
you are met together with your little ones 
in his name, may his protecting and pa- 
ternal spirit be in the midst of you ! and 
so enable you to perfcurm it, that *^ the 
^^ rest of their lives may correspond to 
^ this beginning,'' and your reward meet 
you, not only in time, but in immorta- 
lity. 



SERMON II. 
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Matthew, xxii. 37, 38, 39, 40. 

*^ And Jesus said unto himj Thou shall love 
the Lord thy God^ with all thy hearty 
and mth all thy soul^ and tenth all thy 
mind. This is the first and great com'- 
mandmerit. And the second is like unto 
it. Thou shall face thy neighbour as thy- 
self. On these ttco commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets/' 

Whbnt ire were last assembled, my bre- 
thren, I felt it my duty to offer you some 
imperfect observations on one of the great 
dvtieft which this season involres, that of 
the religious instruction of the young. 
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The period of life to which I then alluded, 
was that of infancy ; that earliest season 
of human nature, when reason and reflec- 
tion are not awakened, but when the 
heart and the imagination are open to 
their first and most indelible impressions. 
In the performance of this great and 
sacred duly, 1 entreated you to observe, 
that you are not left to the feebleness of 

your own wisdom; — that Heaven itself 

* * ■ • . 

has deigned to illuminate and ^o direct 
you ; — that the " Book of Salvation " is 
put into your hands ; — and that almost 
the moment your " little children'' leave 
their cradle, the Gospels of their Lord are 
awaiting them, by the study of which 
you may be able to lead them to the wis- 
dom, not only of time but of eternity. I 
reminded you, my brethren, with what 
exquisite wisdom these compositions were 
adapted to the minds of the young ; and, 
in illustrating some of the advantages 
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which arose from early and habitoally 
aoquaiDting them with the history of their 
Lordt I attempted to explain what was 
implied by himself in ' these tender and 
paternal words, — " SuflFer the little chil- 
*^ dren to come unto me, and forbid them 
" not.'' 

The earliest powers that awaken in the 
infant mind, are those of Affection ;— 4he 
love of parents,— of kinsmen,— of bene- 
factors ; and gradually the love of what- 
ever is good or great in the characters or 
in the history of their species. It is by the 
presentation of such examples to their 
infant eyes, that the various capacities of 
their nature are gradually unfolded ; — 
that their tastes and their ambition are 
formed ; and that the character of their 
future being is perhaps chiefly determi- 
ned. It is on this account, that the 
knowledge and the study of the Gospels 
is of so deep importance m the earliest 
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Stage of education^ by presenting to the 
minds of the young, while tbej are yet 
susceptible of every noble impression, a 
model of perfect greatness as well as 
goodness, in the history of tbe life of their 
Saviour, and of his death ; and in the 
narrative of his resurrection from the 
grave, by exemplifying to them the mag- 
nificent truth of their own immortality, 
and familiarizing it even to their earliest 
conceptions. 

As life advances, however, other powers 
beside those of affection or imagination 
are unfolded. The faculties of Reason 
and Reflection awaken in the minds of 
tbe young. Their observation of nature 
and of life expands; and, while they 
look around them with all the keen in* 
terest which novelty inspires, a principle 
that deserves a higher name than curiosi- 
ty impels them to some new and anxious 
investigations. They feel themselves just 
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called iDto beidg^ and something wiUk^ 
in them tells them^ that it was for some 
great purpose that life was given. They 
feel themselves the members of a mighty 
system, in which they are called to co^ 
operate ; and they recognize above them 
some Almighty Power, upon whom they 
feel themselves dependent, and to wbom^ 
the rising voice of conscience tells them, 
they are accountable. Whoever has at- 
tended with care to the progress of the 
young, must have observed the arrival of 
this important period in the progress of 
their minds ; and whoever has listened to 
their inquiries, must have found, that the 
great desire which is then struggling in 
their bosoms, is to discover the nature 
and character of that great Being whom 
their hearts recognize ; and the nature 
of those duties which He requires of 
them. It is the answer which the parent 
is able to give to these early and anxious 
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inquiries, that must determine the reli^ 
gipus and moral character of thek future 
being. And it is here again, my Christ- 
ian brethren, that you must feel anew the 
blessedness of that ^* light '' in which we 
dwelL The same divide vpice which for- 
merly called your ^^ little children *' unto 
him, and besought you to ^^ forbid them 
^^ not/' still follows them as they advance 
upon their road ; and, while he entrusts 
to your hands the book of salvation, 
be makes you the instrument of leading 
them to all those truths which can either 
give lii^ppiness to life» or hope to immorr 
tality. 

I. To the first and greatest question 
which agitates the minds of the young, — 
What is the nature and character of that 
God whom instinct teaches them to r&* 

■ 

cognize ? — the best and wisest of us, I be- 
lieve, would tremble to answer, if we were 
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left solely to our own wisdom. The aii- 
iSirer, however, is to be found in the words 
of the text : '^ And Jesus said unto him, 
^^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment/^ These words, my 
elder hcethren, pnescribe to us, not only our 
own first duty as men, but our first duty 
as paKnts. They imply, that if the reli« 
^on of the gospel rests upon the love of 
God, the education of the gospel must 
' consist in representing him as the Object 
of love. They imply, that the religious 
affections which are to form the great dis- 
tinction of maturity, must be. awakened 
and exercised in youth ; and they signi- 
fy to us, that, to guide the youthful mind 
to the early love of God, is the great end 
to which all the labours, and cares, and 
illustrations of education, ought to h^ 
a^eadily and upiformly directed. 
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If such be the sublime direction of our 
SaTiour for the general end of education, 
how beautifully b the volume of Scrip- 
ture adapted to afford you the means of 
accomplishing this end ; — and, while the 
hand of Heaven withdraws for you the 
veil that covers the sanctuary, how great, 
but how simple are the truths which it 
unfolds, that you " may teach your chil- 
" dren !'' 

1. Teach them then, my brethren, in the 
first place, that the Lord their God is 
One Lord ; and that, in the progressive in* 
finity of existence which is opening upon 
their eyes, there is but one Throne of 
goodness and of power. Teach them, 
^ that he that sitteth thereon,"' is Uke the 
sun in this lower firmament ; — that from 
him everything arose, and to him every- 
thing returns; — that creation, in all its 
immensity, and in all its forms, sprung at 
first from his love, and is, in every mo* 
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ment, maintained by his power ; and that 
all the boundless happiness it contains, 
flows incessantly from him, — from the joy 
of the insect that sports for its hour in 
the ray of the sun, to the raptnre of the 
angel and the archangel that burn for 
ever before the eternal throne. To his 
perfection, teach them there is no limit ; 
that to his power, space has no bounds, 
and to his goodness, time no decay ; that 
** he is the Lord, and changeth not ; that 
<^ every good and every perfect gift de- 
" scends from him ;" and that to his be- 
neficence " there is no variableness nor 
" shadow of turning/^ 

2. Teach them, in the second i>lace, 
that tliis God, all great and glorious as 
he is, is yet the Father of the race of 
man; that, in " forming them in his own 
•* image,** He has contracted iheafiectioos 
of a parent for them ; and that, during 
^11 their eventful progress. He has watch- 
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ed over them with the care with which a 
&ther watches over the progress of his 
infuit children^ and with the anxiety he 
feelsy that they may come to the maturity 
of their being. It is this which is the 
great and distinguishing discovery of Re- 
velation; the mighty discovery which 
leads the Christian into the moral sanctu- 
ary of nature^ and enables him to worship 
there ^* in spirit and in truth.^ This, 
then, my brethren, is the second great 
truth which you have to teach your chil- 
dren ; and every page of the Scripture, 
from its first to its last, afibrds you proofs 
and illustrations by which it is verified. 

After the general enunciation of this 
great doctrine, you are then enabled to 
display to them, in detail, those magni- 
ficent scenes of the Divine administration 
which the ancient Scriptures un fold . Shew 
them then the first origin and cradle of 
their race, the melancholy fall from that 
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purity in which they were created, ftcfd 
the watchfal presence of that paternal Spi- 
rit, which, in its visitations of wrath, as wett 
as of mercy, was uniformly leading thera 
on to some distant maturity and regenera* 
tion of their nature. As time advances, 
shew diem the selection of that ^* peculiar 
people,'' who were separated from the rude- 
ness of the surrounding world that they 
might preserve, for happier ages, the name 
and the warship of the living God ; and 
that loDg line of prophets and of wise 
men, who follow each other in bright 
succession, commissioned by heaven to 
maintain the lofty truths with which they 
were entrusted, and to announce the ar- 
rival of one greater Being, •' in whom aH 
^' the nations of the earth were finally to* 
« be blessed/" 

Mighty as these discov^eries are, they 
are yet simple and intelligible to the 
young. They assimilate the government 
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c^ the Almighty to the well-known re^ 
semblance of a father in his family; 
and dark and disastrous as may occa« 
sionally bie the appearances of the worlds 
they give them still the grateful assur* 
ance, that there is <^ One that careth 
** for them ; and that, as a father pitiedi 
^* his own children, even so He pitieth 
^^ those that he hath made/' 

3. When the book of the Old Testa- 
ment is closed, open to them the book of 
the New Testament, and shew them, in 
the third place, thftt these long prophecies 
have been accomplished ; that the promis* 
ed Saviour came ; and that ^' herein is the 
*' love of God manifested, in that He hath 
** given his Son to be the Redeemer of 
" the world /^ Teach them, that it is here 
the full and final demonstration of the pa- 
ternal goodness of God is given. In the 
successive missions of wise men and of 
prophets, they read the unwearied and 

12 
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progressive providence of heaven. But, 
in the mission of the Son of God, there 
is something more; — there is an eleva- 
tion of the race of man to some high- 
er and nearer relation lo the Almighty ; 
— tliere is an " adoption'' of il, as it were, 
into some greater rank of being, and 
there is a sacrifice involved, which de- 
monstrates (in a manner which human 
language will never be able adequately 
to .ex press) how dear the children pf men 
are to the God who made them, when He 
spared not his only 9nd beloved Son for 
their sakes. 

4. Teach them, in the last place, my 
brethren, what is the end for which all 
this revelation is given, and all this pro- 
gressive love employed ; — that it is to 
train and prepare them for some more 
exalted slate ot being ; — to fit them for 
some nearer approach lo the great Foun- 
JLain of Life and of love. Teach them that, 
in that greater state, the same compassion^ 

VOL. II. c 
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ate Saviour who once called them, whea 
^^ little children/' unto him, and ^' blessed 
^ them/' now reigns as their mediator and 
advocate ; that death hath not dissolved 
his affection for them ; that to their as* 
cending step his hand hath opened the 
gates of immortality; and that his pathetic 
voice ceases not to call upon them to fol- 
low him into the great moral home of na- 
ture, — ^^ to come unto his Father and their 
" Father, unto his God and their God." 
— Such are the answers which you are en- 
abled to give to the first great question of 
the young, — the mighty truths which re- 
velation empowers you to unfold ; which 
are adapted to awaken in the youthful 
bosom every sentiment and affection of 
religion, and to send them upon the great 
journey of life with the subUme prepara* 
tion of the gospel, " that of loving the 
" Lord their God with all their heart, 
^< with all their soul, and with all their 
« mind/' 
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IL The second c][uestioii which agitates 
ihe minds of the young, is. What are the 
duties which this God requires of them ? 
To this question the answer is implied in 
the concluding words of our Saviour in 
the text ; '^ And the second is like unto 
^< it ; Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
^ thyself. On these two commandments 
^* hang all the law and the prophets/' 

How simple, my brethren, but how ir- 
ceiustible is the connection between ^hese 
two conjmandments I How '^like'' are 
they in their origin and in their ends ; and 
how easily, if you have first taught the 
young " to love the Lord their God,'' 
will they feel the obligation of loving 
their neighbour. 

If they have approached with joy the 
throne of the universal Father, teach 
them then my brethreo^ in the first place, 
that it is their first duty to love every- 
thing that He hath made; that every 
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form which bears " the image of God/^ 
is their brother, and that every being that 
is dear to Him, ought also lo be dear unto 
them. — If they have looked with adora- 
tion at that perpetual care by which the 
universe is maintained, '^ and in which 
*^ everything lives and moves, and has 
" ils being ;" tell ihem that they also 
are members of this mighty system ; 
that oh them too some beings depend for 
happiness or joy ; and that the noblest 
career they can run is fhat of being " fel- 
*• low workers with Him " in the welfare 
of his creation. — If their hearts throb 
with gratitude for all the blessings which 
His bounteous hand has shed upon them, 
tell them that there are blessings also 
given tlicm to bestow ; that life has every- 
where tears which their hands may wipe 
away; and that the path of man, on 
which Heaven looks down with most ap* 
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proving joy, is that of those " who are 
** merciful as God is merciful/' 

If, in another view, they follow with 
glowing hearts the history of their Lord, 
remind them, that it was not in scenes of 
splendour or of indulgence that his life 
was passed ; that it was not *^ to be mi- 
" nistered unto'' that he came, " but to mi- 
" nister ;" — to heal the sick, — to relieve 
the poor, — to comfort the afflicted, — to 
instruct the ignorant, — to suflFer for the 
wretched. TeJI them, that it is through 
such scenes their lives also must pass ; 
and that, go where they will, they will 
find the sick to heal, the poor to relieve, 
the afflicted to comfort, the ignorant to 
instruct, and the wretched to console. 
Tell them, that for this also He came, 
that he might leave them an example, 
that they should follow his steps;'' and 
that the purest prayer which they can of- 
fer in the morning of life to Heaven, is, 
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^ that the same mind may be in them, 
" which was in Christ Jesus/' 

If you have taught their ardent eyes 
to look beyond the world ; if they have 
risen in holy imagination with their Sa^ 
viour from the grave; if, in the inno- 
cence of their souls, they feel their rela- 
tion to some greater system of existence, 
— tell them, my brethren, that there is yet 
the " wilderness to pass,'' before they reach 
the << promised land ;" that life has dan- 
gers which they must meet, and tempta- 
tions which they must resist, and passions 
which they must overcome ; that ^* it is 
the pure in heart," alone, '' who shall fi« 
^^ nally see God ;'' and that the same di- 
vine voice which called them unto Him, 
when '< little children," and blessed them, 
still says unto them, ^* that of such alone 
" is the kingdom of Heaven." 

How beautiful, my brethren, is the 

scene of Christian education, when the pa- 
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rent has such things to teacb^and the young 
have such things to learn! — when the 
fountain of life is opened in the midst of 
them, and the young are suffered to come 
and quench their thirst! How well, in such 
simple and sacred scenes, are all the best 
affections of youthful nature awakened^ 
and its loftiest s^itiments kindled, and its 
noblest ambition called forth ! And how 
salutary to the old, to return thus back 
again, as it were, to the years of inno« 
cence and purity, — to inhale afresh the 
grateful joy and the undoubting ikith of 
their youth, — and to renew again the bap* 
py hours^ when they first received the 
kingdom of God, ^^ as a little child/' 

In such duties, and in such medita- 
tions, may those sacred hours be employ- 
ed, in which we are now preparing our- 
selves to commemorate the arrival of the 
Son of God 1 — Retiring for a while from 
that world in which are all our dangers 
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and all our enemies, may we raise our 
thoughts to that loftier region from which 
the *• Day-star*' of Heaven is advancing to 
rise upon us^ and to dispel ihe clouds and 
the phantoms of time! May we arise to 
meet Him, not with the earthly oflerings 
" of gold, and frankincense, and myrrh,'' 
but with the nobler offerings of pious 
faith, and lowly penitence, and resolved 
obedience ! — May the departing year car- 
ry with it upon its wings, all our doubts, 
our sorrows, and our sins ; and may we 
meet the year that is approaching, with 
minds so purified at ihe altar of our 
Lord, that, " under his pure and perfect 
" light," we may all advance " unto the 
«* perfect day \" 
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ON THE lord's PRATER. 



St Luke, xi. ^. 

** And he said unto them. When ye pray, say 

« thus :—" 

m 

In these words, which are in answer to a 
request of his disciples, our Saviour intro- 
duces that celebrated form of prayer which 
is generally termed the Lord's Prayer, and 
which, in every age, has been considered 
as the most perfect model ibr the devotion 
of his people. 

Of the request of his disciples, " Lord 
^* teach us to pray ? " I beheve there are 
few serious or thoughtful men who have 
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not felt the importance. There is sotne^ 
thing so solemn in the thought of pre- 
senting ourselves before the living God j 
the best of us are so unfit to appear in the 
presence of him who " is loo pure to be- 
" hold iniquity ;'' and the wisest of us are 
so unable to determine what is proper for 
them to ask, or right in him to bestow, 
that in xio part of religious duty are we 
so much in need of assistance : and no- 
where is that assistance so important as 
in the direction of our prayers. It is 
grateful^ accordingly, to observe how 
much every age and church of Christi- 
anity has felt the value of that model 
which our Saviour here gives us. It en- 
ters frequently into the liturgy <^ every 
church. It is the first form of pious 
words which the infant tongue is taught 
to repeat ; and in every language almost 
upon earthy the Deity is daily addressed 
by numbers unknown to each other, in 
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the same simple but sublime terms which, 
so many centuries ago, were prescribed 
by his blessed Son. 

In the great body of mankind, how* 
ever, this familiarity, like every other, is 
apt to have its inconveniences. Of a 
form so sacred, the spirit may be forgot ; 
the lips of the Christian may move in ap- 
proaching to God, while his heart is far 
from him, — ^and the words which infancy 
has acquired nlay never afterwards be ex« 
amined by maturer thought, or under- 
stood in the fiilness of their sense. 

I trust, therefore, that it may be nei- 
ther useless nor unacceptable to the 
young around me, if I attempt, at pre- 
sent, to enter into some examination of 
this ever-memorable prayer of our Lord ; 
— T-to point out to them the views it af- 
fords of the nature and government of 
the great Being to wfiom all prayer is ad- 
dressed ; and from thence to illustrate 
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those feelings and dispost lions of mind 
which ought ever to accompany us in 
that solemn act ofdevolion, when we are 
permitted not only to approach the 
Throne of God, but to address him in 
the very words which have been pre- 
scribed by his Son. 

1. Let me enlreat you, llien, my young 
brethren, lo observe, in ihe first place, the 
majesty and solemnity with which it 
opens. It is short, and il is enjoined us 
as our daily prayer ; and yet the first 
words of it involve the greatest and most 
exalted views of Divine Providence, 
which human language has hitherto ex* 
pressed. While we pronounce them (if 
we pronounce them with thought and un- 
derstanding), we feel as it were the whole 
universe annihilated around us, — we see 
nothing but God, — we see nature pros- 
trated at his footstool with ourselves, — 
and we think only of ^^ Him in whom 
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*^ everything lives, and moves, and has its 
^^ being/' and who alone inhabiteth both 
space and eternity. 

It is not, my brethren, for light reasons 
that we are thus instructed to pray. 
There is a carelessness which habit is apt 
to produce even in the best of us, when 
we address our supplications to Heaven ; 
and there are few who can make a sud- 
den transition from the affairs of the 
world to that solemn and exalted tone of 
mind which prayer so justly demands. 
It is on this account, probably, that the 
opening of this prayer is made so solemn 
and majestic ; and to remind us whom 
we are addressing, that all the mightiest 
evidences of his providence are brought 
forward to our imagination. It is to re- 
mind us, that, when we kneel before God, 
we are engaged in the highest and holiest 
service of our nature ; that in his pre- 
i^nce all lower desires and emotions 
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should cease ; and that the only senti^ 
ments which then become ns, are venera* 
tion for his unbounded greatness, and 
thankfukiess that He permits the children 
of the dust to draw near unto him. 

2. If such are the feelings which become 
us when we address our prayers unto God» 
let me entreat you to observe, in the 
second place, what is the light in which 
he deigns to invite us to approach him. — 
Is it as the Sovereign of nature, by whom 
we are summoned to pay our homage be* 
fore his throne ? Is it even as the Master 
of his people, whom he calls, like the 
Jews of old, to listen to the command- 
ments he enjoined ; — " while the moun- 
*^ tain burned with fire, and all the people 
" fell with their faces on the ground/' 
No, my brethren ! it is as the Father of 
existence, that he here invites his children 
to come unto him. It is as the great Pa^ 
rent of being, that he calls the souls which 

If 
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he has made, to come and unveil their 
hopes and their fears before him, and ^* to 
^< put their trust under the shadow of his 
" wings/' 

It is impossible not to see for what end 
this beautiful opening of our daily prayer 
is intended. The distance between man 
and his Creator is so immense, and there 
is something so awful in approaching 
voluntarily into his presence, that no- 
thing but the most exalted views, or the 
most sinless purity, can seem to embolden 
natural man, to hold regular communion 
with " Him that inhabiteth eternity/' 
Opinions of this fearful kind, however, 
would have a tendency to destroy or to 
corrupt all the principles of religion in the 
human mind. They would tend either to 
excuse us, in our own opinion, from the 
service of God, and thus gradually lead us 
*^ to live altogether without Him in the 
*^ world ;" or they would dispose us to ap- 
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proach him with the indistinct terror of 
slaves, — to mingle the gloom of supersti- 
tion with our religious service, and to 
worship him, " not in spirit and in truth/' 
but with the dark and ceremonial rites 
of a constrained homage. 

The model which is here given us of 
Christian prayer is very diflferent. It 
banishes at once from our imaginations, 
all the fears so natural to mortality. It 
is our Father to whom it teaches us to 
speak ; — it is that name, so dear and ve^ 
neraUe, wliich it brings forward with all 
its associations to our minds, — the name 
which all men have known, and in which 
all have been taught to trust,— and which 
cannot he pronounced without awakening 
in every heart the feelings of confidence, 
and hope, and love. It is the Father, 
and not the Lord of Nature, who is here 
reyealt^d to our view ; — that Father " who 
** carelh for us, who knoweth wheregf we 

10 
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^ are made/' and who*** fememBereth that 
" we are but dust ;'' — that Father " who 
^ seeth in secret f to whom all heUrts are 
open, and all desires known; and be- 
fbre whom all distinctions are vain, but 
that ^ of doing justly, and loving mercy, 
** and walking humbly itith him/' I 
pause not at^present on the many i^ec« 
tibns which-this subject is fitted to excite. 
I entreat you only to consider within your- 
srives, how magnificent is the privilege 
which this word. Father, has conferred up- 
on our fallen nature ; — what exaltation of 
thought and spirit it is fitted to raise, 
and what immeasurable happiness it has 
given in every age of the Gospel, to those 
who " were weary and heavy laden/' 
with the doubts, the sorrows, or the mi- 
series of the world. 

3 While it is thus that ** a new and 
" living way" is opened to every indivi- 
dual of mankind to approach the throne 

VOL, !!• D 
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of the living God, in which they may- 
pour forth their tears and supplications 
before Him» let me, in the third place, re- 
mind you of the form in which these sup^ 
plications are to be addressed. While 
we are emboldened to approach him as 
^* a father/' let it be remembered, that it 
is as " our Father;*' — not as the father only 
of the individual petitioner, hut as the 
Father of the race of man ;— -not as the fa* 
ther of any .particular sect or communion 
in religion, but as the great Parent of 
Life and Happiness throughout the uni- 
verse. 

It is the first law of our faith, that we 
should love the Lord our God, with all 
our heart and all our soul. It is the se- 
cond, that we should love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves. Let me entreat you 
to observe, my brethren, how beautifully 
both these precepts are illustrated in the 
form of the words we are considering, 
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and how powerfully they bleod in the 
same momeDt, benevolence to Man, with 
devotion towards God. Even in the act 
of secret and solitary prayer, they remind 
us of our relation to tach other. While 
we are presenting our private supplica- 
dfliis, it is yet to the common Father of 
Mankind they are presented ; and while 
our hearts are full of our own interests, 
the very words we use, recall to us the 
interests of our brethren. They remind 
us, that " the eyes of all wait upon him ;'' 
— that "it is he,'' and he alone, " whp 
openelh his hand, and filleth all things 
living with plenteousness.'' They re- 
mind us, that wherevep creation extends, 
there his Providence is exerted ; and 
while we thus see, as it were, the whole 
animated universe prostratied with us be- 
fore his throne, we learn to look upon 
the race of men around us, as children of 
the same family with ourselves, and to 
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miiigle a pnyer also for their happii 
and saJvatioii. 

4. There is yet a foqrth r^ection to 
which the wcMVls we are considering na« 
turally lead us. They reveal to us the 
God of Nature as ** our Father/^ and «s 
the common Father of Mankind ; kmt 
there is yet a sublimer aspect in which 
Ikey presoK him to us, ^' as our Father 
^ which is in Heaven/' How many are 
the reflections, my brethren, which this 
expression is fitted to summon up in our 
inindsl 

It tells us, in the first place, that this 
is a lower world ^^that we see now only 
^ darkly '' the tra6^ of Alm^ty wisdom ; 
— and that, in this infancy of our being, 
we are unable to comprehend the ma^ 
jesty of his whole administration. 

It tdk us, in the second place, that, 
amid all our doubts or darkness, there is 
yet One who presides over ur; and that 
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tJte mhole ujstmh 9s it k coQStrucsted by 
)u& wisdQiQf^ is finally to be accompJdshed 
If J his care. It teUs us^ that the power 
whic\i governs us,, is the same which has 
laimched the planets m, their course ; and 
thftt the day will come, when the moral 
system of nature wiU assume the same cnv 
d^ and beauty which now reigns in the 
i^stan of the Heavens. 

It tells ua> lastly, that there is a ^* Hea- 
** ven'" where owEath^ dwdUs^— a state of 
unclouded. l^t and sii^ess love; — a state 
where tears and sorrows ate no more, and 
where there reigneth ^^ knowledge, and 
<« wisdom^ aod joy/' While we utter the 
words, ''Our Fqjther which is in Hea* 
<* ven,'' we lei^n to leave the concerns of 
earth ; — a mi^t](^ piospect opens upon 
our view ;— -the ties of mortality dis- 
solve; — and we submit ourselves^ in hum- 
ble resignatioiiis to that Father who dwel- 
leth a^ve, and who alpne can conduct 
us to our proper home. 
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Suchy my brethren, are the views of 
the nature and government of God, 
which seem to be involved in the open- 
ing of this memorable prayer; and I 

* 

have dwelt so long upon it, because it 
seems, better than any human commenta- 
ry, to explain the preparatory dispositions 
which are requisite tor prayer: — those dis- 
positions of lieart and mind which are 
more valuable than the act of prayer it- 
selfy and without which all our prayers 
and all our ceremonies are in vain. 

If I have rightly interpreted the words 
of our Lord, the feelings and dispositions 
that become us in this first and funda- 
mental exercise of religion are these : 

1. The most profound consciousness of 
the majesty of the Great Being whom we 
approach, and of the exalted nature of 
the service we perform : 

2. That humble love and confidence 
in Him, which arises from the considera- 
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tion of his deigning to reveal himself to 
ys ds " our Father :" 

3. That love of our brethren » and of 
everything that he hath made, which arises 
from the consideration of his being the 
equal Friend and Father of all existence : 

And, lastly, That trust in his wisdom, 
and that hope in his goodness, which 
spring from the belief, that the great 
scene of divine administration is as yet 
only opened, and that there is a Heaven 
where our Father dwells, ^i^d where the 
*' pure in heart shall yet see Him/' 

If such, my younger brethren, be the 
views and the hopes which the words of 
your Saviour involve^ and which he there- 
fore empowers you to form, is there any 
school in which life can so nobly begin ? 
If it were with such feelings and convic- 
tions, that you were accustomed to come 
to the service of prayer, whether in your 
own closets, or in the more solemn assem- 
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blies of the church, how simple and how 
easy would be the course of goodness ao4 
of piety ! and if it were in such medita- 
tions that the day began, what else would 
be necessary to render it holy and happy ! 
In such a frame of mind, ^^ to ask/' 
would indeed be " to receive/' It would 
be to receive the spirit from on high, to 
animate, and to guide you« It would be 
to receive that spirit which would make 
you superior to the world, to all its temp- 
tations, and all its sorrows. It would be 
to receive, in the last place, that spirit 
which is alone th^ spirit of the gospel, 
which, while it givei glory to God, seeks 
also by ** good works" to testify its " good 
^ will towards men/ 



SERMON IV. 



OK THE LORD^S PRAYER. 



Luke, xL i. 



^ And he mid wUo them^ When y^pray^ say 



" thus :*'- 



In the preceding discourse from these 
words, I submitted to the jowig of our 
people, some observations on the spirit 
and character of qmt Lord^s celebrated 
prayer, and on the dispositions of mind 
-which it supposes in the worshipper. 

The part of it I then considered was 
only its opening or commencement;-^ 
that simple byt sublime form of address 
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with which it teaches us to approach the 
throne of God, and in which are involved 
all the mightiest conceptions we can form 
of the Divine Nature. 

After this majestic opening, and all 
the high convictions it involves, our Sa- 
viour proceeds to prescribe the/model 
of the petitions which it becomes us to 
present to that Mighty Father. We have 
prostrated ourselves before the Throne 
of Eternity, and we are now to be taught 
what are the wishes, the supphcations, or 
the prayers which we are to offer to " Him 
" that inhabiteth it/' In this respect, my 
brethren, or, at least, in the arrangement 
of these petitions, theire is something very 
remarkable and pecuhar, and which dis- 
tinguishes our daily prayer from every 
other form of human worship. 

There is a natural tendency to selfish- 
ness in all unenlightened devotion. It is in 
tlie hours only of trouble, or of fear, that 
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men in general approach unio God; and 
it is the tumultuous expression of their own 
wishes or wants which chieAjr forms their 
selfish communion' with Heaven. It is not 
the leather of universal Nature they ad* 
dress, but the private Ddty whose iieivours 
they beseech ; and they rise from tbeof 
knees without bestowing a wish or pray- 
er for their brethren ; and they return in^ 
to the world without feeling their cha- 
rity awakened, or their humanity increas* 
ed. 

It is with far higher and holier views 
that the prayer of the Gospel opens. The 
petitions it first prescribes are aM genera). 
It is the great fomily of nature for whom 
we are first taught to address our com- 
mon Father; and ere we are permitted 
to offer up one prajer for ourselves, if is 
the Parent of Being whom we are enjoin- 
ed to supplicate for the welfare of his 
creation. Instead of rushing into his pre- 
sence with our own selfish and short^sight- 
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«d requests, we, and all our oonceros* ara 
«3 it were aQoilulated in the ftptendour of 
bis. presence; and it is not until we have 
bowed bef<»e him as tbo uoiTeiwl God> 
that we are c^nboklened to hope that he 
will liiten to ihe ** still soxall vnkn" of 
luiYate supplication. 

Singular as this arrangement; of our 
petitions maj appear, and unprecedent^ 
ed as it certainly is in the history of hu- 
man devotion, it is yet, at the same 
time, perfectly natural to the truly pious 
heart. If in any fortunate moment we 
can raiqe ourselves to that height of de- 
voUqp which corresponds to the lof- 
ty privilege of addrosauig ourselves to 
our Father who is in hcMtven, — if our 
hearts are truly peuetratod with, the ma« 
jesly of the Presence in which we stand » 
and the holiness of that Seing whom we 
approach, — we shall* without any effort, 
forget ourselves and the littleness of our 

owu coacems^' 1% is. God alooo* who will 
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thea be present to oiir thoughts. It is 
the brightmis of fab glory, the infinity 
of his peifections, and the bene&cence 
of hk rule, which will then fill up ^ 
our conuemplatioD ; and it is in Such a 
moment we shaU feel all that the Psahmst 
means, when he says, ^^ Whom have I in 
^ beavea but Thee, and what is there on 
^' airth that I desire besides Thee?"" 

In sucb a frame of mind, the first words 
whkh it IS natuial for ns to pronounce are 
these, ^ Hallowed be Thy name T It is 
Cfae first, and almost instinctive eatpres-* 
sion of gratefiii adoration^ It is thankfiiU 
ness for being permitted to enter within 
the veil of the sanctuary, and to see God 
as he is. It is, still more, the generous 
wish ihat all men may experience the 
same holy joy ; — that the eyes of all may 
be uplifkd with the same gratitude, to 
the Father of Nature, — and that the whole 
&mily of God may be united in the first 
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tie of affectioiiy^^that of love and thank- 
fulness to Him that made them. 

2. In such a frame of mind» and with 
rachjropressions, the second petition of 
our prajer is equally natural: '* Thj 
" kingdom come/' — ^Whenever it is that 
we r^re into solitude to seek communion 
with God, we retire from a world, which 
is full of ignorance and imperfection; 
where aU of us have wants, and doubts, 
and distresses of our own ; and where, 
everywhere around us, we see the same 
sorrows and the same infirmity. When 
we are withdrawn from such a world, 
and when we are contemplating the 
mighty providence of God, how natural is 
it for us to pray that his '* kingdom may 
come f that kingdom in which there is 
knowledge, and wisdom, and joy ;"" — 
that reign which shall dispel all doubts, 
and relieve all wants, and dry up all 
tears. And how insensibly do we dose 
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with. the supplication, that the Sun of 
Righteousness may ascend upon his way, 
that the people who lie in darkness may 
see the *^ visitation of the day-spring from 
^^ on high/' and that life and light may 
fall upon all the yet dark and cheerless 
habitations of men. 

3. We are still more, my brethren, in 
such moments, retiring from a world in 
which there is sin and suffering; where 
every vice is followed by its train of 
woe ; and where the wayward will of 
man is scattering misery and desolation 
among the family of God. If we are 
duly sensible of the mighty presence in 
which we stand, how natural is the prayer 
that the" wiU'' of God may " be done;'' 
that all the weak and presumptuous pas- 
sions of men may be sacrificed before the 
Throne of Heaven ; that that Almighty 
will, which is exerted only in the diffu- 
sion of happiness, may become known 
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and followed among men ; and tfaat» uti« 
der its guidance, some foretaste of that 
sinless happiness may be felt by the chil- 
dren of dust, which constitutes the happi- 
ness of the sons of heaven. 

Such, my brethren, is the nature of 
those petitions which we are commanded 
first to address to the Throne of God. 
Exalted and magnificent as they are, they 
are yet pwfectly natural to every mind 
that is susceptible of the feelings of ge- 
nuine devotion. They follow insensibly 
fipom those views of the Divine Providence 
which the first words of our prayer have 
awakened ; and they engage us in bene- 
volent supplication for our brethren of 
mankind, ere we descend to the recollec- 
tion of our own necessities. ^ 

Of the many reflections which this 
great subject naturally excites, there is 
one only which I shall at present attempt 
to dwell upon. It is upon the dispositions 
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wbkh pimyer of so exalted a Hnd is fit- 
ted to leave in oar minds, and the senti- 
ments with which it sends us back again 
into the world. Little can our prayers 
avail us, if the spirit which dictates them 
be forgot as soon as we leave the closet or 
the church ; and our Saviour, in enjoin* 
ing these mighty conceptions as the sub- 
ject of our daily prayer, had doubtless in 
his view to habituate us to tiiose exalted 
sentiments, which lay the foundation of 
all the JK>nour, and all the happiness of 
men. 

1. In this view let me observe, in the 
first place, how strongly we are thus led 
to trust and confidence in God. We have 
addressed him as our •« Father which is in 
" Heaven,'' — as the author of every good 
and perfect gift, — as the source of life and 
happiness throughout this immense uni- 
verse. We have addressed him, still more, 
not in mortal words, but in words pre- 
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scribed by him who alone knew him, 
and who could reveal him unto us. With 
how much holy confidence may we not 
nqw returo ii}tp the world ! Thai world is 
his world- Oyer every path His eye is pre- 
sent; iu every obscurity He can see; 
amid every distress He can relieve. Wiiat« 
ever may be the part which we are called 
U> act, it is his will which has determined 
it. Whatever may be the labours we are 
summoned to perform, thiat paternal eye 
which *' sieeth )n seprct/' l^ awaiting on 
one greater day " to reward openly/' 

2. How naturally, iq the pecond place, is 
pqch framp of mind productive of benevo- 
lence and good will towards men ! We 
have prayed, not with the selfisbne9s of 
unenlightened men, byit with the wide 
humanity of Christian piety, for the world 
which we inhabit, — that the moral kingr 
4om of its Author may come, and that the 
4pminion of *• his wiir' may diffuse truth 
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and joy over every habitatioQ of man. 
Is it possible, my brethren (if we kave 
prayed in .earnest), that we can rise from 
our knees without feeling our charity ex- 
alted, and our benevolence increased? 
We have been admitted into the councils 
of God ; and we see them all tending 
to the improvement and hdppiness of 
man. We are now retur/^ing into a world 
where there is much ignorance, much imr 
perfection, and much sorrow. Can w<e 
return into it without feeh'ng the desire 
^ of being feUow woricers with Him \" of 
lending our md, feeble as it may be, in 
the diffusion of truth,— in the encourage- 
ment 4>f virtue^ — in the relief of suf- 
fering, — or in the spreading of the " glad 
" tidings of salvation among the dwellings 
" of men.'' And can we permit the sun to 
be witness to our morning prayers, with- 
out wishing, that our course may be like 
bis^ to diffuse light and joy amid the so- 
ciety in which we dwell ! 
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3. How strongly, in the third place, 
does the spirit of our Lord's prayer lead us 
to the recollection of the particular duties 
which we are called individually to per* 
form. We pray that ^* his kingdom may 
^* come ;'' not a temporal kingdom, but 
that mental and spiritual kingdom, which 
consists in the reign of Innocence, of Pie* 
ty, and Virtue. Of that kingdom, the 
words remind us, that we are all mem- 
bers ; that its advancenient or delay de- 
pends upon our individual efforts ; that 
the scene in which we are placed is the 
true scene of our fidelity ; and that the 
humblest man who, beneath the thatch 
of the cottage, passes a life of obscure 
and patient duty, and ^ brings up his 
<' children in the nurture and admonition 
<< of their Lord,'' is yet no less than a 
<^ fellow worker with God" himself in the 
present happiness, and in the final salva- 
tion of mankind. How well fitted are 
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such convictions to the various and une- 
qual conditions of men! How exalted 
the principle from which they summon 
us, whether high or low, to duty ; and even 
to those who are called to those labours of 
life, where " they are weary and heavy 
^^ laden,'' how noble are the struggles 
which they are thus summoned to under- 
go, — and how dear that " rest" in which 
it is promised their laboifrs shall for ever 
close. 

4. There is yet still a nobler reflection 
which these words are fitted to convey. 
In illustrating formerly what was meant 
in the words of our first address to 
God, I concluded by reminding you of 
the hope they inspired by the name of 
" Our Father who is in Heaven." Let me 
now remind you, that the same consoling 
and animating doctrine is interwoven also 
with the general petitions we are now 
considering ; and that, while we pray for 
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the reigQ of homaO' virtue, and IraiinKi^ 
happkiess ufndcfr the gospel, we pray for 
k as the prelude to that greater happi* 
Dess which reigus in heaven. Under 
such prospects, with what solemn joy 
may not the pious return into the world p 
with what firm eye may they riot look 
upon the hardships^ tliey are doomed to 
undergo; aod with what patient heart 
may they not» receive every visitation 
which it pleases their Father to send ! — * 
In that concluding scene, all mysteries 
wiiV be revealed, — all doubts cease,— ^ 
all inquietudes repose:- — the pure in 
heart will see their God, — and " from the 
«< east and the west, from the nort<h and 
" from the south,-' the gates of Heavea 
will open to receive the meek, the pious^ 
and the good. 

When from such meditations we re- 
turn into the world, we often return to 
mark the reign of chance and time, — to 
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see the place vacant which was once filled 
by those we loved or esteemed, — or to 
follow to their graves those whom worth 
had dignified, or innocence had endear* 
ed: — sometimes the young who fell in 
the bloom of youthful promise; sometimes 
the mature, who have been summoned 
away amid all their plans of private good^ 
or public usefulness ; and sometimes the 
aged, who sunk under the weight of years, 
and whose grey hairs have fallen into the 
grave^ satiated with life and full of honour. 
In such circumstances, what is there that 
can console the hearts of those wha have 
been berefl of all they held dear, and who 
refuse the voice of comfort ? It is the pre* 
paration of this habitual prayen It is the 
blessed belief that there " is'* a kingdom in 
Heaven, in which the spirits of departed 
virtue repose, — in which they meet the Sa* 
viour whose footsteps they have followed, 
and the Father, whose will they have studied 
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to do. from the evils and the iofirmi- 
ties of life^ they are removed to their 
^ own border f that border from which 
death separates ns, but where there reigns 
Truth, and Wisdom, and Joy ; that border 
which they have struggled to secure as 
their own, by deeds of goodness and be* 
nevolence while on earth ; where they are 
received by all the just who have preceded 
them in the career of virtue ; and where, 
under the influence of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, the seeds of piety and goodness, 
which life has nourished, will be sown 
in a nobler soil,, and ** bring forth fruits 
" worthy of immortality.'^ 
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Luke, xL 2» 



^^ And he said tinto thenij When ye pray^ 

** say thus :" — 

In the preceding discourses, I have at> 
tempted, in the plainest manner, to illus« 
trate the nature and character of that cele- 
brated prayer which our Saviour has left to 
his people as the model of their devotion. 
In this viewj I considered, in the finst 
place, the majesty and solemnity of its 
opening, and the various sentiments of 
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of trusty of veDerattion and hope, which 
the words ^* Our Father which art in 
^* Heaven/' are fitted to excite in our 
minds. 

Aftef this grateful preparation, I con^ 
i^dered, in the second place, the nature 
of the petitions with which it commences; 
■:— the magnificent views which they af- 
ford of the reign and providence of God, 
and the wide arid pure benevolence which 
they inspire iti every thoughtful bosom, 
t^ben, amid all the ruin and iSorrows of the 
world, we pray that ^* his kingdom may 
« come/* and " his will may be done in 
^ earth asf it is id Heaven*.'' It is then, m^ 
brethren, after we have contemplated the 
majesty of the Being whom we address, 
and" prostrated ourselves with universal na« 
ture before bis throne; — ^it is then, and not 
till thein, that we are permitted to offer up 
our individual supplications, and reveal to 
^ our Father, who is in Heaven," the wants 
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and wishes of our own hearts. What these 
petitions are, and what is the spirit which 
Oaght to accdmpany this important part 
of our prayers^ we are now to consider. 

To a being like man, to whom the '' in- 
** spiration of the Almighty" hath given 
both meiliory and foresight^ — whose eye 
is formed to look back upon life, and for- 
ward upon eternity,— there are three dis^ 
tinct portions of lime which have each 
their peculiar interest and importance,'*-*- 
the present, the past, and the future. All 
other beings that we see around us feel an 
interest only in the present time; and 
were their humble voices capable of pray- 
er, it would be only for the relief of their 
immediate wants. Man, on the contra- 
ry, formed for nobler ends, and with an- 
ticipations of jan existence which knows 
no termination, in his estimate of good, 
takes in the whole period of his being. 
The days that are past, bring with thera 
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remembrances either of sorrow or of joy^ 
which the heart in secret knows ; and the 
prospect of the days that are to come^ 
can either brighten the darkness, or ob- 
scure the radiance of the present hour. 
It is accordingly to this character of our 
nature, and these three distinct portions 
of time, that the petitions of our prayer 
relate ; and in considering them,^ we shall 
see what is that spirit which becomes the 
devotion of those who are at once the 
children of dust, and the heirs of immor- 
tality. 

1. The first of these petitions is for the 
present time ; — ^tbr the relief of those 
wants, and the supply of those necessi- 
ties which incessantly return, and of 
which the return marks^ to the greatest as 
well as to the lowest, their dependence 
upon a greater po^er : — " Give us this 
** day our daily bread.** — How many are 
the truths of which these simple words 

10 
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remind us ! They remind us, in the first 
place, with every morning sun, ^^ that the 
^ eyes of all wait upon him ; and that it 
*^ is He alone that giveth them their food 
^^ in due season/' From the hour in 
which we speak, they seem to carry us 
back, too, to the years that are past; and 
while they remind us, that, in every day 
of these innumerable years, the daily 
prayer of Nature has been heard, they 
teach us to put our trust in Him, ^* in 
^^ whom our fathers trusted and were hoi- 
*• pen ;' and whose *' Providence neither 
** slumbers nor sleeps/' — ^They remind us, 
in the second place, of what we owe to 
our brethren. We begin the day with 
imploring the relief of .our necessities, and 
the supply of our wants. Can we forget, 
amid these supplications, that there are 
necessities also which wq can relieve, and 
wants which we can supply? — that there 
.are some, iix every day, who depend up* 
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DO our labour, or upon our love; and 
can we retire from the presence of God^ 
without wishing, in our narrow day, to 
be " merciful, as Hei? noercifulipr' — They 
remind us, lastly, of what we owe to 
ouiselves. — ** Give us this day our daily 
bcead/' It is the language not of pos* 
sessors, but of travellers ; — not of those 
who have hjere ^^ a continuing city," but of 
those who, with a nobler ambition, *i seelc 
*' one that is to come.'' It reminds us that 
life itself is but a day ; — that all its ho- 
lioursand distinctions are but the decora- 
tions of a transitory being; — that the 
night is at hand, in which all these disr 
tinctions will disappear; — and that the 
final morning is to arise, ^^ in which every 
V man will receive according to his works.^ 
Such are the impressions which this first 
petition is fitted to excite in our minds. 
I stop not at present any farther to illus* 
irate them. I entreat you only to consider^ 
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}kOW wiell they are adapted to (he condlt 
tion of human life ; and how wisely every 
.4ay would begip» if il bieguQ with spch 
meditations* 

2. From the wants of the present time» 
we are led, by an irresistible impulse^ to 
look back to tbe time which is pasl^ 
When we present ourselves before th^ 
purity of Heaven, and dare, on the rer 
newal of every day, to solicit the renewal 
of its care, there is a question which rises 
unbidden in every heart What am I^ 
and with what preparation do I come in- 
to the presence of God ? In whc^t maiir 
per have I employed the days that are 
gone ?-r-and what claims have I to the 
continuance of his goodness, by the use 
which I have made of that which is past ? 
It is a solemn question ; and solemn are 
the images which memory then must 
bring to every heart ; and the best and 
the wisest of us have no answer to return 
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but the lowly petitiDa of our fHvyflr» 
Loid *' forgire us oat tntepasses/* 

Hhert is something very striking in the 
instruction which these words afibrd us. If 
the wisdom of the world were to instruct 
us> it would teach us to look ba(& upon the 
past only for images of joy. It would 
siimmon up to us the memories of ^ilea- 
sures we bad enjoyed,— of distinctions 
we had receivedf-^of honours we had 
woa ;^^uid it would inflame every weak 
and worthless passion which had the pre- 
sent dominion of our hearts, by the re- 
i&embrance of the gratifications of the 
past The wisdom which our Saviour 
teaches us, is of a higher and a holier 
kind. The retrospect which he com- 
mands us, is solely a moral retrospect, — 
the retrospect which becomes a rational 
and accountable being, and to whom the 
past is valuable, only as it can influence 
the fiiture. It is not, therefore, to plea- 
sures or distinctions that he calls our re- 
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membrance, but to our conduct amid 
tbem. It 18 the memory of our errors, 
not of our enjoyments, which he brings 
before us ; and while he prostrates us in 
sadness before the majesty we have dis- 
obeyed, he teaches us that abasement 
which may yet lead to exaltation, and that 
humility which is the surest forerunner of 
honour. 

There is something, lioweyer, in this pe* 
titiion still more striking. In every other 
petition of this prayer, we employ the ian-* 
guage of dependent beings; and it is in ab- 
solute submission to the will of God, that 
we offer every supplication, j^ut this peti- 
tion is conditional ; and in the very mo- 
ment we utter it, we ourselves express the 
terms upon which we hope and know it 
is to be granted. Father ^' forgive us our 
** trespasses, as we forgive them that tres* 
'' pass against ns.'' There is not in the 
language of man^ a sentence of so high and 
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solemn a sig^ificatioD. With the dawn 
of every day, it reminds us of that spirit, 
of '' which alone is the kingdom of 
'' Heaven f and ere we pass the thresh- 
old of our closets^ it makes our own 
voice pronounce the conditions upon 
which the day is to be passed. — Let the 
kind and compassionate spirit go forth 
with renewed confidence, after such pre- 
paration^ to its labours of mercy and of 
love. But let the selfish^ the uncharit- 
able, and the unforgiving man pause ere 
he advances into the scenes of guilt ; and, 
if the pleasures of sin, of hatred and re- 
venge allure him, let him consider well, 
what are those conditions which he re- 
nounces, and whose is that forgiveness 
which he. disdains. 

3. The last petition of our prayer is for 
the future. We have just prayed for the 
time that is past; — we have been looking 
back upon the days that are gone; — 
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we have called to mind the errors by 
which they have been distinguished ; — 
and we have solicited the pardon of Hea- 
ven, for all the wanderings of our way. 
Under such impressions, bow natural is 
the prayer for the future. Lord I *' lead 
** us not into temptation, but deliver us 
" from evil/' 

If the wisdom of the world were to 
instruct us, it would here also instruct us 
in a different manner. Limiting its views 
to the present scene, it would teach us to 
pray for what we call the prosperities of 
life, for the acquisitions of wealth, the 
splendours of fame^ or long luxurious 
years of mortal pleasure. How simple, 
but how sublime, on the other hand, is 
the prayer of our Lord ! 

"Lead us not into temptation!'' "What- 
^' ever may be the scenes of that future 
*' time which no eye but Thine can see, 
'^ whether it be into the scenes of prospe- 
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" rity or adversity that thy hand is to coa- 
" duct us, lead us not into those mighty 
" trials vhere our faith may fail, and our 
" obedience give way : To us, and to our 
" weakness, the extremes of prosperous 
•* and of adverse fortune are alike danger* 
" ouB. l«ead us not, O Father of Being, 
" into these fetal extremes ; and suflfer 
** not that the day which hreaks upon us 
*• should bring with it any hour in which 
" our weakness may be betrayed, or our 
" duty may be undone." 

" But deliver us from evil :'* — '* But» If 
" thy will is otherwise, — if to thine all- 
** wise Providence, it seems fit that our 
" faith and our obedience should be tried, 
" — if the scenes of prosperity are advan> 
*' cing to prove our weakness, or those of 
*' adversity to make trial of our strength, 
** grant at least that we may not know 
** the evil of «n. Let neither evil 
*' thoughts intrude into our understand* 
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'^ iiigs!^ nor evil desires possess them- 
^* selves of our hearts. And while we 
'^ are passing through the trials of mor- 
''talitVt let not our eye be closed to 
^^ that final kingdom, where reigneth 
" righteousness, — where the spirits of the 
*' good of every age are made perfect,— 
'^ to which all that are bom are equally 
'^ advancing, — and of which the eternal 
^' gates are closed only upon wilful un- 
" belief, and unrepented sin."— — 



. Such, my brethren, are the last pe- 
titions of our prayer. — The subject leads 
to many reflections. But it is at once 
the weakness, and the wisdom of this 
pla«e, to leave much of the truths which 
it tells, to your own meditation; and 
after the majesty of the thoughts which 
I have proposed to you, I presume to 
offer you only two reflections* 

1 . Let me entreat you to remember, 
that it is our *' daily'' prayer. Great as arc 
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the GonceptioQS to which it relates, and 
magnificent as are the hopes which it in- 
volves, it is yet prescribed daily to every 
one who names the name of Christ. It 
is prescribed to all, from the cottage to 
the throne ; and to all it is prescribed for 
the same reasons, that they should 
*♦ walk worthy of immortality ;" — that 
they should look upon the scenes of life, 
with the high mind of the traveller who 
is advancing through them to a greater 
home ; and that no morning should arise, 
without renewing, amid every scene of 
darkness or of trial, '' the spirit which 
** leads to the kingdom of Heaven.** 
What would be the event even of one 
day passra under the influence of such 
morning devotion, the calm of the 
evening would tell. But what would be 
the event of life passed under such in-* 
fluence, though the repose of age might 
anticipate, the ear of mortal man is not 
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made to hear, nor even his imagination 
to conceive, 

2. Let me entreat you, in the second 
place, to remember, that, by a very na- 
tural piety, it is everywhere the " in- 
'^ fimt's*" prayer ; and that the first words 
of devotion which the infant tongue is 
taught to repeat, are those which our 
Lord has prescribed. There is some- 
thing very interesting in this reflection ; 
and it is a call upon you, my elder bre- 
thren, vrho have the instruction of the 
young, to teach them '* to pray with un- 
^ derstanding."* 

Teach them then, my friends, (and in 
so doing you will in no mean degree in- 
struct yourselves) that whatever may be 
the .circumstances in which they are 
born, they have all a " Father who is in 
<'. Heaven i" from whom they came, and 
to whom they are to return ; and let 
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their infimt lips leara to ^ hallow his 
** name." 

Teach them, in the world into which 
they are to go, that whatev^ may be 
the reign of the vices or passions of meiif 
^^ his kingdom '* consisteth only in ^ right- 
^^ eousness ;" and that his will alone can 
be done by *' doing justly, and loving 
'' mercy, and walking humUy with 
*^ Him." 

Teach them, in the last |dace^ that 
while they are every day dependent 
upon Him, there are others in some mea- 
sure ^dependent upon them ;^— 4liat the va» 
Jue of past time is only in the memory 
of doing good, and of the future in the 
resolution to do it ;— ^that to him who is 
called to honour, and glory, and immor- 
tidity, life has no real evil but sin, and 
no real good but obedience ; — ^and, still 
more than all, that the same divine 
Being who has thus taught them how to 
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pray, has taught them also how to liv^ 

and how to .^ie. . 

« 

Upon all, whether old or young, may 
the grace of that compassionate Sa- 
viour descend, with all its saving and 
inspiring influence I May the prevailing 
words which He hath given, never be 
pronounced without rising to Heaven, 
** like the incense of the evening sacri- 
^* fice f and whenever ye prostrate your- 
selves before the universal Father, may 
your devotion be exalted by the high 
remembrance, that He who deigned to 
be your Master w^oor earth, \s in that 
moment your Intercessor in Heaven ! 
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SERMON VI, 



ON THB BXAMPLE OF OUR SAVIOURS 

PIETY. 



i^HILIPPIANS, ii. 5. 

^' Let this mind be in you^ which was aUo m 

*« Christ Jesus." 

JN these wordSf as in many other parts 
of Scripturet the example of our Lord is 
recommended to our imitation ; and the 
great proof of the character of a Christian 
is considered as consisting in following 
the steps of his master. It has often 
accordingly been stated as an argument 
for the truth and excellence of our reli- 
gion, that the divine Author of it has not 
only bequeathed us a system of the most 
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pure and perfect morality, but that he 
himself is the great examf^ of the per« 
fection he describes, and has left a model, 
to the last hour of time, for the imitation 
of his followers. 

To imitate, however, is not to copy. 
It is not servilely to use the expressions, or 
to adopt the manners, or to affect some of 
the actions of another. It is to enter in- 
to the spirit, and to acquire the disposi- 
tions which formed the character, and 
produced the conduct of those we admire. 
It is not, therefore, the exhortation of the 
apostle that we should barely copy the 
example of our Lord, but that the same 
*' mind should be in us which was in 
'* Christ Jesus,** 

It is, of course, my brethren, of the hu- 
man nature of oqf Saviour that the 
apostle thus speaks, and which alone he 
proposes as the subject of our imitation. 
His divine nature can be known to us on* 
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]y as it resembles that of the Deity him« 
seli^ in which it is so intimately blended 
and where it is lost to our apprehension 
amid the splendours of Omnipotence. It 
is, therefore, the character of our Saviour 
only in his human nature that 1 shall at 
present attempt to consider, or what the 
nature of that mind was which has pro-; 
duced so perfect a model for the future 
imitation of man. 

In every character of distingui^ed 
eminence there is always some ruling 
principle, which affords the permanent 
motives of conduct, and to which all its 
peculiarities may be referred ; some pre- 
vailing disposition which absorbs every 
lower affection of our nature, and which 
throws over the whole conduct a degree 
of unity and consistence never to be ob- 
served in that of ordinary men. If in this 
view we consider the human character of 
our Lord, we shall find that the prevail- 
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iiig principle of his mind was that of 
Piety — that deep and exalted piety which 
is founded upon the '• love of God/' — 
which is maintained by constant conunu- 
nion with him, — and which sees every 
other object as unworthy of its pursuit, 
but that of knowing his laws, and doing 
his will. It i9 a character which wise 
men in different ages have loved to con* 
ceive, as the utmost exaltation of the hu« 
man faculties, and as approaching to the 
perfection and happiness of the Divine 
Mature : but it is a character also, which 
no age (except that of Je5us][ has ever 
hoped or attempted to realize. ' 

I speak not,' at present, of the numer- 
ous or affecting instances of his devotion, 
—of those retirements of meditation, — 
of those perpetual acts of thanksgiving, 
—of those ardent and humble prayers, 
which we meet with in every page of the 
Gospels. These are, indeed, the signs 
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and expressions of piety; but ^ey tft' 
not piety itself. I speak of the coulrse 
and tenor of his life, — of the siniple and 
undeviating system of his whole conduct, 
— of that piety which was exemplified, 
not in words alone, but in every scene of 
suffering or of repose. 

1. It is exemplified, in jkhe first place, 
in the early dedication of his mind to 
religious thought, and in the great and 
exalted views which he then attained of 
the wisdom and goodness of God. Of 
the events of his youthful years, wc are 
ignorant. * We know only, that ** he dwelt 
<' with his parents at Nazareth, and was 
'• subject unto them.** The only incident 
which marks this long period, is his ap« 
pearing, at an early age, in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, ^* sitting in the midst of 
" the teachers of religion, both bearing 
^ them, and asking them questions.'' 
From this simple incident, however, we 
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may learn what were the occupations 
of his youthful mind. . Amid the obscu- 
rity and solitude of Nazareth, we can see 
him employed in silent communion with 
God. We can follow the progress of his 
youthful devotion, as it rose amid the 
scenery of nature, and grew in his study 
of the history of the people of IsraeL 
We can see him from hence^ gradually 
entering into the merciful purposes of his 
Father towards fallen man; and while 
unknown to men, yet preparing his mind 
to become the instructor and the Sav]« 
our of the world. We know at least, at 
this period, that '^ he grew, and waxed 
'' strong in spirit, filled with wisdom ; 
** and that the grace of God was upon 
" him." There were, indeed, greater il- 
luminations, with which he 'descended 
from above. But, in examining his hu- 
man character alone, it is natural for us 
to consider this early and secret de^ 
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yotion, as the great fbundatioii of that 
character which distinguished his future 
days, and as recorded for the perpetual 
imitation of the young of his people. 

3. From this origin, the piety of our 
Saviour, is, in the second place, ex* 
einplified in the zeal and activity with 
which, in maturer years, he fulfilled 
the mighty office for which he was 
sent It is a striking contrast which 
the energy of his active life presents 
to us, when compared with the si- 
silence and solitude of his early days. 
From the hour that his ministry com- 
menced, we no longer see the retired and 
thoughtful sage ; but the ardent and un- 
wearied teacher. We see him descend- 
ing into the ordinary scenes and exigen- 
cies of life; healing the sick, — giving sight 
to the blind, — above all, '* preaching the 
'• gospel unto the poor/' But of this 
change, the great principle he every- 

IS 
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where explains himself. '' It was h\B 
'• Father*s work. It was the work which 
^' was given him to do. It was the end 
^^ for which he came into the world/' 
This was the principle which prevailed 
over every other affection of his being, and 
which made him solicitous onfly ^^ to do 
^' the will of Him that sent him/' Amid 
the various temptations of mortality, 
none for a moment ever seduces him 
from the great end he had in view ; and 
no consciousness of more than. human 
powers ever makes him descend even to 
the greatest weaknesses of man. In the 
scene of the temptation in the wilderness, 
are shadowed out to us, as on purpose, 
those greater seductions which alone 
could affect a superior mind ; the seduc^* 
tions ^of power,— of ambition, — of uni- 
versal dominion ; — yet these cost him no 
trouble to resign ; and he dismisses them 
with that calm contempt, which marks 
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the established resolution of his hearty 
and shews the mightier purposes be had 
in view. 

3. The piety of our Lord is, in the 
third place, exemphfied in the cheerful 
submission with which he bore all the 
enls to which his great office too surely 
destined him.^^^It was a life indeed of 
hardship unparalleled among men, and 
deprived of every consolation which in 
general mingles with the sufierings of hu- 
manity. No fame attended his ministryt 
•*^no veneration followed his doctrines, 
•p»^o private happiness awaited him, to 
console the sufferings of his public life. 
He was^ on the contrary, " despised and 
^ rejected of men,** — cbomed to asso- 
ciate with the lowest of the people, — 
left to want and neglect ; — or, if rais- 
ed into notice, raised only to be the 
object of brutal ridicuIe,-*to be the jest 
of the Pharisee, and the derision of the 
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Scribe. As his life advanced, these evils 
all aflBamed a deeper hue ; and to him 
alone, in all the history of man, be- 
longed one exquisite source of suffering 
— the prophetic certainty of every addi- 
tiodftl evil he was yet to bear. To all 
other men, the future is unknown ; and 
even ki the racMst trying tiircumstanees 
of duty, Hope will yet come to animate 
their minds. But to him no mortal 
hope could come; and ftcsm the first 
hour of bis ministry to the last, he saw 
the awftjf scene more nearly approach* 
ing, when Nature herself was to shudder 
at his sufferings, and when '^ no sorrow 
*• was to be Rke unto his sorrow,** ^ Be^ 
^ bold/' said he to his disciples, in the 
simple and unpretending miration of the 
gospel, '^ Behold, we go up to Jerosii^ 
^Mem; and all things that are written 
^ by the prophets concerning the Son of 
'' IMTan, shaff be accomplished. Fw he 
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''shall be delivered uDto the Gentiles^ 
^ and shall be mocked, and spitefully 
'* intreated ; and they shall scourge hioi 
^' and put him to death."^ 

4. It is in this last scene, and in the di* 
?ine magnanimity with which it was borne, 
that the piety of our XiOrd was finally ex- 
emplified. I will not, my brethren, re- 
trace to you its history. I will not men- 
tion the sad incidents which compose it, 
-—the scourge, the spe^r, ^nd the cross. 
I attempt not to describe that conduct 
which wrested even from the heathen 
centurion, the sublime confession, that 
'' truly this man was the Son of God." 
I entreat you only to consider what was 
the foundation of his magnanimity ; and 
to observci that it was the same uncon- 
quered spirit of piety which animated 
every other period of his life. " It was 
*' for this purpose he was born, and for 
^f this end he c^me into the world'* Such 
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^as th^ tiiighty destiny to which his Fa» 
ther had called him. It was his only to 
obey. His conduct accordingly, through 
the whole of this terrific sceiiet has none 
of the appearances of human heroism*; 
none of thiait Assumed ease, 6t indig- 
nant disdain, or philosophic ihdifierence, 
with which they who looked ohly to 
humsin praise/ have sometimes inet their 
fate. — It is not to the world ' He looks, 
but to God. It is not with men that He 
holds converse^t in that trying day, to 
awaken their admiration, or stamp his me- 
mory on their hearts. It is his *' Father ** 
only to whom he prayi^ — to whom alone 
he lifts his eyes, — ^to whom in silence he 
dedicates all his woes. Even in the final 
moment of expiring life, he says only, 
*' It is finished !' * and " bows his head,*' as 
the last^act of submission to the majesty 
of Gcid, and then '* gives up the ghost.'' 
Such was the human character of 
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Jesus Christ,— Hsuch that prevailing prin- 
ciple which influenced the system of his 
life, and gave accordingly to his con- 
duct, that unity and consistence which 
we should look for in vain among the 
children of men • It was that spirit of high 
and exalted Piety, which was founded on 
the early knowledge and love of '' Him 
** who alone is good/' — ^which, improved 
by thought and secret meditation^ raised 
hk mind to the full conception of the 
^ods of the divine government, — which, in 
the progress of these sublime conceptions^ 
led him to consider himself only a& an 
agent in this system of beneficence, — and 
which finally determined him to cast 
away every care^ and every fear» but 
that of doing the great work for which 
he was designed. 

It is a character, indeed, my brethren, 
worthy only of that region from which 
he descended ; and it must ever be with 
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humbled and subdued hearta^ that tha 
best of us can come to its examtnatioa* 
Yet there is joy in thinking on the greab* 
neoi c^ him who is the '' leader of our 
** salration/'^-'-^iiere is comfort in beiog 
called by himself to be '' his folloip* 
'' en3»"--^here is hope in the expresstoa 
of the apostle, '' that the same mind uiay 
'^ be in us which was in Christ Jesus/' 

Does then the example oi* yom Sbt 
viour, my young friends, awaken your 
ambition? Does your eye follow with 
rapture the steps of his '' most holy 
'* lite r and in the world that b befora 
you do you wish and pray to be bia 
disciples ? Let then '* the mind which 
'' was in him" be ever present to your 
thoughts. In your retirements ci devo- 
tion, spread before you the volume Q$ 
his life, and ^Vmuse'* upon it until tba 
^ fire" of piety ^ kindles in your heartft,'* 
and ^ your tongue speaks»'* with unbid-' 
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den homage, the praises of your Lord. 
—In your intercourse with men, let your 
eye " look ever unto him ;" — whatever 
may be the part that is assigned you, 
whether it be to act or suffer, remember 
that he has gone before you on the way, 
and that the scene which you now tread, 
was once trod by him. Remember what 
was the ^' spirit'' that animated Him,— - 
what that prevailing principle which led 
him '' to despise all glory, and to endure 
^ all shame" in the discharge of the high 
and eternal service to which he was 
iq[ipointed. Remember, lastly, that his 
^ father is also your firi;her, and his God 
*• is your God/' 

II. There is yet, however, a farther view 
of this subject :— ^Ye have seen the^ close 
of your Saviour's life, — ^ye have seen him 
'^ humble himself) and become obedient 
^^ to death, even the death of the cross.'* 
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It is now that revelation opens to you 
a mightier scene, and that the veil is 
withdrawn from the eyes of mortality. 
^ Wherefore God also hath highly ex- 
** alted him, and given him a name 
^^ which is above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in Heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth, and 
^ that every tongue should confess that 
'^ Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
'• God the lather." 

Such is now the glorious completion 
of that humble and pious life '' which 
^ was once despised and rejected of 
"men!" And such, my young friends, 
(whoever you may be), is the final scene 
to which ye also are called. Ye are the 
children of the same Father; ye also 
are fellow workers in the same service, 
and the same '' mind " which was in him 
may also be in you. In that Heaven 
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to which he hath ascended^ he now pre- 
pareth mansions '^ for 4ho6e that love 
'* him ;" and '^ your labours and tribula* 
'' tions^ which are but for a moment/' 
may also be crowned, by his redeeming 
hand, ^ with an eternal weight of glory/' 
** What then shall separate you from 
<' the love/' and from the imitation of 
Christ ? '' Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
^ persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
^ peril, or the sword i God forbid ! " for 
through all these, his triumphant step 
has passed before you, *' and in all these 
things, ye also may be more than con- 
querors^ through him that loved you/' 
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ON THfi BVIDSKCE WHICH ARISES TROVL 
THX NAT0EB AND CBARACTER OF 
THE GOSPEL* 



■ 

St Mark, xv. 39- 

^ And when the Centurion that ttood ever 
^ mgaimt Bim^sam thete things^ he said^ 
'' Truly this man wa9 the San if Godr 

£vx&r yeart my brethren^ to tbose of 
our communiooy brings round the grate- 
fal season, when we commemorate the 
arrival of the Author of our Faith, and 
the Leader of our Salvation ; and, in the 
progress of time, every year also brings 
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forward to us the young of our congrega* 
tions, who are entering upon the eventful 
stage of life, and taking upon them the 
obligations of that religion into which they 
were baptized. 

In obedience to these affecting circum- 
stances, it has been the usual practice of 
this place, to devote the season to sbme 
explanation of the nature and evidences of 
the Christian faith ; — to select from the 
great mass of evidence, some of those fa- 
miliar illustrations which may suit the ap- 
prehensions of the young or the busy, — 
and, by the prosecution of these subjects, 
to lead them on, (under the blessing of 
God,) to a right estimate of the majesty 
of that service in which they are to be 
engaged, when they celebrate the birth of 
the Saviour of the world. 

Of this privilege I wish, in the pre- 
sent season, to avail myself, and, (sur- 
rounded as we are with the young, not 
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only of our own families^ but of those 
who, at a distance from their families, 
are assembled in this place to carry on 
the great business of their education,) to 
lay before you some views of the divine 
origin of the Gospel, which I trust may 
not be unsuited to the character of youth, 
and to the nature of the studies in which 
they are engaged. la attempting this, I 
am to entreat my young friends tp consi*- 
der me in no higher light than that of a 
Father who addresses the family whoni 
be loves, and who wishes, while this 
grateful season is passing, to lay before 
them, in the simplest language, the pro?- 
gressive evidences of that religion, which 
he considers as. their greatest and heA% 
possession. My elder friends will, I trust, 
listen not unwillingly to the views I am 
to present of that faith of which they ex* 
perienqe the value; and those among 
them yfhq are parents, may perhaps Bud 
jiome subjects suggeste4 to t{iem, wMcb 
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they may perhaps think fit to prosecute 
in the education of their own children. 

When we hear of a religion descend* 
ing to us from Heaven ; and of one ap* 
pearing upon earth invested with the lof- 
ty commission of reveaUngthe Divine Will 
to men, the first question is, *' Are the 
** facts ascertained ? Was there in truth 
^* such a person ? or is it the tradition only 
** of dark and credulous ages P'" To this 
first question, the answer is completely sa» 
tisfactory. The birth, the life, the death, 
and the resurrection of Jesus Christ, are 
proved by the same evidence, and in the 
same manner, by which the existence and 
history of any other person is proved at the 
same distance of time. They are recorded 
by contemporary historians; — they arc 
acknowledged by all the enemies of his 
religion ; — they have undergone a more 
severe examination ;— and they are now 
proved by a more complete aeenmulation 
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of testimony, than any other events which 
have occurred at a similar distance in the 
history of man. Of all this, therefore, we 
have not only a sufficient evidence, but 
the same evidence which we uniformly 
loceive in similar investigations. 

Hie next question is, ^ Are the doctrines 
^ which he taught faithfully transmitted to 
<' us ? Is the religion of the Gospel that 
^ which he actually taught ? or has it been 
^ changed or adulterated amid the tradi- 
^ tions of the ages which have succeed* 
" ed?'' To this second question, the an- 
swer is equally satisfactory. The reli- 
gion of the Gospel has not been en- 
trusted to the weakness of human tra* 
dition. It exists in a book which is 
coeval with the religion itself which it an- 
nounces, — which has remained through 
every age, and amid all the varieties of 
subsequent opinion, as the great standard 
to which all have appealed, — ^and which, 
from the first aire of Christianitv to the 
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present^ has been hallowed with a care, 
and preserved with a reverence, which sub- 
stantiate to all men, not only its authen- 
ticity, but its purity* No work of man 
has ever been guarded with such jealousy, 
— or spread abroad with such zeal, — or 
examined with such minute accuracy as 
the book of the New Testament ; — and au 
the evidence, therefore, which satisfies us, 
with regard to wridngs of the same dis- 
tance of time, applies with increased force 
to the book which contains the principles 
of our religion. 

When we have arrived at these preli- 
minary conclusions, — when we are satis- 
fied that the Author of Christianity exist- 
ed, and that the book of the Gospel con- 
tains the precise religion which he taught, 
— the next question is, ^^ What is the pecu- 
*^ liar nature of this religion ? In what re* 
<« spects does it differ from the numerous 
^ religions which have arisen among man- 
<< kipd ? and are ^there any circumstan- 
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" ces peculiar to it, which evince its pro- 
** ceeding from a higher origin ?" — This is 
the most important question which we can 
examine ; and for the examination of it 
we possess many advantages, whether 
we consider it in relation to human na- 
ture, at the aera of the arrival of our Lord, 
or at the period of the world when we 
now exist. 

The aera when the Author of Christianity 
appeared, as you know, was. one of the 
most important in the history of man. It 
was a period when the ancient world had 
arisen to its highest state of improvement, 
— when all the powers of the human 
mind had been exerted, and exerted with 
success, in almost every branch of art, and 
every department of science, and beyond 
the limits of which the wisdom of antiquity 
never advanced. We are able, therelcve, 
to compare the doctrines of the Gospd, 
with all that the accumulated wisdom of 
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ages had discovered at that aera ; and to 
mark in what respect they differ upon the 
greatest objects of human thought. The sera 
in which we UvCi in this view, is not less im- 
portant. From the one to the other, eightr 
een hundred years have passed, and in 
that time the ambition of conquest, — the 
pursuits of commerce, — and the enthusi- 
asm>of science, have made us acquainted 
with almost every nation that inhabits this 
globe, with their laws, their manners, and 
their systems of religion. The map of 
human understanding, and of human at- 
tainments, in all their varieties, from the 
rude superstitions of the savage, to the 
most refined institutions of civilized men, 
thus lies before us; and we are able, 
therefore, to compare the religion of 
Jesus Christ, with every other system of 
opinions that has existed or now exists 
among mankind. It is to this compari- 
son that I at present wish, my younger 
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brethren, to solicit your attention ; and 
although the views I am now to pre- 
sent must necessarily be very slight and 
superficial, I yet trust that, in the prose- 
cution of them, you will be able to see, 
from the history of human nature itself, 
that the origin of your religion is, and 
must be from Heaven,.and that he who 
brought it to mankind, " was truly the 
« Son of God/^ 

1. Under these views of comparison, I 
am then to say, in the first place, that the 
religion of the Gospel is the only one which 
has ever yet appeared among mankind, 
which is adequate to all the instinctive 
desires and expectations of the human 
mind. I am not now to speak of the in- 
trinsic excellence of this reHgion, or of its 
accommodation to all the wants and all 
the wretchedness of a being like man. I 
am to speak of it only as compared with 
the conclusions of human wisdom, as 
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they appear either in the ancient or in 
the modern world. Both of them are be- 
fore us ; and from both I am persuaded 
the thoughtful mind must draw the same 
conclusion. 

If we look to the ancient world, — ^to that 
period when science and philosophy had 
attained, through progressive ages, to their 
highest point of improvement, we see them 
terminating uniformly in doubt and indeci- 
sion ; we see various schools with various 
principles, — some leading to piety, others 
to atheism ; — the great mass of the people 
left (and left willingly) to the dominion 
of superstition ; — and the wise concluding 
all their inquiries, either in the belief that 
these subjects were beyond the reach of 
human thought, or in the ardent prayer 
that the Deity would at last reveal himself 
to the inquiries of his creatures.—— -If 
we look to the world as it at present exhi- 
bits itsdf in ev^y country unvisited by 
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the Gospel, we see it coFered with varie- 
ties of imposture and superstition; the 
great principles of religion buried under 
the mass of barbarous rites or unpfoduc- 
tive ceremonies; and the wise and the 
thoughtful retiring from the delusions of 
the vulgar, into the dark shade of doubt 
and scepticism. If, from these melan- 
choly prospects, you turn your eye to the 
reUgion of the Gospel, you see a system 
which even its enemies acknowledge to be a 
system of religious and of moral grandeur. 
You see a system, simple in its doctrines, 
but sublime in their nature, beyond all that 
the imagination of man had hitherto in 
any age conceived ; adapted to the com- 
prehension of the infant, and yet adequate 
to the exaltation of the sage ; compre** 
bending within its pale all the most culti- 
vated nations of mankind, — ^numbering 
among its disciples all the greater names 
which have ever adorned humanity^— and 
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accepted by them as the highest exalta- 
tion of their present nature, and the surest 
foundation of their future hopes. 

While' you thus see, my brethren, the 
difference which exists between the reli- 
gion of the Gospel and every other which 
has ever appeared among men, you are 
then to remember, — that the Author of 
this religion was a man of humble origin, 
and of obscure parentage ; that his life was 
passed at a distance from the wise or the 
learned, among the poor and the low- 
ly ; that a few years terminated his histo- 
ry ; and that a few humble inhabitants of 
Judea constituted all his society: — and 
you are then to say, Whether a religion 
of such a kind can have only a mortal 
origin ? Whether there is anything in the 
hbtory of human nature, at that age^ which 
in any degree corresponds to such a fact ? 
And whether there be any possible way 
by which the appearance of such a sys- 

10 
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tern of religion, in such circumstances^ 
can be accounted for, but by the imme- 
diate providence and inspiration of God ? 
2. Such is the conclusion which I think 
must be drawn from the view of the na- 
ture of the religion of the Gospel, as it 
relates to the mind of the individual. 
There is a second view of it which arises 
from its relation to the welfare of society, 
or the prosperity of the world. When 
you look over the history of religion ; — 
when you examine the nature of the sys- 
tems of religious belief that have existed 
before the sera of the Gospel, or which 
have arisen since, — ^you will find them 
marked by one uniform feature of mor- 
tal origin, that of carrying within theoGH 
selves all the weakness or all the igno- 
rance of the age or country in which they 
arose. You will see them incorporating 
wilh themselves the forms of govern- 
ment — the institutions of society-^the 
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mannerdi tb0 opinions, and the presju* 
dices wl4cli were peculiar to the coun-^. 
try or age which gave th^m birth ; sane- 
tif^iiig I thus the errors and evea the 
vipes of barbarous times, and checkingi 
by the most powerful of all restraints, the 
liatural progress of the hitman mind, and 
all the improvements of which society is 
susceptiyci — From thi^ uniform picture 
of the nditowness of the mind of man, 
even ill lis greatest exertions, turn your 
^e^yes^ my brethren, to the religion of the 
Gospel, ainl mark the view which it takes 
of human nature. You will see, in the 
first placie, that it belongs to jdio age^^ — 
to m) government,— *^nd to no climate ; — 
^jaai it incorporates nothing with itself of 
tbe period of society when it arose ; — 
that it embi*aces, on the contrary, the 
whole human race in its contemplation ; — 
and that, while it leaves to society all the 
improvement of which it is capat^ it 
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prescribes only those general laws of so- 
cial welfare^ upon which the prosperity of 
the world must finally rest. — ^You willsee^ 
in the second place, that this accommo- 
dation of the religion of the Gospel to 
the welfare of mankind has actually 
taken place ;-r4hat it is it which has given 
to modern Europe the foundation of all 
its greatness;— f that it is it which has given 
to all Chnslian countries the relation of 
brethren, and to all Christian people the 
bc^f pf equal rights and equal duties ; 
—that it is it which has thus, (either 
directly or indirectly,) broken the chains 
of the captivci — softened tl^ sufiferings 
of the prisoner, — ^poured even into the 
systems o£ li^slation the elevation of its 
own spirit ; and given at last, to the poor 
and the lowly of mankind, to whom it first 
was i^reached, the dignity of men, and the 
rights of nature.— You will see, in the last 
place, ^t the world is yet far below the 
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perfection which the Gospel contemplates. 
In the eighteen hundred years that have 
passed since its promulgation among man- 
kind, the human race have doubtless made 
in every respect the greatest advances; and 
whether we regard the progress of know- 
ledge, of laws, or of manners, we shall find 
in its influence the most powerful cause of 
this progress. Yet, who is there that looks 
at the internal government of nations, or 
the maxims by which they are yet go- 
verned, with regard to the nations around 
them, who does not sigh to think of the 
deep and selfish prejudices which still hang 
upon the minds of men ? Who is there who 
does not see, that if the principles of the 
Gospel were really felt and fully acted 
upon, the prosperity of all nations would 
be consulted ? — ^that the human race 
would terminate in the simple concep- 
tion of a family, — in family relations, in 
faihily duties, and family afieqtion; and 
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that the universe of mankind would find 
at last, that they had only one Father 
in Heaven, one relation to his various 
children, and one duty to their brethren 
upon earth. 

When you have considered these things, 
my young friends ; — when you have seen 
the difference of this religion from all 
others that have been presented to men ; 
— when you have seen, that it has a 
greater aspect, and that all the wisdom 
of men is yet still . infinitely beneath it, 
— I am to request of you, to lay your 
hands upon your hearts, and to say^ 
whether such a system of religion is pro- 
portionable to anything that you know 
of human wisdom ? — whether its appear- 
ance in such an age, has any resemblance 
to the known capacity of the human 
mind ? and whether there be any other 
account that can be given of it, than that 
It arose immediately from the inspiration 
and the benevolence of Heaven ? 
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3. There is yet, however, a greater view 
of the subject ; and I am to state, in the 
third place, That the religion of the 
Gospel is the only one which has ever 
appeared among mankind, which is com- 
mensurate to the future hopes or expecta- 
tions of the human soul. Upon this 
subject, I have little necessity to dilate. 
When you look at the opinions of the 
unbaplized world, either in ancient or in 
modem times, you see in their views of 
futurity, the traces only of a gross and of 
a barbarous invention,-— a stale little ele^ 
vated above the ignorance or the dark- 
ness of mortality,*— in which the same 
passions, the same' prejudices, and the 
same appetites prevail, — ^which promises 
only the continuation of the frail and fe- 
verish existence we have experienced, — 
and which holds forth no promise of 
some sublimef state of being, where no- 
Mer acquisitions may be omde^ and 
higher )ojb be tasted . ■ W hen you look 
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at the religion of the Gospel, on the 
contrary, (simply as it speaks upon 
this awful subject, and fearfully as it 
withdraws the veil which hides the sanc- 
tuary of God), you see a " new heaven 
^ and a new earth/' You see humanity 
exalted from the ^ossness of a lower 
world. — You see all that is great, all that 
is good, all that is pure in your nature, 
bursting from the chains within which it 
has been confined, and purified by the 
merits and niediation of a diviner Being, 
from the corruptions which it has acquired* 
—You see an immeasurable space enteod- 
ed, in which the ascending mind may pass 
to higher states ^ of knowledge, of wis- 
^ dom, and of joy/' — You see, (what is 
yet more) thkt, to this exaltation, the 
precepts of the same religion naturally 
conduct its followers ; that the discipline 
which it prescribes in time, is that which 
leads to the glories of eternity,; and that, 
ia the lowest situatioD of human natuK,. 
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the mind of the Chrislian may be ripened, 
under the influence of the Spirit of God, 
to become at last the companion of the 
angel and the archangel, ^* and of the 
" spirits of the just,'* then " made per- 
" feet/' Of such doctrines, I am not 
now to say that they are the only ones 
which meet all the instinctive wishes and 
expectations of our mysterious nature. 
I am only to remind you of their differ- 
ence from everything that human wisdom 
has taught, either in former or in succeed- 
ing ages ; and to ask you, whether He 
who, eighteen hundred years ago, taught 
these doctrines, and proposed these views, 
. was only a human being ? Whether the 
difference of these doctrines, from aM 
that nature and philosophy had arrived 
at^ is not a proof of the difference of the 
origin from which they proceeded ? — and 
whether any other cause can be assigned 
for this astonishing exception from all the 
uniform appearances of humaa nature. 
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than the immediate presence and provi- 
dence of the God of salvation ? 

Such are, my young brethren, 

the first views which present themselves, 
when we take a general survey of our 
nature, and of the capacity and attain** 
menta of man. In e^ Ugh, in which 
we consider the religion of the Gospel, 
whether as adapted to the mmd of the 
individual, — to the prosperity of the hu- 
man race, — or to the future expecta- 
tions of the human soul, — it is in all re- 
spects different from what we know or 
learn, either of the progress of human pow- 
ers, or the reach of human foresight. The 
question is (after all this survey), to what 
origin shall we attribute it ? and I trust, 
(when you prosecute the very imperfect 
illustrations I have presented upon this 
great subject) you will feel that there is 
no other possible origin to which it can 
be attributed^ than to the immediate in- 
spiration of the Almighty ; and that he 
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therefore who brought it to a dark aod 
doubtful world 9 " was truly the Son of 
« God." 

Every season of devotion, my 

brethren^ which our church prescribes, has 
its peculiar and appropriate sentiments. 
The season upon which we now again 
annually enter, is a season of religious 
joy i and the sentiments with which it 
ought to be met, are those of hope, of 
thankfulness, and of adoration. 

The views which I have now present- 
ed, may, on this account, I trast, be of 
some use to my younger brethren, in 
leading them to form adequate notions 
of the character of that religion in which 
they were born ; to feel what was the bles- 
sing their parents conferred upon them 
when they poured upon their infant heads 
the waters of their baptism ; and to give 
them, in their early years, some substan- 
tial grounds of conviction, which may en- 
able them to meet all the sophistiy and 
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Bcepticism with which the world is after-^ 
wards but too likely to assail them. 

In the present moment, I have only to 
pray the God of salvation, that His Spirit 
may descend upon this congregation, and 
upon all of every church or country, who 

are now assembled in the same grateful 
service ; — ^that He, " without whom no- 
« thing is strong, and nothing is holy,'' 
may, in the time of this mortal life, so 
pour his grace upon all our souls, ^* that, 
^^ by casting away the works of darkness, 
'^ and putting upon us the armour of 
** light," we may meet with pure hearts 
the arrival of his Son ; ^^ and that, in the 
^* last day, when He shall come again in 
^^ bis glorious majesty, to judge both the 
^* quick and the dead, we may arise to 
^^ the life immortal, through Him/' who 
alone was commissioned to promise, and 
alone is empowered to give it* 
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ON TH£ EVIDENCE WHICH ARISES FROM 
THE PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL. 



Acts, xii. 24. 

^' But the zwrd of God grew and tntdti^ 

" pUedr 

In obedience to the feettngs and duties 
of this season of devotion, (and in the anx- 
ious hope of leading the minds of my 
younger brethren to some adequate no- 
tions of the majesty of that service in 
which they are employed when they com- 
memorate the birth of the Saviour of the 
world,) I have proposed to devote it to 
the suggestion of some general views with 
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regard to the nature and character of the 
religion of the Gospel, which may lead 
them to conclude, that it must necessarily 
derive its origin from a higher source 
than human wisdom; and that, there- 
fore, He who brought it to the world, 
"was truly the son of God/' 

With this view, when we were last as- 
sembled, I pointed out to them some ge- 
neral heads by which it might be com- 
pared with the religions either of ancient 
or modern times. I reminded them, that 
it was the only religion which has been 
ever presented to man, which was ade- 
quate to all the wants and desires of the 
human mind ; — that it was the only reli- 
gion which was adequate to the social 
character of man ; — ^that it embraced the 
whole race of man in its contemplation ; 
^— that it contained the principles of uni- 
versal prosperity ; — and that all the at- 
tainments of social wisdom, were yet far 
below the happiness and perfection to 
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which its precepts and its spirit virtually 
lead.— In the last place, I reminded them, 
that it was the only religion which was 
adequate to all the future hopes and ex- 
pectations of the human soul ; — ^that the 
discoveries which it made, mighty and 
undeserved as they were, yet fell in 
with all our instinctive principles of be- 
lief; and that, while it realized all the 
greatest wishes which the human heart 
can form, it prescribed, at the same time, 
the simple precepts by which the lowest 
and most obscure of its true and faithful 
disciples might attain to all it promised. 
After this comparison, I entreated them 
to reflect, in what age, and in what cir- 
cumstances, this magnificent system of 
religion arose ; — to consider whether 
it has any resemblance to anything 
the world has ever presented of hu- 
man wisdom^ of human foresi^t, or of 
human benevolence ?-*And then to ask 
themselves, whether thete be any other 
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reasoDable or satisfactory account that 
can be given of its origin, than that it 
proceeded immediately from the provi- 
dence and inspiration of God ? 

From this first and fundamental consi- 
deration of the nature of the rehgion of 
the Gospeli I am in the present hour, to 
solicit your attention to a second consi-- 
deration :— to the view of its Progress,— 
to the circumstances which, in this respect 
also, distinguish it from all the usual ap» 
pearances of human nature, — and to the 
conclusions which naturally follow from 
these appearances. 

If we look at the history of human opi- 
nions, we shall find, that the principles of 
religious belief ^re those, in every age, 
which have been the least changed, and 
which are the least susceptible of change. 
They are incorporated with the earliest 
feelings of youth, — they are sanctioned 
by impressions of awe which belong to 
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DO Other subject; — they are maintained 
by the dread of impiety^ and guarded 
by the terrors of apostacy. If we look 
accordingly over the actual condition 
of the world) in the many regions where 
the Gospel is yet unknown, we shall 
find their religions coeval with the his- 
tory of the countries which gave them, 
birth ; the present generations adhering 
blindly to the superstitions of their re- 
motest ancestors; and all the improve- 
ments of time, and all the progress of so- 
ciety, incapable of subduing the tenacity 
with which the human mind adheres to 
its first impressions of religious faith. We 
shall find, still farther, that the only me- 
thod in which new religions have ever been 
propagated among mankind, has been by 
the force of conquest, and chiefly by that 
conquest of enthusiasm, which, extermi- 
nating llie race it had subdued, paused 
not till it had planted the banners of its 
own faith upon the ruins of all former 
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opinioD. Such has been in all ages the 
history of human nature. I am now to 
entreat you to remember what has been 
the history of the progress of the Gos- 
pel. 

!• It began (as you well know, and at this 
season must well remember) in the deepest 
obscurity ; — in a country despised by all 
the rest of mankind, and among the low- 
est people of that country. The Author of 
it appeared to expire as a traitor and a 
malefactor, and his opinions seemed, and 
were designed, to be buried in his gra^p. 
What remained of them was confided to 
the care of a few simple and ignorant men; 
so very ignorant indeed, that, from their 
own artless avowal, they knew nothing of 
the great designs which they were to ex- 
ecute, until they were directed by a wis- 
dom above their own. 

The country which had conducted their 
Master to the cross, naturally rejected and 
persecuted his disciples. The countries 
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by which they were surrounded, were at 
the height of their civilization and im- 
provement, and had long looked down 
upon what they considered the supersti-* 
tions of Judea, with indignation and 
contempt. In both these countries, how- 
ever, the apostles of the Gospel sought 
for converts ; and in both these countries 
they found them. Called upon to carry 
^ the glad tidings '' which they had re- 
ceived, to every race and nation of man- 
kind, they met everywhere some who wel- 
comed them. In their own age, and be- 
fore they had sealed their faith with their 
blood, they saw the religion of the Gospel 
dawning among every surrounding people. 
Amid all its humility and all its dangers, 
there was something in it which carried 
conviction to the souls of men ; which 
dissolved the tenacity with which they 
were accustomed to adhere to the opi- 
nions of their forefathers; and which 
made the old fabric of supaititiOD fall, as 
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if by enchantment, before the humble 
preaching of ^ the fishermen of Gali- 
" leer 

When this first age expired ; when the 
miraculous assistance which was given 
to the first apostles ceased with theiA^ 
selves, the progress of the religion of the 
Gospel became still more extraordinary, 
because it was assisted by less powerful 
aid, and met by more powerful obstacles^ 
It was derided by the wise ; it was de- 
spised by the great ; it met the opposi* 
tion of the priesthood of all the establish- 
ed faiths ; and it met, still more, from its 
silent progress among the lowest orders 
of the people, the jealousy and the re^ 
Tenge of Imperial suspicion. For some 
centuries the history of its progress is that 
only of persecution and martyrdom. All 
the wise, all the privileged, all the estab- 
lished orders of society were ranged a- 
gainst it ; and yet, during all these va« 
nous oppositions, it was, by some inhe* 
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rent power of its own, slowly^ but surely, 
gaining its way. Beginning with the 
lowest conditions of society, with the low- 
ly and the poor, it exemplified that divine 
wisdom which made the preaching of 
the Gospel, in its final consequences, a 
more stupendous miracle than that of 
'^ raising the dead/' or of ^' giving sight to 
^ the blind/' From this humble level, firom 
these unnoticed portions of ancient socie- 
ty, it spread slowly, but steadily, its influ- 
eQce upwards. Every age of persecution 
added only to the number of its followers. 
Slaves became heroes under its discipline^ 
and peasants martyrs. The infliction of 
chains and of death» seemed to awaken 
only the courage that could bear them; 
and when . they were endured, the lan« 
guage of the lowest sufferers spoke of 
them as not only '^ honourable,'' but 
" glorious." 

Such was the first straggle between 
imperial power and the ^^ Gospd that 
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** was preached unto the poor.** The 
consequences, my brethren, you are all 
acquainted with. The religion of the 
Gospel spread silently amid all its ob- 
stacles, until it reached the highest and the 
mo»t refined classes of society, — until all 
the schools of ancient philosophy faded 
before its ray, — until it raised itself at last 
to the imperial Throne, — until the cross.of 
Christ rose triumphant upon the Capitol, 
' — and the religion of the Gospel became 
the established religion of the mightiest 
empire which has ever either subdued or 
enlightened the world. 

Is there not something, my young 
brethren, in this simple detail, which has 
to yoii the persuasion of eloquence ? Is 
there an}' other event in all the reach of 
history, which in any degree corresponds 
to this progress of the Gospel ? and, at va« 
nance, as it is, with all the known laws, 
and opposed by all the prejudices, of the 
human mind, is there any just or satisfac- 
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tory cause that can be assigned for its 
success, than ils connectioD with the de» 
signs and providence of the Almighty. 

2. Striking, however, as is the fact of this 
progress of the religion of the Gospel over 
all the wisdom and all the refinement of 
antiquity, and contradictory as it is to 
all we know of the history of religious 
opinions, there is yet another spectacle of 
which I am to remind you, in following 
out the history of the world, perhaps still 
more striking. The mighty empire» which, 
after conquering the world, had ended in 
being conquered by the religion of the 
Gospel, was destined to be dissolved. A 
new race of mankmd, brave from neces* 
sity, and barbarous from their origiut de- 
scended irom^ the north, spread them- 
selves, under various names, over the cul* 
tivated regions of Europe, and finally 
succeeded in destroying every remains of 
Roman civilization or greatness, and in co« 
vering the worid which Rome bad en* 
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lightened, with the dark tide of rudeness 
and barbarity. 

What was the consequence of this 
tremendous revolution to the religion 
of the Gospel ? — what was the con- 
sequence of the introduction of a new 
and barbarous race of men into the coun- 
tries which were then (amid all their po«- 
titical sufferings) enjoying the spiritual 
doctrines of Christianity ? 

The consequence was, that they all gra« 
dually adopted this religion, — thatasthej 
advanced into Christian countries, they 
became voluntarily Christians, — and that 
at this hour, there is not one of their de- 
cendants who does not glory in the name 
of Christian. In spreading themselves 
over the Roman world; everything was 
changed by them. They introduced new 
governmenis, new laws, new manners, 
and new opinbns ; and everything of the 
modern worid raminds us of the revdation 
which they oc(»Moned|-~df the contempt 
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in which they held the institutions of those 
whom they had conquered, — ^and of the 
profound and superstitious adherence with 
which they maintained their own. In 
one respect alone, they were uniform : 
in accepting the doctrines of the Gospel, 
— in surrendering their former, religious 
opinions whenever they met with the 
truths of Christianity, — in adopting the 
religion of the very nations they had con« 
quered and despised, and retaining every- 
thing dse of their ancient character, — 
in yielding themselves voluntarily and 
uniformly to the ^^ new and grateful light"' 
which was then afforded them. 

To what causCf my young brethren, are 
we to attribute appearances so different 
from all that hav6 ever occurred in the af- 
fairs of mankind ? On what principle are 
we to account for so astonishing a fact, as 
this gradual, but uniform diffusion of the 
religion of the Gospel over nations alike 
in the highest and tte low«ft state of im- 
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provement; — of its triumph over all the 
strongest prejudices either of men or of 
nations, — of its speedy progress through 
centuries of change and of corruption, — 
and of its final establishment among everj 
refined and every cultivated people who 
now inhabit the earth. 

To this great question, there are, I ap- 
prehend, only two answers : either, that 
it owes its success to the immediate a- 
gency and providence of God ; or, that 
it arises from its adaptation to the con- 
stitution of human nature itself;— that 
the hope and the expectation of a Reve- 
lation is a part of the original frame of 
fallen man ; and that the religion of the 
Gospel is that which, *^ from the begin- 
** ning,'' was destined by the providence 
and the mercy of God, to gratify this ar- 
dent hope, and to give satisfaction to this 
lofty expectation. ^ 

If we adopt the first of these opinions ; 
if we conclude that the progress of the 
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Gospel could arise from no other cause 
than the immediate agency and pro- 
vidence of God, the truth of the Gos- 
pel is then established beyond the power 
of contradiction. What his immediate 
agency was employed to support and 
to difiusct must be true ; and its divine 
origin is then demonstrated by the very 
circumstances of its progress. If, on the 
othy hand, we rest in the humbler opi- 
nion, that its success is owing to its fit- 
ness and adaptation to the frame of our 
nature ; to its giving final satisfaction to 
all the wants and all the expectations of 
the human soul, we shall arrive at a con- 
clusion not less firm, and perhaps still 
more sublime. 

That there is in the frame of our na^- 
ture a want and expectation of a revelation 
from Heaven, and that, without the be- 
lief of this, the mind of man remains, and 
for ever must remain, unsatisfied and 
forlorn, is, I apprdiend, llie most general 

IS 
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fact with which the history of man pre- 
sents us. Every country on earth has 
had its religion; but no country ever 
yet took its religion from man. It is to 
Heaven alone that they look upon this 
anxious subject ; it is the will of Heaven 
alone which they wish to know ; and it 
is ^^ one therefore commissioned by Hea- 
" Yen" whom alone they will believe. It 
is this anxious desire which has in truth 
^ven origin to all the religious impostures 
of which history is so full. It is in these 
very impostures that we may discern 
the force and the universality of the prin- 
ciple which has given them birth ; and 
in the principle itself, we see the prepa- 
ration of the human mind for a final Reve- 
latioU) and the adaptation of the human 
mind for its reception. 

That, in the second place, the reUgion 
of the Gospel is adapted to give satisfac- 
tion to this original want and expectation 

VOL. II. K 
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of human nature ; and that, as compleU 
ing the design of the Author of our na- 
ture, it must originate from him, is a 
truth of which no illustration can be so 
powerful as that of its Progress and Sue* 
cess. When we see it embraced not only by 
individuals, but by nations; — when we see 
millions of mankind in every age, and in 
every state of society, haiUng it with joy, 
and adopting it with enthusiasm ; — when 
we see them deserting all their former 
and most sacred opinions, and accepting 
those which it prescribed to them; — 
when we see them retaining everything 
else, and surrendering their religions a^- 
lone, we cannot but conclude, that there 
must be something in this religion satis- 
factory to human nature itself; that, as 
it was formed for man, so man was form- 
ed for it ; and that the appearance of a Sa- 
viour upon earth was the completion of 
that great design of the Almighty, which 
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had been uniformly testified by the want 
and expectation which Nature every- 
where had previously exhibited. — - 

W hen we were last assembled. 



my brethren, I endeavoured to point out 
that evidence of the divine origin of the 
Gospel, which arises from its own nature, 
and from the impossibility that, at the 
time and in the circumstances in which 
it arose, it could have been the produc* 
tion of human wisdom. 

Strong and irresistible as I think that 
evidence in itself is, the views which I 
have now very slightly presented to you, 
from the history of its progress, seem to 
carry this evidence a step farther. — They 
shew us, that its evidence is incorporated 
with human nature itself, — that the uni- 
versal want and demand of the human 
mind for some revelation from Heayen, 
testifies that our nature is incomplete 
Tfithout 9uch a revelation ; and that the 
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acceptation of the religion of the Gospel 
by every people, under every circum- 
stance of refinement or of rudeness, 
(while it is contradictory to all we else- 
where know of human nature) is demon- 
strative of their conviction of its truth : 
And that therefore, from this long and 
broad survey of human understanding 
and human feelings, we may rest in the 
great and general conclusion,— That the 
human mind is framed to expect a re- 
velation from Heaven ; and that the re- 
velation of Jesus Christ is that alone 
which can fully and finally satisfy 
it. If such be our conclusion, my bre- 
thren, the evidence of our faith (the evi- 
dence of the divine nature and origin of 
Him whose birth we are now to comme- 
morate) rests upon no abstract or meta^ 
physical arguments, but upon the basis 
of Human Nature itself. Instead of bemg 
an exception or contradiction to the 
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general laws of nature, it is, on the coq« 
V trary, their completion and confirmation. 
That " some one'' should come, we see, 
has been the universal expectation of man* 
kind. That He is that divine and com- 
missioned being, Nature itself spoke in 
the voice of the Roman centurion, when, 
as the first representative of the Gentile 
world, he exclaimed, even at the foot of 
his cross, " Truly this man was the Son 
**ofGod/' 

I cannot now, my brethren^ in regard 
to' you or to myself, pursue the subject 
farther. I aim only at suggesting mate- 
rials for your own reflection ; and I pre* 
sume to say, that there are few subjects 
of a higher or more delightful nature 
than those which I have now most feebly 
presented to you. 

The ancient world descends to us full 
of the evidences of the Gospel. It is 
grateful to think, that the present world, 
(iu spite of all its crimes, and all its guilt,) 
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yet holds up to the thoughtful mind the 
continuance of the same evidence ; — that 
the doctrines of the Gospel are now known 
(at least) in every climate, and in every 
language; — that they have spread with 
the progress of civilization and humani- 
ty I' — and that they are destined to spread 
with the improvement of man and the 
progress of our social nature. 

In the hour in which I now speak, — 
in the eve of that day, which every age 
" has kept holy,'' — thedisciples of the Gos- 
pel, in every nation and country beneath 
Heaven, are preparing themselves for the 
solemn but joyful service of the morrow. 
The high will be there, and the low, — 
the rich and the poor, — ^the wise and the 
ignorant, — the happy and the sorrowful, 
— the virtuous and the penitent. In the 
multitude of the Christian world, none 
will be absent but the unbeliever and the 
sinner. 

It is the greatest spectacle which the 
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irace of man exhibits, or ever can ex- 
hibit to Heaven. And could we, with 
mortal eyes, behold the myriads whom 
to-morrow^s dawn is to summon into the 
house of God, — or could we, with mortal 
ears, listen to the songs of praise which 
are now awakening in holy harmony from 
every corner of the habitable earth, — 
there is no human heart that could re- 
sist the sacredness and sublimity of the 
impression. 

Let us at least, my brethren, present it 
to our imaginations ; — let us remember, 
that millions whom seas divide, and 
tongues separate, are yet all, in these 
hours, united with us in one sentiment of 
thankfulness and praise; and while the 
world, in its mightest aspects, shews us 
only ^^ nation divided against nation,'' and 
men against men, let us feel what is that 
higher tie which unites us, and that di- 
viner Master who comes to make us one. 
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The Star of salvation is now again pie- 
paring to rise over a darkened worlds 
and Heaven and earth are beginning to 
brighten beneath its ray. — Let us, my 
brethren, prepare to hail it in the sacred 
hours of Silence and of night, with feel- 
ings fitted for its rise I — Let us meet it 
with those offerings of humble thankful- 
ness, and of conscientious joy, which are 
more precious in the sight of Heaven, 
^^ than all the gold, and the frankincense, 
^ and the myrrh,^' which were presented 
** by the wise men of the East !" — And let 
us pray that we may all assemble again 
on the morrow, with minds fitted ** to give 
** glory to God in the Highest /' from 
the full sense of that " peace " which His 
Son has given ^^ upon earth,'' and that di- 
vine ^^ good will '' which he has brought to 
the hearts of ^ the children of men/' 



V 



SERMON IX. 

ON THB EVIDENCE WHICH ARISES FBOH 
THE JEWISH REVELATION. 



HeBREWSi i. 1, 2. 

^ Godf who at sundry times^ and in dioers 
^* manners^ spake in time past unto thefa^ 
*^ thers by the prophets^ hath^ in these 
^^ last daysy spoken unto us by his Son/^ 

The solemnities which our church has 
annually appointed, are not only import- 
ant in awakening us to the sentiments of 
our rehgion, but in reminding us of the 
evidence upon which it is founded. We 
meet the multitude of our brethren in the 
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house of God ; and, in the appearance of 
this multitude, and in the remembrance 
of that greater multitude, who, over the 
wide extent of the world, are at the same 
moments engaged in the same service, 
we feel something more than evidence, 
— something which tells us, after these 
things, that truly he that we commemo- 
rate " was the Son of God/' 

It is to the elder among us, however, 
upon whom this general consent of nature 
has its full influence. The young, the inno- 
cent, and the inexperienced, look for some 
more precise evidences, — for that species 
of evidence which corresponds to their 
knowledge of history, and their high opi- 
nions, both of their nature and its author ; 
and they ought to be satisfied that that 
religion into which they were baptized 
is consonant to these lofty expectations, 
— that it is agreeable to alt that their yet 
uncorrupted natute has taught them to be- 
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of God, and all that they are so 
ifiHiDg to hope of man. 

It was under these views, and to avoid 
all abstract disquisitions, that I submit- 
ted to you lately a few general obser- 
vations upon ihe subject; and to shew 
to those of my younger hearers, who arc 
now acquainted with the history of the 
human race, that the evidences of the 
Gospel rest upon this very history ; — 
that everything which belongs it, is in op- 
position to all that we know of the cha- 
racter or progress of human nature ;— 
and that therefore the obvious and candid 
conclusion must be, that it arose from a 
higher source than human wisdom, and 
must be finally resolved into the immedi- 
ate providence and inspiration of God. 

The first evidence which I stated was 
that which arose firom the very nature of 
this reUgion ; that it was altogether difibi- 
rent from any which man had ever known; 
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— that the age in which it arose was that 
of the last and highest improvement of 
the ancient world ; — that we were in a si- 
tuation, therefore, to compare all the no- 
blest attainments of human wisdom with the 
truths which the Gospel revealed ; — that 
the comparison was altogether in favour 
of Christianity ; — and that, when it was 
farther considered in what country, and 
under what circumstances this religion 
arose, it was impossible (from all we know 
of man,) to attribute it to mortal wisdom^ 
or to mortal foresight. 

The evidence which I stated, when we 
were last assembled, was that of its suc^ 
cess; — that, " while the word of God 
^^ grew and multiplied,'' it was from its 
own inherent energyi and not from any 
circumstances of human support ; — that, 
amid opposition and persecution, it tri* 
umphed over the strongest passions and 
prejudices which belong to man ; — that, in 
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the first instance^ all the improTements 
of the Roman world ended in raising the 
Gospel to the throne ; — ^And that, when 
this mighty empire was destroyed by bar- 
barian power, this mighty revolution also 
ended in bringing all these rude multitudes 
into the pale of Christianity, — in making 
them renounce their reUgious opinions, 
while they retained every other, — and in 
subjecting them voluntarily, and without 
effort, to the new and grateful Light which 
then arose upon them. Of effects so strange, 
so unexampled, and so unaccountable up- 
on all the known principles of human 
nature, there are only two causes (as I 
said) which can be assigned ; — either, that 
the immediate agency and interposition 
of God was employed in conducting this 
progress of truUi ; or, that there was in 
all minds, whether civilized or barba^r 
rous, a want and expectation of illumina* 
tion from Heaven; and that the doo 
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trines of the Gospel were fitted to answer 
this want, and gratify this deep expecta- 
tion. In either case, that the religion of 
the Gospel was thus proved to be tru^ 
either from the history of man, or from 
the consideration of his original charac- 
ter and constitution. 

I am now, my brethren, to suggest to 
you another consideration. From the 
view of the religion of Jesus Christ, in its 
own nature, and from the success which, 
in opposition to all known and expe- 
rienced causes, has attended it, I am, in 
the present hour, to request you to carry 
your eyes backward, — to remember the 
circumstances which preceded it in the 
earlier history of the world, — and, from 
this point of view, to observe another evi- 
dence which belongs to it, and which un^ 
doubtedly belongs to it alone. 

Obscure as was the birth of our Saviour, 
and humble as were the circumstances of 
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his first appearance in the world, it was 
yet an event preceded by a longer and a 
loftier train of preparation than any which 
has ever taken place among mankind. 
It was foretold by a series of prophets 
through many hundred years ; — it was 
signified by the institutions of a whole 
nation; — ^incorporated everywhere with 
their belief and poUcy ; — and typified, 
from the earliest antiquity, amid every 
ceremony of their civil or religious ser- 
vice. — It was prepared by a previous 
revelation from Heaven itself; — by a 
dispensation of a kind altogether unlike 
everything else that has been known 
among mankind ; and which, while it 
goes back to the earliest dawn of time, 
is, from its first hour to its last, pro- 
phetic of Him " who was to come,'* and 
altogether imperfect without his ar- 
rival. 
To such an evidence, — to the evidence 
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of a former and a preparatory revdatioq, 
no other religion upon earth had ever 
any pretensions. If this preparatory re- 
velation was true, and if all its predic- 
tions were accomplished in the advent of 
our Saviour^ the conclusion here again is 
inevitable, that ^* He was the person who 
" was to come,'^ and that " we ought to 
" look for no other/' 

Upon this subject, upon the truth of 
the Jewish faith, and upon the conse- 
quences which follow from it, I am at pre- 
sent to offer you, my younger brethren, a 
few general observations. I dare enter 
into no particular detail. I have to state 
only, that such a religion (as you all 
know) did exist in the first ages of man- 
kind, and, from the nature of that religion^ 
to implore of you to consider whether it 
was of man or of God ? 

1. When in this view you Ibok, in the 
first place, at the state of the world, when 
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the Jewish nation began, and whmi the 
Jewish religion was instituted^ you see the 
inhabited earth covered with a)I the dark^ 
ness and immorality of barbarous times i-^^ 
you see, amd all the early tribes of which 
society then consisted, a deep ignorance 
of the unity of God, and all the sad con- 
sequences which follow from the want of 
that first principle of human knowledge 
and human comfort ; — you see the faint 
traces of patriarchal religion debased by 
all the terrors of superstition, or by all the 
licentiousness of a gross idolatry ; you see 
the moral feelings of nature sinking under 
the domkiion of imposture, or sacrificed to 
the purposes of priestcraft and delusion. 
When froin this prospect you turn your 
eyes to the peopleof the Jews, you see the 
^ oneGodf^ revealed aqid worshipped ; you 
see the lowest of that peculiar people ii^ 
possession of xt^discovery to which no other 
people frere yet approaching ; you see l\i& 
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worship of this God instituted with deep 
solemnity, — the belief in his name incor- 
porated with every civil and every religi- 
ous establishment of their nation ; — and 
the great moral law, which was given by 
Him in ages so distant, remaining still the 
moral law of nature, in its highest and 
most improved generations. To what 
cause, my brethren, are we to attribute 
this striking exception to all that we 
know of the character of man, and to 
all that we observe of the actual pro- 
gress of human nature? If it be different 
from all we know of mankind, it is not to 
be accounted for from the usual prin- 
ciples of our nature. If it be superior to 
all we know of these ages, — if the reli- 
gion of the Jews is above all that we per- 
ceive in the contemporary opinions of 
mankind — it is to be accounted for only 
from a higher cause than human wisdom ; 
and must ultimately be resolved into the 
will and inspiration of heaven. 
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2. When we look, in the second place^ 
to the history of religious opinions, we 
find everywhere that the authors of them 
considered and bequeathed them as com- 
plete and perfect. Whatever we may 
suppose to be the motives of the religious 
legislators of mankind, whether vanity, 
enthusiasm, or benevolence, every one of 
these motives concurred in making them 
consider their own^ doctrines as complete 
and unimprovable; that in them was 
contained all the wisdom of their own 
age^ and that in them was to be rested ail ' 
the wisdom and happiness of posterity. 
The fact accordingly is, that, of all opi« 
^nions, those of religion are most tena- 
ciously preserved by mankind ; and the 
history of every country (that has not 
been enlightened by the Gospel) shews us, 
both the rigid adherence with which men 
cling to the doctrines of their forefa^ 
thers, and the awful denunciations which 
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the founders of these religions have every- 
where pronounced upon infidelity and 
apostacy. 

When from this uniform picture, we 
turn to the religion of the Jews, the 
most remarkable fact which strikes us 
on the other hand is, that it is an 
imperfect and a preparatory religion ; 
that, instead of being complete, it is only 
a step to something greater ; and that in 
it, ihe pious eye, instead of being turn- 
ed with veneration to the past, is always 
directed with hope and expectation to 
the future. There is no name which caa 
be mentioned among men, so great in that 
age, as that of Moses, their first legislator{ 
yet he himself refers his people always to 
some greater legislator, to some One who; 
in distant ages, was to arise, and who 
was to be ^* greater than him/' There are 
no compositions of that age which can 
bear any comparison with ihe Psalms of 
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the KiDg of Israel, or ihe sublime illumi- 
nations of the Jewish prophets. Yet, in all 
these, it is not their own times, their own 
opinions, their own doctrines, which are 
the subject of their devout praise, but the 
prospect of " something greater yet to 
« come,*' which they saw " darkly/' but 
upon which tbfey kept the eyes of their 
people steadily intent, and in doing which 
they sacrificed everything which coukl 
constitute their own wisdom, their own 
power, or thea? own consequence. To what 
are we, again here, to attribute this pecuh 
liar constitution oithe Jewish religion ? Is 
it analogous to anything we know, in other 
nations, of the character of man ? And 
when we see it, peculiar not to one man, 
or one age, but the predominant spirit of 
the religion throughout many succeeding 
ages of men, — is it possible to attribute 
it to any other cause than to the imme- 
diate agency of God, and the conscious- 
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ness that all these successive generations 
had of this immediate and irresistible a^ 
gency. 

3. When we go a step farther in this 
inquiry, there is a third and very striking 
evidence which meets us. The Jewish 
religion not only incorporated in itself 
the hope and the expectation of another 
revelation, but the revelation it did thus 
incorporate, was of a nature altogether 
unlike and superior to its own. It pro* 
phesied, amid all its own forms and all its 
observances, the arrival of a spiritual reli- 
gion ; a religion which was to make unne- 
cessary all their own most sacred rites, 
and most hallowed ceremonies ; — ^which 
was to destroy all that in their opinion 
was great, all that was venerable among 
the Jewish people; — and which, still more, 
was to ex tend itself to all the nations which 
surrounded them, — to all that their present 
religion bound them to hold in abhor^ 
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rence and contempt. Such circumstances 
are surely irreconcileable with everything 
we know or experience in human nature, 
and are therefore not to be accounted 
for by the agency of ordinary causes. 
But the circumstance to which I particu- 
larly wish to draw your attention, my 
brethren, is this. To what principle in 
human nature are you to ascribe this 
uniform and astonishing line of prophecy? 
In the age when the patriarchs and Mo- 
ses lived, — in the dark hours when the 
prophets spoke,— what was it that gave 
them this mighty foresight ? What was 
it, when the wcirld around them was ly- 
ing in grossness and idolatry, that led 
them, not only to the anticipation of a 
faith, then unconceived and unexampled 
among mankind, but which led them to 
foretel all the future progress of human 
nature, — to see that their own religion was 
yet only an apprenticeship to something 
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great6i'/»*^to fdnelri events, in contradict 
iion to every tiling which nature experien- 
bed,~*and to perceive^ in opposition to all 
their own most powerful prejudices, a fu- 
ture religion arising, which was to be erec* 
ted upon the ruins of everything that was 
dear to themselves as a people, and to h6 
conveyed to every people whom they 
bated or despised ? — ^To these questions^ 
I apprehend, there can be only one an^ 
swer. They have no relation to aujfthing 
we know of the character or progress of 
man in other countries ; and the whole 
of that extraordinary^ and even appa- 
rently inconsistent system of religion^ 
which distinguished the Jewish people^ 
and which still distinguishes their uiihap- 
py descendants, is utterly unaccountable 
upon any other principle, than as being, 
in the wisdom of God, a preparation 
for one that was greater; as ^' the school^ 
" master,'' as the apostle has expressed 
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ity to lead a suffering, bnt a progressive 
worid into that light and troth in trbtch 
it is our first blessing to dwell. 

4. The last circumstance which I hare 
to state, is the actual accomplishment of 
all the prophecies of these dark and dis- 
tant times. I cannot (in the limits of a 
single discourse) presume to speak to you 
of all the extraordinary evidence upon 
this subject, which arises from the minute 
and precise correspondence of all ** the 
** signs and types, and figurative mean- 
'^ ings/' in which the dispensation of the 
Gospel fulfils the introductoi^ dispensa^ 
tion of the Mosaic law. I prraume to re- 
mind you only of the great and prominent 
facts which every age has known, and 
which the present hour verifies. — It was 
fwetold by the lawgiver of the Jews, that 
a greater than him was to come, — and a 
greater than him has come. It was fbre^ 
told, that this mighty Saviour '* was to be 
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'^ de^sed and rejected of his own pe<^Icr 
'* a man of sorrows, and acquainted with ' 
" grief." That Saviour has come, to be 
rejected and despised ; to be in truth a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. It was foretcdd that Jerusalem 
was to be destroyed when this mighty 
event arose ; — and when this mighty event 
arose, Jerusalem was destroyed. It was 
foretold, that the light of Heaven was to 
arise upon the Gentile world ; — and upon 
the Gentile world (and upon us in the 
mercy of God) that light has arisen. It 
was foretold, that the Jewish people was 
then to be dissolved, *' that they were to be 
" strangers and wanderers in every land,'" 
until some future day of repentance and 
of pardon ; — and in this hour, the Jewish 
people are strangers and wanderers in 
every country upon earth. To this weight 
and consent of evidence, I have nothing, 
my young In^thren, to add*. The cba- 
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Factors of the religion of the Jews are ia 
themselves irreconcileable widi every com- 
mon principle of human nature, and 
must therefore be referred to some higher 
wisdom and foresight than that of man. 
But when all the prophecies of this ex* 
traprdinary religion are found to be ac- 
complished, — when, resting solely upon 
the future, all that they predict of that 
future has really taken place ; — when all 
point to a final and greater revelation, 
and when all the circumstances of that 
greater revelation correspond fully to the 
predictions of earlier time, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable, — that the Saviour whom 
we worship, is " he that should come, and 
*« that we ought to look for no other/^ 

In the very rapid and superficial 

view which I have taken of this great 
argument, I have wished to, shew you, 
that there is an Evidence belonging to 
Christianity, which belongs to no other 
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religion that has ever appeared among 
mankind^^^that of being preceded by a 
former and introductory revelation ; — that 
this previous revelation contains in itself 
the evidence of its own truth ; — and that 
all that it prophesied has been verified by 
the coming of our Lord, and the publica- 
tion of his religion. If these facts are 
admitted^ it is impossible to deny the di- 
vine origin of that faith in which it was 
our blessing to be baptized. 

But there are, beside these, one or two 
other points of religious view, to which 
I wish to conduct you, ere I leave the 
subject, and which may serve perhaps to 
shew to my younger brethren, how re- 
concileaUe the wbote system of revelation 
is to that !»mplicity and unity which must 
subsist in the system of Divine admini* 
stration. 

1. The history of revefetion is agree- 
able to all we know and feel of the cha- 
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ractcr of the Almighty. When you look 
to religions of mortal origin, you see in 
them all the weakness and all the pas- 
sions of men, — heroes deified, — divinities 
actuated by human vices and national 
prejudices, — and the God of universal 
nature compressed into the partial god of 
a nation or of a tribe. When you look 
to the records of Scripture, on the con- 
trary, when you Iciok even to the ear- 
liest dawn of human existence, you see 
One God, firmly and uninterruptedly re- 
cognized ; — you see one design begun ini 
the hour when man was created, one 
plan of wisdom and of beneficence pur- 
sued» amid all the vices .and corruptions 
of a fallen world ; — ^you see this plan, 
embracing in its final object the whole 
of moral nature, advancing gradually to 
its perfection, through all the darkness 
and clouds which seem to oppose it ; and 
promised then only to close, when it has 
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brought all the wandering varieties of the 
human race, '' into one fold, and under 
'' one Shepherd." If the God of Nature 
will indeed deign to reveal his will to 
mankind, can we conceive any system 
more analogous to all that we conceive 
of infinite wisdom^ or all that we can 
hope of infinite goodness ? 

2. The manner in which the Almighty 
has thus revealed himself, corresponds to 
all we know or experience of human na- 
ture. If there be any feature beyond 
others by which the nature of man is 
characterizedi it is, *' That he is a pro- 
" gressive being ;"— a being susceptible 
both of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, as his race advances in time. How 
beautiful, in this view, is the accommoda- 
tion of revelation to this character of 
man ! and bow aptly does it correspond 
to the actual progrei^ of human nature t 
Beginning at first with those faint illu- 

10 
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minations which suit an infant world ; es- 
tablished then in a system which, by its 
dark and ceremonious grandeur^ was a- 
dapted to the minds of a rude and un- 
enlightened people, it expands gradually 
into the high and lofty enthusiasm of 
prophecy^ and breaks forth at last into the 
mild and spiritual majesty of the Gk)spel 
of our Lord. How striking is here the 
analogy to the conduct of a father, who 
accommodates his instructions to the age, 
and to the acquisitions of his children ; 
and how sublime the consideration of 
that Eternal Father, '' under the shadow 
'' of whose wings," the human race has 
been fostered in all their progress from 
infancy to maturity ; whose parental eye 
haa never known " to slumber or to 
«♦*' sleep ;'' and within whose '* everlasting 
*' arms," the last generations of men will 
'be folded like the iniant generations of 
his own peculiar people. 
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In tbe last plaoet the sketch which I 
have presented to you of the progress of 
Revelation, e:(hibits to us, in the loftiest 
manner, the majesty of that final Revela* 
tion in which we dwell, and its coinci- 
dence with all that is originally good or 
great in our nature. When we look at 
the records of history, and see religioos 
arising and falling among mankind, we 
are apt to suppose, that our own has no 
earlier or more permanent origia ; to date 
it only from the hour when our Saviour 
was born ; and to imagine that it has no 
higher claims to belief than its own plain 
and intrinsic truth. 

In the remembrance of the mighty re- 
velations that preceded it, a more majes- 
tic argument occurs to us. Instead of 
being a separate and anomalous (act in the. 
history of nature,, we see that it is only 
the acQpmplishment of connected fiu^t 
and of a kindred desi^ ; we see that from 
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tile first hour of the human raee» a system 
has been carrying on for its progressive 
happiness, and its final salvation, — that the 
rise and the fall of nations have been 
equally instrumental to the accomplish- 
ment of this paternal plan ; — ^thatman, in 
short, is nothing, and God is everything ; 
and that all that was great in the history 
of antiquity, is great only as being in- 
strumental in introducing that final 
light; which was destined to illuminate 
the world, and to carry it on to that per- 
fection, which, though none of us can 
now experience, all of us can at least 
conceive. It is thus, my brethren, that 
not only the harmony of these two reve- 
lations is felt, but their harmony with 
nature itself; that the conduct of God is 
felt as the conduct of a Father ;— that 
revelation, instead of being considered as 
an exception to the laws of moral natum, 
IS seen as consistent and as ancient as 

VOL. II. M 
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these laws themselves; bhd that^ white 
the human h^art has every where felt that 
some one '' should come/' the history a»l 
plan of this commudicaltion sheWs^ that 
that One " has come/' and that riature 
••itself" lo6ks for no others— j-*^ 

1 do not kilow^ my brethren, l^fae* 

ther there is any subject to which I ttiuM 
lead your attention, more fitted to the 
hour in which I speak> than this retina 
spect of the past history of maokibd. 
We are about to close another year of our 
lives, — a few days will brioj^ with them a 
new year ;-^and there is no human heart 
which must not now s^eii with the re* 
membrances of the years that are gobCk 
Be the remembrance what it will, th€ 
finite the greatest, and the most becoming 
feeling in us at this hoHr^ is that of thank- 
fulness. We have all enjoyed, if not m 
much as imagination would desin^ at 
least far more than conscience tells us wt 
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hwt tte^irMl i and the mtifk^ in which 
m hAVe «> ittely b^eu «ttg«iged has 

tatight lis iMJthirigf, if k hu not tinght IK 
that W« are flinfhl, ahd that Odd tA ttfef- 
cifuL 

Ytar^ hrt passihg, And all bf thfem are 
ih&Hc<!d by thk fa^hiotts atld the fbUi«ft of 
ihdti. It is bete only, tfiy brethren > that "yre 
can »ee th« stii(lditl«« of *. gi^eeter design '; 
-^that w^ can look bai^ upon the vroirld 
from i€s cradle, and stifc one plan of mercy 
commeiidnl^ #ith its origib, and to be 
doi«d only Widi its ebd ; — that in this 
plab W(i can fefel ourselves to be included, 
attd that file years of time are merely 
prepttrdABty to the possible happinesBof 

^cVsrtnty. 

It is thttt^ my btethren^^t is with 
thete lofty meditMons upon the past and 
the ftltnre, that thiii gfeat tnlemnfty should 
arrive, and the Cfafistita year idiould 
close. 
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I pray, therefore, the Father of all mer- 
cies, '' that we may all bless him/' in these 
momeots of the expiring year, '' for our 
^^ creation, for our preservation, and for 
'^ all the blessings of this life ; but, above 
'' all, for his inestimable love, in the re- 
^^ demption of the world by our Lord Jesus 
^' Christy — ^for the means he has afforded us 
^ of grac^ and for the hopes he has given 
'' us of glory/' And I breech him, my 
brethren, for you and for myself, '^that he ^ 
^^ may give us that due sense of all his 
mercies, that our hearts may be unfeign- 
edly thankful ! ''—that, in the new year 
which is approaching '' we may shew forth 
'' his praise, not only with our lips, but in 
our lives, by giving up ourselves to his 
service, and by remembering what man- 
ner .of men they ought to be/' to whom 
the God of the universe hath deigned 
'' to speak by his Son*" 
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SERMON X. 



ON THE EVIDENCE WHICH ARISES 
FBOM THE ACCOMPLISHMENT Of 
PBOPHECT. 



Genesis, xxii. 15, 16, 17f 18. 

** And the Angel qf the Lard catted unto 
'^ Abraham out qf Heaven the $ecand 
** ttme^ and said^ By myself have Iswom^ 
** saith the Lard (far because thau haU 
*^ done this things and hast not withheld 
'^ thy san^ thy anfy san). That, in blessing 
^ I will bless tJieef and innmltiplying I trill 
*^ multiply theCf as the stars qf Heaven^ 
** and as the sand an the sea share. 
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'^ And in ihy seed shall all the nations of 
" the earth he blessed.^ 

These were the wardii pf th^ messenger 
of Heaven to the patriarch Abraham, 
nearly four thousand years ago, — when 
he was chosen as the father of a peculiar 
race, and as the founder of a select insti- 
tution. In the words, though spoken so 
long ago, we have an interest of the 
deepest kind. The faith into which we 
have been bapljzedt dates itself from the 
dawn of the world. And while nature 
has been chwgipg in every «ge, Dod the 
vices and lollies of man filling the page of 
general history with tears an4 with blood, 
there is yet On§ book which tells us of no- 
bler thiofSj aQd wbi^h contains the record 
of a mora steady administration. 

When the [dispersion of mankind na- 
turally gave rise to ni^w systems^ both of 
opinion apd of policy ;-i-when the great 
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femily of n^ui became necessarily sepa-. 
Fated into private interests, and divided 
by nati^Kil passions; — when the exeiv 
tions of human genius, ever follow- 
ing, and never leading, the opinion^ 
of the world, were gradually estranging 
men fix>ai each other, aqd, from the first 
principles of their common nature ; there 
arose at that (jm^ in the beneficence of 
God, among the '' children of Abraham/* 
a new system of communication of the 
Father of nature with his in&nt children, 
•T^-a system supported by the only evidence 
which could have .efiect upon the minds 
of barbarous people ; — a system which 
incorporated in itself the noblest truths 
which the human mind can know, in the 
same hours when all the rest of the wwld 
had fallen below them ; — ^a system, still 
farther, which looked to futurity,-^which, 
imperfect in itself^ promised always some* 
thing greater,— rwhich could only be ac- 
complished by the dissemination of light 
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and truth to the whole world ; and which 
proved to maDkind the moral govern- 
ment of one Father throughout the vary- 
ing scenes of time» and the. fitness of this 
paternal government, to the progressive 
improvement of the human race. 

Upon the subject of this magnificent, 
though only introductory dispensation, I 
lately offered you, my younger brethren, a 
few observations. I wished to shew you, 
that, tothe evidence of a preliminary reve- 
lation, no other religion than that of the 
Gospel has any pretension; — that the truth 
of this previous dispensation is proved to 
us by its nature, by its peculiarities, and 
by its accomplishment ; — that there thus 
belongs to our faith an evidence, not only 
peculiar po it, but which is supported 
by the history of nature itself; — ^that it 
corresponds to all our conceptions of the 
conduct of the Father of nature to hb 
children ; — and that it corresponds equal- 
ly to the actual progress that has taken 
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place among mankind^ and to ail that the 
history of the world has shewn us of this 
progre^. 

I am, in the present hour, my brethren, 
to solicit your attention to another view 
of your religion. We have arrived at the 
accomplishment of the prophecies of so 
many ages.; — ^we have seen (and we have 
lately gratefully commemorated) the birtl^ 
of the long-promised Saviour and Legis- 
lator of the world. I am now to request 
you to sit; in imagination, beside the 
humble cradle of this mysterious in-* 
fitnt ; and (while ypu listen to the dark 
sayings of old, and hear the voice of the 
angels who announced his birth, in words 
which no human imagination could 
frame) to implore you to carry your eye 
into futurity ; — to observe, whether thfj 
mighty {promises which then were given, 
have been accomfdished ; and whether 
the apparent son of Joseph of Nazareth 
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has, or has not, become the niighty I^egbt 
hitor of the buBaan race ? 

\. From such a position, you will see, 
in the first place, that all these prophecies 
have been, in a certaiB measure, accom-! 
plished ;-^that tha religion oi the Gosn 
pel has found its way throughout every 
difficulty which o^ppoted it ; — thaty unsup^ 
ported at first by genius, uiiaic}^ by 
learning, and altogether unpiotected by 
power, it yet, by its own inherent evi-f 
dence, has subdped gradually every instil 
tution, either of classic refinement, or of 
barbarian policy ;-r»that it is at this hour 
the religion of every people who arQ wise, 
or great, or progressive araeag mankind ; 
and that the n^irk of civiliiation and ca- 
pacity in all the nations who at this mo^ 
ment inhabit the earth, is pfeoisely that 
of their being, or not yet being» the dis-? 
ciples of the Christian faith, 

2. You will see, in the next plaoe^ that 



wberever ^e Q«Mptl h^» spnmd, it has 

b^eo efficient io raising tbe iiiimaq rac# to 
gre^tpr ex^ltatioq of mind, and greater 
capdfnty ciyen* of preseqt happiness, than 
all tbe records of foriner ages could sheif. 
UppD this subject; there is no nee^ <»f 
reqsoqiDg. We have only to spread b^ 
fore lis the map of tbe ancient world ; 
to reiDember tbeir institutions^ their doe* 
trineSf their manners; — we have only, 
witb a similar view> to ei^mine the map 
of the modern world under the reign of 
other religions and other syrtems. ftQm 
this usefii} but juelancholy siirvi^^ why 
is it, that all Christian countries ans so 
far above all that meets our eye ip tbe 
geography of nature J-^why are their laws 
more eqiial, tbeir Qianner^ more puie» 
tbeir knowledge more wide, their eonsr 
prehensions n»ore exalted i To these quiPr 
tions the answer isr— in their religion ;-nT 
in the lo^y bift sipple aspect which it al- 
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fords of man and of his duties ;— in the 
exaltation which it ^ves to all his powers^ 
when he sees *' life and immortality pre- 
*^ sented to him by the Gospel/' I am 
well aware, that the character of indivi- 
duals, and'of nations who call themselves 
Christian, is yet far below the design of 
Providence. But while the vices and the 
follies of men are for ever retarding the 
merciful will of their author, the retro- 
spect of eighteen hundred years must shew 
us, that there is a design carrying on in 
the present hour, which man can never de- 
feat ; and that the misery of men or of 
nations, is not because they are, but be* 
cause they are not Christians. 

3. You will see, in the last place, my 
brethren, that the prophecies which the 
Gospel records ; in particular, long be* 
f<n« its arrival among mankind, the won- 
drous prophecy to Abraham, ^' that, in 
^ his generation, all the nations of the 
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^^ earth should finally be blessed^'' is qow 
in the career of its accomplishment 
While we look back to the history of 
eighteen hundred years, we are entitled 
to judge, in some measure, with regard 
to the future; and those truths which, 
through so many centuries, have prevail- 
ed alike over the wise, and over the bar- 
barous, which have brought within their 
pale, the voluntary submission of human 
kind, we are justified in believing to be the 
great truths of which man was in want, 
and which, therefore, are finally to prevail 
while human nature remains the same. 

Of the future however, we must ever 
conjecture darkly ; . and of the mighty 
ccmcluaion of so many centuries of pro- 
phecy, when the human race are to ter- 
minate ^' in one fold,'' and under the guar- 
dianship '^ of one shepherd," we, in the pre* 
sent hour, must remain unconscious. But 
there is another evidence, my brethren, 
(in my apprehension still greater,) which 
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we all feeK and t«rbicb> id Umlf, is thti 
real and prevailing evidence by which the 
Gospel is finally to arise to its promised 
dominion. It is the evidence of our own 
hearts; the conscious correspondence 
whidh we feel between the system of C hris- 
tianity» imd all that our fallen but ardent 
nature implorfes o£ divine truth ; the be^ 
lief, therefoie^ that the wpnd of* Qod 
will ^' grow and multiply/' from its own 
inherent energy^ in every future age^ as it 
did in the dark and disastrous days of tiie 
apMties. Of this important consideration, 
the limitB of this place permit me only to 
present to you the simplest illustratioh; 

The hour in which I speak is all boof of 
kindness and cf charity. We have met 
our fHends, our relations, and our children, 
id all the wamth of doomstid affection ; 
sttid while a new year rises upon ibtm, 
ktiA while otfr hearts l»ink at itnagto- 
ing what ^eers may tHrilig forth, theie is 
hd eye which is hot raised to Imiv4»k fld4 
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no vcktt which doeifMt implDre Uemtif* 
ufioo those whoBi tfaeyrloivei ■ 

1. IsitibryourchUdmi^iny frfendittfaat 
you ilaplofpe these Mtnings? ii k u)M>n 
tlieir iBiioceot aod gncbOMioiii hcacb fhflt 
fouM pray^ for iBll HiBt mgtoA, for dl that 
ammt ami :fer all that is ha|ppy» in tUtt^ 
life utiidi ifr before tiifeni? liteolay your 
haiid» upon your heartt, and let me alik» 
if (even UDOOOs6iOusfy} you bAve kiOt 
played that they migbt poMei» the &ith» 
and perform the obidieaoe of tha Chriatv 
ian f Incalcakttiog theMeasiqigs wfaidi yan 
have prayed for»-«4n wiihilig naturtdly for 
all the honounaDd the distiiiBticMii of tanit} 
-<^bTb you BOt fck that there was some* 
thing greater than all these for which 
ttey itrere bom? And where has all the 
avdadir af yisur suppUoatiaiiB telosed^ iMit 
itt prayiagthat dieir life " cAiould end ao^ 
" cerdiiig to that begiuDing/' when Ifae 
waltoi of baptism were poured upon thtir 
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beadsy and when they were received into 
the communion of a Saviour, and into 
the hopes of a blessed immortality. 

2. Is it for the human race, my brethren, 
that you ofier, in this opening of a year, 
your benevolent prayers i and, amid the 
sufferings of so many natimiSy do you 
present those secret supplications, which, 
though unknown to men, are yet known 
at the Throne of God ? Then, ask your- 
sdves what is that dominion upon earth 
for winch you pray ? that discipline of hu- 
man af&irs in which the world is to be 
made happy — that system of private and 
of national government, under ^ which 
*' all nations may dwell in secure habita- 
^ tions, and in quiet resting places T You 
will find that you pray only for the do- 
minion of the Gospel ; that its spirit con- 
tains all that can make man great and 
nations happy ; that all that is liberal or 
profound in the speculations of phil^ 
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pby are fliily the applicatioa of its simple 
priBCipIes; that tbe miseries which we 
DOW witnesBk and have so long witnessed 
among mankindt are the effiact only of op- 
potttioD to these principles ; and that^ in 
thpse miseries themselves, we may read 
the providence of the same God, whose 
system b to '^ overcome evil with good/' 
and to lead mankind U> the truth of the 
Gospel by means of the very evils they 
create, when they deviate irom it 

Do you go fiurther, my brethren, in 
these hours of kind wishes and of chari- 
table prayer i Do you pass the bounds c^ 
timet and look and pray for all you lov^ 
that they may know the happiness of 
eternity? Then I appeal to all your 
hearts, whether there be any other Faith 
that man has ever been taught, or any 
other obedience that man can ever perform, 
which in your belief can lit him for the 
greatness and the purity of a future li£^ 

VOL. II. K 
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than the faith and the obedience of the 
Gospel. In our usual hours we are blind- 
ed with the illusions and the dust of tinie. 
But in hours like these we can see beyond 
them. The hopes of every age since man 
arose have looked to some future scene, 
** when the wicked shall cease from troub-^ 
^' ling, and when the weary shall be at 
^ rest ;" to some final scene when God 
shall •* wipe all tears " from every virtu- 
ous eye ; when a kingdom shall begin 
*' where only reigneth righteousness;" and 
where the inhabitants of it '' shall be wise 
as^angelsy** but ** innocent as doves/' And 
such hopes the Saviour of mankind has 
established^ not only by his doctrines^ but 
by his example. To this magnificent end, 
You, my brethren, and yours are called. 
And what, I beseech you, is the subject 
of your secret prayers for yourselves, or 
your deeper supplications for those you 
love, but that the same '^ mind" may 
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*^ be in you which was in Christ Je* 
** sua*" ;^ that i' you may throw off every 
'^ work of darkness, and put upon you the 
*' armour of light ;" that you may thus 
be fitted to ascend (in the mercy of your 
Saviour,) to the society of those who are 
^ now made perfect," and who dwell '* be- 
'^ fore the Throne and the Lamb for ever/' 
To such ends no other system you know 
conducts ; — for such exaltation no other 
preparation you feel is adequate; — and 
while the dark scene of time is thus 
made to close in glory, your imagination 
itself can conceive no other system of dis-* 
cipline by which it can be attained, than 
by the faith, the purity, and the obedi- 
ence of the Christian. 

Suchy my brethren, is. the conclud- 
ing evidence of your faith. It is sup- 
ported, not only by everything without, 
but by everything within us. It cor- 
responds to all that we believe of the 



God <if Tfature, sod to all that we fayope 
of that boing whom he formed in ^' his 
^ own f oMge." It embraces all that we 
know of the part, and all that we pray 
ifith regard to the future ; and, amid all 
tihe darkness and convulsion of human 
affiiirs, it shews us the progress of that 
magnifkent system of providence and of 
mercy, which thus expands as it advances^ 
and which, beginmug with time, is destin* 
ed to terminate oniy in eternity. 

II. It is to these lofty remembrancest 
that every new ^lear awakens us ; to the 
Meoilectum, ^* that we dwdl not now in 
^'the dai4cw88 aad in the shadsyw of 
^' death ; but that the day-spring of Hea^ 
^ nte/a has visited iis, and that the S«n of 
- Righteousness !whioh has arisen,'* is ad- 
vancmg, through all the cIoskIs which the 
breath of nan Daises to eclipse his glory, 
unto the ascendant "" of the perfect day/' 
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But reKgion^ my hit thran^ anc^ aboire 
idtf the reUgioaof tbe Goapdi»ia nol mer^^^ 
ly a subject of inteUecbual m ^ oostomr 
plative gratitude. It \% a subjeek of ae- 
ti¥e obedience, of filial afffictioB, and: ef 
gntefiil imitation* Oi ih^ lofty t ystem 
in which all the nations) of the earth aoe 
finally to be Uessed, we ai^ not sjpe^w- 
toiB only, but we are evciry one oaJled !• 
be actors. To ua, even to the feeblefit 
being who, in the long wccetMHi of time, 
numbers his years by the sunt of *^ tbrofr- 
^* score and ten^'^ is-gtven the sublime privir 
Ic^of being a sharer in this progress ;r-tihe 
mighty capacity of accelerating or retard- 
ing the designs of Orampotence; — the 
awful power eittier of leading those whia 
follow him to destruction, or of noasbe*- 
ing them among the children of Godw 

——'Were we to conceive a human be- 

« 

ing raised at once into existence, (like our 
first progenitor,) with all his powers, and 
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all his feelings in perfection, the Ifirst and 
the most exalted question which he would 
make to himself/ would be, '' How shall 
** I shew the love I owe to the God who 
*^ made me, and to that thinking and feel- 
'^ ing world in which he has placed me ?' 
The beginning of a new year, my bre- 
thren, is something like the beginning of 
life; and I believe there are very few 
who have not in these hours put to them* 
selves at least some such question. The 
answer, and the atiswer both of Nature 
and of Revelation is, — Be a Christian. 
In the faith of the" Gospel^ let your 
youth be nursed ; — in its charity, let your 
maturity be passed ; — in its hope^, let 
your grey hairs repose/ It is in this 
course, that the greatest honours of hu- 
manity have been won; — the greatest 
duties of humanity performed ;^ — ^the great- 
est exaltation of humanity attained. It 
is in this course, that that love of God 

10 
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can be shewn^ which glorifies him by the 
light which it dispkiys, and the good 
works which it performs. It is in this 
course^ that that love of Man can be 
shewn, which makes religion the benefac- 
tor of the human kind ; — ^which makes the 
huiiiblest Christian, beneath the thatch 
of his cottago^ not only the blessing of all 
who surround him, but the fellow work* 
er with the system of Heaven itself, and 
the instrument of conveying the blessings 
of salvation to alt the future nations of 
the world. 

Such are the reflections which become 
every new year. Amid the passions and the 
infirmities of men, we see nothing at pre- 
sent but ^' thick darkness,'' and national 
distress. In the council of God, it is our 
blessing to foresee a steady system, and an 
invincible career. Through all the clouds 
of former ages, the '' Sun of Righteous- 
** ness'' has risen upon his path; aqd 
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tbrougb all the darkness of the present 
dayi the same sua will pursue his glori- 
ous course^ until it terminates in the 
** light and the liberty of the children of 
" God." 

Many thousand years have passed since 
the mighty prophecy was given unto Abra* 
ham,*-^nd that prophecy has been fulfil- 
led. Many hundred years have passed 
since the voice of the angels announced 
to an in^t Saviour, that, in his birth, 
*' glory was given to God. to earth 
'' peace, to mankind divine good will ;*'— 
and this prophecy has been acoomplish- 
ed, and is now accompli^ing. It is in 
this middle point of the divine syitem, 
that ve> my brethren, in wur short hour, 
standf The years that are passed shew 
us the progress of this system. I'be 
shades of aU the good and all tha pious 
who have gone before us, rise in this 
ent to our imaginations, and point to 
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the iOMiM whicb vfe oaght to pureue. 
The in&iit fernit of posterity seem to 
bend before os^ and to sidicit iipom us 
that instruction and that example which 
may make them associates in the same 
serriee, and the roessengen €i saliration 
to the utmost limits of the moral world. 

The year which has passed^ leftus^ my 
brethren, in calling to mind the remen- 
biance of our own ways. Of that re- 
membrance, what now remains that can 
gire peace or joy to our hearts^ but 
the remembrance of Christian piety, and 
of Christian virtue? — It is the sacred 
presage, not only of years, but of life : 
Extend it to what length you please, 
still the same account will be presented ; 
and whenever the human spirit '' returns 
^ to him that made it,*^ the choir of ai^;els 
who announced that religion into which 
all of us have been baptized, can convey 
only those spirits into happiness^ who 
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have given ^' glory to God in the highest 
upon earth, — who have spread peace, 
and who have taught good will among 
'^ human-kind/' 

In the opening, therefore, of a new 
year^^-^in the opening of a year awful 
by '* the judgments of God," which 
are now so visibly '* upon the earth," and 
hopeful only if'' the nations of the world 
*^ shall learn righteousness/* — dark in 
its b^inning, and awful perhaps in its 
progress, — jfbr what shall the voice of this 
l^ace pray for you, or for our country ? 
Oh ! not for conquest or dominion, 
— not for riches which may deceive, or 
for glories which may betray, — but for 
that '' spirit" which can '^ overcome the 
*• world ;" — for that elevation of thought 
which makes '' things temporal" instru- 
mental only for *' things eternal ;"— that 
the same mind may be in you, and in 
-all the people of this land, which was in 
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Christ your Saviour^ aod which, whether 
ia acting or ia. sufiermg, acknowledged 
)Q0 other motive than that .'* of doing the 
•^ will of his Father." . 

These are the lofty and the 1 eternal 
tbmgs for which I kneel before the throne 
ofrfefae Almighty for you, and for all our 
brethren .of mankind in this solemn heur. 
In the awful circumstances of the present 
world, there is something which is*unhap« 
|itly fitted to dim the radiance of youths 
fvk piety^ and to shake the first founda- 
tions of moral belief. It is on this acr 
count that J have .wished to lead the 
minds of the young around me to higher 
meditations ; to shew them, from the 
uniform history of the world, that there 
is a system in nature,- which all the guilt 
of nations or of man has never been able 
to overthrow ;— that all the prospects of 
social happiness rest upon the dissemina- 
tion of Christianity ; — and that, whatever 
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nay be their rank or condition, the no- 
blest part which lifeoffeis them to perform, 
18 that of being faithful to the vows and 
the promises of their baptism* And in now 
concludii^» my young brethren, these 
humble illustrations, I conclude, with the 
solemn assurance, — that, if the beneficence 
of Heaven were to grant to me the ac- 
comfdishment of all my prayers for you, 
and for those who are most dear to me, 
I would ask for you do other blessing, 
than that of a steadfast and unshaken 
fiuth in the Gospel of him wlio ought to 
eome, and who has come, '' to make you 
^ wise here, and wise unto salvation.'' 
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PhILIPPIAN8| i. 10. 

^< Thai ye may approve things that are ex^ 

« ceUmtr 

beautiful prayer of the Apostle for his 
church in Philippi : ** And this I pra/ 
«« for jou (says he) that your love may 
^ abound yet more and more unto 
knowledge, and in all judgment, — ^that 
ye may approve things that are excd- 
^ lent, — that ye may be sincere, and 
^ without ofience till the day of Christ ; 
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<* being filled with the fruits of righteous 
" ness, which are, by Jesus Christ, unto 
" the glory and the praise of God/' 

It is a passage which it wQuld be well 
for us to keep perpetually in our re- 
membrance, as it expresses, in a very 
striking manner, the nature of that reli- 
gion which the Apostle taught, and the 
consequences which he expected it to 
have upon the minds of mankind ; — not 
in subduing their understandings, and 
making them the slaves of any dark or 
ilUberal superstition, but in blending re- 
ligion with every common business of 
their lives, — ^in rendering it the means of 
leading them to ^* all knowledge, and all 
^ judgment/' — of elevating their minds to 
the approbation of things that are excel- 
lent, — and of thus carrying them on, 
through the grace ctf their divine Master, 
to the highest state of perfection of which 
mortality is capable, — that " of being fil- 
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*^ led ivilh the fruils of righteousness, 
^^ which are, by Jesus Christ, unto the 
" glory and the praise of God." 

Of the moral and intellectual disci* 
pline of which the Apostle thus sketches 
the outline, there is one branch only of 
which I am now to speak, — ** that ye may 
" approve things that are excellent." — ^It is 
the affectionate wish which the Apostle 
forms for his disciples. It is a wish 
which probably every thoughtful man 
has formed for himself; and it would be 
well for all the interests of humanity, if 
it were formed in every youthful bosom. 

'' It is from the heart," says the wise 
man, ^^ that all the issues of life pro- 
<< ceed ;" and it is, in truth, much more 
in the right government of it, than even 
of outward action, that the genuine wis- 
dom of human life is shewn. It is in 
that secret and dark recess, unknown to 
every human eye, and searchable only 
by the eye of *^ Him who inhabiteth in« 
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** finity/' that the aprings of Vice or 
Virtue begio their infant coune. It is 
in the private meditations of youthful 
years, — in the secret opinions which the 
young then form, and the sequestered 
wishes wliich they then indulge, — that their 
future character in life, and even their 
late in eternity, is determined ; and that 
from the shade of secret thought, they all 
come forward upon the stage of active 
life, either to be the Uessings or the 
curses of the society to which they belong. 
The influence of exam[^, the contagion 
of temporary manners, have in truth 
no farther effect upon them, than as 
they fall in with the character and dis» 
positions which have been thus fcmning 
in solitude ; and he who has not learnt 
to ^* keep his own heart with diUgence " 
in the morning of his being, has lost the 
best hope of honour in its noon, or of 
dignity in its ck>se« 
Bv what means then shall the heart be 



gcM^ymeid? Bjr n^iat rule or diacipline 
aImU thoBe desire* be ff^gnlatedt and ihose 
fitfeotions a\f akeoed» from which ^ oome' 
» all the fitture iswe* of Ufer To this 
isipontaat question the answer of the 
Apealle ia, ^* Af^roye things that Me ex- 
^ edtooc" £levate your aiinds <as if iie 
had md) to ibe proper^ and to the ge*- 
wane digoity of your being. Consider 
^viiat 'becomes you as men and as Christ^ 
inns. Remember on what tbeaU^ you 
act, and in whose sight you are acting; 
jMid^ when you look on the world around^ 
iet the moddb of your imitation be those 
only who are disf^yiog ^* religious and 
^' moral excellence,'' and who are pur^ 
suing their loily way '« to ^ory,'" and 
*^ to immortality/' It is this view of the 
animating advice of the Apoatle which 
I shall naw Attempt to illustrate. ^.^^ 
I. It is ioijpossible not to observe, in 
iihe first places ibat thorekin bumaajna- 
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ture an ardeDt love and desire of Ezod^ 
lence, a sense of something dignified and 
* honourable, that is required of man by 
that rank and condition of being to whidi 
he belongs. It is an instinct of natuce, as 
well as a truth of revldation, that in tiiis 
world man possesses the pre-eminence of 
existence ; that there are powers and car 
pacities which raise him above evoy other 
class of beings that are formed ; and thal» 
in consequence of this high distinction, 
there are mightier ends for which he is 
created^and nobler designs which heought 
to pursue. Even amid all the ruins of our 
fallen naturei there are remembrances of 
its original glory ; and there is a kind of 
want (if I may so express myself,) in 
every noble and generous nature, to puri* 
fy itself from the frailties and corruptions 
which it at present experiences, and to 
raise itself to those higher and incorrupt- 
ible classes of existence, for which, even 
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here, it feek that it was ultimately destin- 
ed. 

To this origiDal want or wish of humanity, 
how beautifolly is the revelation of the Gos- 
pel adapted ! It telk us, that these aie no 
visionary desires ; that they are the throes 
of nature struggling for deliverance ; and 
that, in mercy to the human soul, One at 
last is *^ come,*' who " is able to set us free/' 
It is in the high and generous mind of 
youth that these desires of excdlence aro^ 
chiefly to be found; and how strikingly 
are the promises of revelation adapted to* 
encoura^ thmnl not only by assuring 
tfaem^*' that He is faithful who promised,'^ 
but by pointing out ** the way *" by which 
this great ambition may be accomplished^' 
and by which the immortal' mind' may 
advance, by his merits and by his ex- 
ample, to higher measjifes of purity and 
of perfection. 

If the views of the Gospd are thus so 
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boliHifiiUy aecOBiniedated to tfae cbarae- 
ter of Youth, it is, in general, by the px^ 
aeoOe or ihe abseoce of this eady ** love of 
** excdkMo^^' thitt our opimoiM are deter* 
mkiei wkfa rc^ganid to the opel^ogs of bu- 
iBan ohiiraeter. Of tkoM who ki early, 
life^bew this i^>|itobatioii of << things A^l 
^ are exteUeut^^' we a^re always diiipos^ 
6d to think and to prooMMe weU,-4t is 
ll» eaniest to w of talents, as #ell as of 
virtues, b^i^fosd the reiich of ordinary Aen. 
Of diose, on th^ centtwgr, who <shew mo 
symptoms of ^Us ambitioB,«— wfao seem 
not to distinguish what is ^ eKcdleat^" 
fhtai wkat is tfegftiding ki ooadAct or in 
thoq^ty — tend who assknilate theoisdves 
with o^nai ^ervflky to vice tur to virtue as 
itkappeofe to ii{>proadi them — ^we ibmiM) 
piomskis of beoour ; we turn irom theia 
with |iity, if not wifah oontempt, and 
leave them to be forgotten amid the 
crowd i»f vttlgpr «iid ignoble chamdeis* 
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9. It is gralflRii to obKrve, in tke sd- 
eand place, that there is, in truth, no pos- 
sible 'i^tilittioi! or condition in human life, 
where this love of Excellence, this taste 
fat the becoming and the honoumble, 
istAj not be eterted and exemplified. In 
this, as in 4lrerydiing else relating to 
human character, it is the Mind vrhkch 
acts, not the situation in which it acts, 
that determines our admiraliMi or our 
contempt. And look where we wlU^ ever 
the world around us, we shall seei ex- 
amples, id this view,^ither to- warn ov to 
attinrnte us. 

In the ntuatiofid of rank and of afflu- 
eftee, for instance, do we ootsometimes dis- 
cover men who degrade them? m^, whose 
tastes and desires seem nevei to hai^ men 
above the lowest oondiiioiis of society, 
and in whose degenemte hands, influence 
and vkriies, and power, are employed only 
t» teadet vice mow gross, and lolly mote 
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Qpnspicuous ? Do we not sometimes find, 
on the other handy in the same situations, 
characters of a nobler kind ? — ^men who 
seem to have been bom for greatness, — 
who, feeling all the dignity and all the 
importance of their stations, support 
them by the steadiness of personal virtue, 
and who shed a new splendour over the 
,rank they enjoy, by the grace with wbicb 
theywew.HP 

Xo the opposite conditions of life, we 
seldom look, perhaps, for the .honour* 
able or the becoming. The cold eye 
of prosperity seldom bends to examine 
the scenesof poverty and sorrow; and 
our delicacy, . (as .we hftve som^etimes 
the impiety to oal) it) is hurt at the ac^ 
companiments .which ever foUpw misery : 
-I— yet, in theae low and neglected SQenes^ 
who is there that h^s not seen instances of 
the ^* love of things that are excdlent i'' 
who is there that has not had the bJeiwing 

5 
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of witnesung, in some^ the most digni- 
fied ^ibmissioii to the hand of chasten- 
ing Heaven 1 — in others, the most he- 
roic strugglet: with wretchedness, ere the 
sufferers wcnild reveal the wants under 
which they laboured 1 — in som^ the most 
magnanimous adherence to truth and 
honesty, although everything else that 
was dear to them should perish !— end, 
in pthers, that silent but eloquent gra- 
titudet^which is told by actions and not 
by words, and which, though it never 
reaches the ear of man, yet nightly re- 
turns, ia the midnight prayer, to God I— 
- — It is the same with every othar 
condition or occupation of life; and 
whatever are the series upon which we 
look, we find always some who con- 
fer honour, and otheiB who ccmfer dis- 
honour upon them, — some, who, having 
weighed in their secret heart, what was 
the *< excellent apd becoming^' in that sta^- 
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tioo to which FroTickDce had appointed 
them, have attained every esteem and ]» 
apect which their station could adtnit or 
bestow,^— others who, insensible to every 
generous ambition, have suffered them- 
sdves to go. on with the crowd around 
theniy and are now content to wear out 
an ignoUe life, without dignity, without 
usefiilness^ and without peace* 

Such are the scenes which life is every 
day presenting for the instruction of those 
who are entering upon it; and happy 
would it be for the young, if they would 
early accustom themselves u> look upon the 
world in thia moval view ^-HMt to indulge 
a childish ridfeule, or an unmanly curiosi- 
ty ;.«»not to bitme with haste, or to admire 
with folly ; — ^bot to make it the subject of 
solemn and of thonghtful observation ; to 
consider it as the mirror in which they may 
see their own portraits ; as shewing themt 
in the history of those whose sitoatioos 



MMiiilttiMin* the ftunre hiauny of tbetn- 
Mmh; ' m bang, hi short, the great 
iclitMil, hi which, by Ae fete of others, 
th«!f tDl^ learfi not only Hie wisdom of 
4m world, fafiDt the wisdom of immerta- 

^'■■'9. fhert it jet attothdt* <ioii8idertt- 
tioii ifpofl thi» stibfeet, of deep im|Knt- 
^Miee to all» whetherdd or yotfbg'. It ss, 
Vb$t if ** We keep tiot our heaits'* iii the 
■.« kyre iMT what is nKceUeot," diej will ine- 
'Vitably fid! into the loye of what it base, 
in die great joomey of h«man lifi^ there 
-it no tnomoit iff pause. If we do not 
•dTBQoe^ we most retreat ;-^if we do not 
•* pfCM on** to tbe ** high mark to wfaicli 
** we are called," we must fiUl back to 
** the dost ** from which -we sprung. The 
bonr in wbidi a man should say to hipi- 
wiMf*^** I. have now attained all the ex- 
*** cdienoe which can be required of me ; 
•** my midentanding it cidttvated ; - my 
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^ affections are regulated ; my ootiducC 
*^ is pure. It is now time that I 8houl4 
<< cease from exertion^ and enjoy the ho- 
** nours I have won." — Such an hour, I 
say, would be the termination of all that 
was noble or virtuous in human ch^rao- 
ter. The habit of exertion once broken, 
would soon cease to exist. ThOvaiobition 
of higher excellence, once bapished from 
the heart, it would be left opea to pas^ 
sions of which it had Utde .> suspicion, 
and against which it could have no de«^ 
fence. The pleasures of senses ever 
powerful over the vacant, and ever coqir 
quered only by the active mind, . wouki 
soon steal upon the imaginatioD. By slow 
and unsuspected steps, every > weak and 
unworthy affection which formniy had 
been repressed, would waken into life and 
power. £yery day as it passed, would 
take something from the vigour of charac* « 
ter, or the purity of taste ; and, at last. 
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the. oql^ cultivated mind, would become 
ap ^ unweeded garden/" in which the 
scattered remains of former beauty would 
only make. us more sensible to its pre- 
sent and its final desdation. 

Wherever then we turn our eyes upon 
lif^ we may see theimportaiice of thead- 
▼ioGi^ of the apostle; — ^we may see, that 
the^ dignity and purity of human cha- 
racter can only be attained and preserved 
by cherishing fondly and habituaUy in 
our. heartoy ^^ the loye of: things that are 
"excellent;*' — the love ctf. whatever is 
graceful or becoming in that station of 
life where Providence has placed us; 
and that it is this strenuous " keeping of 
" our. hearts,^, which akme can render the 
issues, of life honourable or happy. 

The subject is important to all men ; but 
there is one dass to whom it is of singular 
and peculiar importance* I need not say 
J meap th<» Youogr^ow who>are enter-* 
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ing upon the eveatfnl journey of time, aod 
who aro preparing their minds for the t^ 
ing scenes whidi are ioevitablj to follow. 
If the importance of the subject cai( in* 
terest their attention, they wiD not, I trusty 
withhold it, while I suggest some of the 
means which the bounty of Qeaven has 
giieuy by which tb^r early ^ lo?t of elDel- 
^ lenoe^^ may be oullivated and improved. 
1. Tbf first of these, is to impress tbek 
minds with a firm aqd nnvaryiag sense of 
the dignity of their nature, and of the lofty 
ends for whidi existence was given them. 
These ends, if darkly shadowed out by 
nature, have been brought, by revelatioii, 
into the light (tf day. It has lau^t them, 
that though, in their mortal fhune, they 
belong to the animals whioh perish, in 
their minds^ they bekmg ^ to angds and 
^ archangels, and to the spirits who now 
'^ stand before the throne of God."" It 
has Uught ibem, that life was given them 



ll»t this «Mfa and liie dkoiptiw of ncM^ 
litlTi are framed otily to raise tbcm nt kut 
ID ^ltu» nobleM coaditibn of ocist^wse. It 
Imv tBUglit <)lieiii» Mk fflore, Obait eniery stt^^ 
ttoti ^iife k equally tbe roiaul to the glo- 
Iries txf linmortalky s-^thjEit ^ov6r emry 
padl of oiaii, these is One pateitial eym 
firir erer wstcfafoli^^^^tie iHUieDfteaFy \f^ich 
Usttes ^Ufie to dieipntyer that airitel itom 
IJK cottage as from the fxaJaoe i^^^ Oma 
'« Fatfafli, who wiiletii that all his c\AAtbn 
^ Aoi i d 4x)a«toi8a{hrirtioii ; wliosd^hin 
^^f^er^ bM who wA\ tme day i^amtA 
^ <MpGtly4i*' ataid in mhofse book of Mfe are 
QtMbered %he sderdt ^rtues ^ithe humMe 
heartt as w^ •as^the^bds which -atttaet 
llie«dniiratioB ODdigrartitiide of the worid. 
-f««^ These, esaga^cteot as they are, Hfe 
yet 4ke simple truths ef l^e Oospel^H.^4lie 
truths fdach lall liroiii Heaveo «po» ewtf 
head <upon whicfa tke iratdrs of ibapf^sor 
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have been poured; aad it is with these 
hopes and promises in their possession, that 
all of them enter upon Ufe, upon its dan^ 
gers, and upon its dutiesi^— Can there be a 
wiser or a better meanft of leading* them 
to the love of the ^^ true excellence '"^ of 
their nature^ than the remembrance of 
what their Religion has thus tai]^t them 
upon its threshold ? and if these truths 
were fully and permanently cherished in 
thdr'<faearts, would not ^ the issue of their 
** lives '' be worthy of this beginning ? • • 
2. A second means of ittising themselves 
to a proper sense of the things that be- 
come them, is that which the wisdom of 
every age has prescribed to the yooi^, 
— ^the selection of some great or virtuous 
model for their own imitation. The truths 
of religion at morality, however convin- 
cing in themselves, are, we all know, apt to 
evaporate from our minds, unless they are 
substantiated by some actual display of 
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them in men like oursdves ; but when ex- 
ample) of this kind are fcmnd, weibd not 
only the ezceUence of which we were in 
search, but wipfeel, still more, the ammating 
conviction that thiaexcellence has actually 
been attained. Admiratioais thus:exalfr 
ed into ambition ; and, while the desire 
of excdknce is awakened, the model by 
which imitation may be governed is ob* 
tained. It is in this secret discipline that 
all great and noble minds have probably 
been formed ; and whatever may be our 
opinions of the follies or vices of men, the 
world has yet to shew us, thank .God ! 
instances of excellence in every rank 
and condition of society ; and even under 
its worst aspects, the page of history is 
still open to display to us the virtues and 
the attainments of former days. To ad^ 
mire whatever is great, and to love what- 
ever is good in human character, is the 
happy distinction of youthful years.--; 



M4 or run u>v» or vmuMWOLi 

How mudi oaore faappj wooU it be, tf 
tittle ttainieBt fiodiiigB i9tere coadottMd 
into habituai pinioiple«— 4f dK young 
would accustom their ana^utttiofi lo Ibe 
coutempkuaon of tiie aublest wmsdda of 
tlieir antfifgct'tiwii mid isoral nstuf e^ md 
stnun every £Mndtj of dieir yet imbiokeii 
mbds CD the imitation of the coome thegr 
adoiire! 

Am I here to say^ my brethreiiy bow 
ioMneamraMy uoUer mmld k be» if the 
QmsUaa youDg w^re to study, iielbre aM 
other models, the »amp]e of tl^r Sa* 
tiomr? Bdfore ikis «tivioe couiae, every- 
tUag that is great ia ONSitaiity is hooiblad, 
aod everytfaiog that is bumble is«xaked ; 
m die uoiv^rmiity of bis mercy, ewrjr 
patb of man, 4K)\i7(ever atecureomq^eofe- 
ed by the ivorid, is raised ioto the lig^ 
and the observation >of heaven ; and wbat>> 
ever may he the condition in which the 
young are to act, if they bave been taught 



to enter into his ^ spirit/' while they will 
feel that ** the same mind that was in 
^^ him may be in them/' they will feel al- 
so that, in this lower world, it can only 
be maintained by the love of those things 
which his Gospel has made ** excellent/' 
3. There is» however, afforded to the 
weakness of man, in every age, another 
and a more powerful means of maintain* 
ing the " love of what is excellent" in their 
hearts; — it is thdt of " constant Prayer 
^' and supplication^ for the assistance of 
Heaven. Little, in truth, as we may prac* 
tise this lofliest privilege of religion, and 
little as we may understand its value, 
there are yet situations in life when the 
most careless and unthinking are almost 
instinctively led to supplication for assist-^ 
ance from above ; and when, what is 
more, every human heart feels the pro- 
priety of this supplication. In the hours 
of deep distress, whenever they befall us ; 
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—in the hour when the sailor is sinking 
in the shipwreck ; — in the hour when the 
soldier is advancing to uncertain battle ; 
' — in that more awfal hour, when the 
criminal ascends the scaffold which he is 
never to leave alive; — ^in such hours, 
who is there that does not Uft his anxious 
eyes to Heaven, and pray for assistance, 
to enable him to perform his last duty^ 
and to endure with resignation whatever 
the hand of God may lay upon him. — If, 
in such hours, devotion is becoming, my 
young friends, is it not also becoming in 
every hour of life? If, in the hours of ex- 
treme distress, the God of mercy listens 
to the supplications ** of those that he 
^^ hath made,'' will he not also listen to the 
calmer^ but more continual supplications 
of those who, in every hour, desire to do 
his will? And is there any preparation 
by which the mind of man can be so well 
fitted to enter upon the duties, either of 
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adversity or prosperity, as this perpetual 
remembrance of the presence in which it 
acts, and this holy prostration of all its 
powers before the throne of Him who 
gave them ? 

And this, therefore, I also pray for yoU, 
my young brethren, that, by these and every 
other means, ^* Ye may approve the things 
** that are excellent ! — that the love of 
^' whatsoever things are pure in thought, 
** lovely in conduct, or of good report," 
among the virtuous and pious of man- 
kind, may now glow in your youthful 
hearts, and finally abound in your future 
conduct ! and that thus, under the grace 
and guidance of approving Heaven, you 
may gradually advance to the highest ex- 
cellence of your nature, tliat " of being 
^^ filled with the fruits of righleousnessy'^ 
not unto your glory alone, '* but unto the 
" glory of God,'' and the good of human 
kindi 



SERMON XII. 



ON THE DANGERS OF MORAL SENTI- 
MENT, WHEN NOT ACCOMPANIED 
WITH ACTIVE VIRTUE, 



Romans, vii. 15. 
" What I would, that I do notr 

Upon a former occasion, it was my wish 
to illustrate to the young around me, the 
importance of cherishing in their minds a 
" love of things that are excellent," or 
an early taste for all that is honourable 
or becoming in that station of life to 
which they are to belong. I represented to 
tbem^ that there was a love of Excellence 
deeply imprinte(^upon human nature ; — 
that there was no condition or occupa- 
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tion of life which did not afford the means 
of indulging it ; — and that if we once suf- 
fered it to pass from our hearts, there was 
a danger of its being succeeded by the 
love of what was criminal or base. In 
suggesting to them the means by which 
this important taste might be cultivat- 
ed, I particularly mentioned the follow- 
ing : A deep and grateful remembrance 

« 

of the dignity and expectations of their 
being; — the selection of some actual 
model of excellence for their secret imita- 
tion ; — and, above all, the use of habitual 
supplication to the throne of God, for his 
assistance amid the trials or the tempta- 
tions of the great journey on which they 
are entering. 

Every virtue, however (it is both 

our wisdom and our duty to remember)^ 
has a tendency to error, — a disposition to 
run into excess, — and to mark the charac- 
ter with some /eatures either of iblly or 
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of guilt. The highest attainable perfect 
tioD of our nature consists not in the do« 
minion of any one aflfection or principle^ 
however virtuous^ but iii the due balance 
of all our affections ; — in the proper mix- 
ture of intellectual and of moral attain- 
ments ; and in the cullivationy not only of 
the contemplative, but slill more of the 
active principles of our constitution. It 
is here again we shall have reason to see 
the profound wisdom of that advice of 
religion which calls upon us to ^^ keep 
«« our hearts with all diligence;" of re- 
straining the dominion even of the most 
virtuous affections; of directing them 
aolely to the ends for which tliey were 
given, and which if they fail to roach,. 
^ey must leav^ us *^ unprofitable ser- 
*' vants'' in the family of God. 

The love of Excellence, amiable and 
honourable as it is in itself, and well as it 
pi^omises of the young who feel it, let 
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it yet ever be remembered, is only a 
meaDs to an End. It is not so much 
a virtue in itself, as it is a source of vir- 
tue; it is the spring only, and not the 
harvest, in the husbandry of the human 
mind. It is important, therefore, to us to 
consider. What is the purpose for which 
it is designed in our nature ? and what are 
the consequences which may be expected 
to follow, when we either neglect or op* 
pose the high design of the Almighty ? 

This love, then, of " things that areex* 
^' cellent,'^ — this deep sense of what is be- 
coming or honourable in our nature, is 
obviously intended as a principle of Con^- 
duct,— ^s a source not only of enjoyment, 
but of activity, — as a constant spur, not 
only to make us think, but to make us 
act with dignity. When it assumes this 
form, accordingly, in our minds,r—when 
the seed ripens into the fruits of virtue,-T- 
^hen it leads us nqt only to admire, but 
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to ^' practise what is excellent,^ it has 
then all the eff(^ts which the wisdom of 
God intended it to have upon ourselves, 
and upon the world around us. It raises 
us above all that is low or base in huma* 
nitj ; it animates us continually to press 
on io higher attainments in wisdom and 
goodness ; and, while it gives to our own 
minds a perpetual spring of improvement, 
it renders us " fellow workers '' with hea» 
ven itself, in the welfare and improve* 
ment of the world. 

Unfortunately, however, it is not al- 
ways tiiat these, its genuine and ultimate 
consequences, are produced. The love 
of excellence, like every other virtuous 
affection, is in itself a source of enjoy- 
ment; and it is hence chiefly that it un- 
happily is apt to become, not so much a 
principle of systematic action, as a source 
of passive and unproductive pleasure. 
It is pleasing to contemplate the dis« 
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plaj of genius or of virtue, to go back 
to the history of former days, and to rest 
our fancy upon the great examples which 
they afford of heroism or of wisdom, — or 
to look over the world as it at present 
appears, and to dwell only in imagi- 
nation with those who bless, or who en* 
lighten it. Yet all this may be done 
without any farther effect upon ourselves^ 
than the pleasure of the hour of contem- 
plation. It is a picture from which we 
may pass, without remembering that it 
has any relation to us ; ** a song of ancient 
*^ days," which may delight, and be forgot- 
ten. To imitate the virtues or the indui^ 
try of those we admire, is a work of la- 
bour and of trouble ; but simply to feel 
their excellence, is a matter only of sen* 
timent and indulgence; and, what still 
more deceives us, it is a sentiment for 
which we give ourselves an unreasonable 
credit, and which we think an actual 
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virtue, while it is only the passive and iiH 
voluntary approbation of virtue. 

From this indolent indulgence of senli- 
menty there are many fatal errors which 
follow in human life ; errors too, which 
are still more to be deplored, as they 
spring from an honourable source, and 
affect characters destined for nobler ends. 
-—In the great body of mankind, among 
those who, by the beneficent law of Pro- 
vidence, are destined to " earn their bread 
" by the sweat of their brow ;*' among 
.those even who fill the active and impor- 
tant scenes of middle life, such errors or 
eccentricities pf imagination are seldom 
to be found; — an imperious law binds 
them to duty, to labour, and to happiness. 
It is in the higher ranks, — in the affluent 
condilioos,— above all, in the highly edu- 
cated classes of societyithat this £ital weak- 
ness is chiefly to be found ; — among those 
who, either being removed from the ue?- 
cessity of employment, are therefore more 
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disposed to the iDdulgence of imagination, 
— or those, whose minds being early fil* 
led with visionary dreams of perfection, 
acquire at last a tone of delicacy and 
feebleness, altogether unfitted' for the plain 
but solemn business of mortality. 

Such appearances of character it is pro- 
bable all of us have seen: — persons of each 
sex, who, born with every virtuous and ge- 
nerous disposition, have yet suffered their 
lives to pass without any virtuous or use- 
ful purpose ; — whose " love of excellence" 
has never ripened into the fruits of imita- 
tion ; — who, ever talking of virtue, yet 
leave it to others tb practise it; — and 
who, with every advantage of power, of 
fortune, or of knowledge, wear out an 
idle, a selfish, and an inglorious life, and 
pass at last to their graves, at once use- 
less and unlamented. 

Of the various appearances of this me- 
lancholy weakness, none is more general 
or more fatal to every duty or hope of the 
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Chrislian, than tiiat, where the youthful 
taste is exalted above the condition in which 
life is to be passed. The faithful parent, or 
the wise instructor of the young, will ever 
assiduously accommodate the ideas of 
excellence to the actual circumstances^ 
and the probable Scenes in which their 
iiiture years are to be engaged ; and 
every condition of life undoubtedly af* 
fords opportunities for the highest excel- 
lence of which our fallen nature is sus- 
ceptible. If, on the other hand, these 
hours are neglected, — ^if the fancy of 
youth be su£fered to expand into the re- 
gions of visionary perfection, — if compo- 
sitions, which nourish all these chimerical 
opinions, are permitted to hold an undue 
share in the studies of the young, — if, what 
is far more, no employments of moral la- 
bour and intellectual activity are alSbrded 
them to correct this progressive indolence, 
and give strength and energy to their open- 
ing minds, there is much danger that the 
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seeds of irremediable evil are sown, and 
thai the future harvest of life will be only 
feebleness, and contempt, and sorrow. 

1. If, in the first place, it is to the com« 
mon duties of life they advance, how sin- 
gularly unprepared are they for theu: 
discharge ! In all ranks and conditions, 
these duties are the same; — everywhere 
sacred in the eyes of God and man ; — 
everywhere requiring activity, and firm- 
ness, and perseverance of mind ; — and 
everywhere only to be fulfilled by the 
deep sense of religious obligation. For 
such scenes, however, of common triiU 
and of universal occurrence, the charac- 
\en we are considering are ill prepared.— 
Their habits have given them no energy or 
activity ; — their studies have enlightened 
their imaginations, but not warmed their 
hearts; — tneir anticipations of action have 
been upon a romantic theatre^ not upon 
the humble dust of mortal life. It is the 
fine-drawn scenes of visionary distress to 
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which they have been accustomed, not the 
plain circumstances of common wretched- 
ness*— It is the momentary exertions of 
generosity or greatness which have elevat- 
ed their fancy, not the long and patient 
struggle of pious duty.— -It is before an 
admiring world that they have hitherto 
conceived themselves to act, not in solitude 
and obscurity, amid the wants of poverty^ 
the exigencies of disease, or the deep si- 
lence of domestic sorrow. Is it wonder- 
ful that characters of this enfeebled kind 
should sometimes recoil from the duties to 
which they are called, and wliich appear 
to them in colours so unexpected ? — that 
they should consider the world as a gross 
and vulgar scene, unworthy of their inter* 
est, and its common obligations, as some«^ 
thing beneath them to perform ; and thatf 
with an a£fectation of proud superiority, 
they should wish to retire from a field in 
which they have the presumption to think 
it is fit only for vulgar minds to combat ? 
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If these are the opinions which they 
form on their entrance upon the world 
and all its stern realities, it is the ^^ foun^ 
** tain from which many waters of bit- 
" terness will flow/' Youth may pass 
in indolence and imagination, but Ufe 
must necessarily be active; and what 
must be the probable character of that 
life which begins with disgust at the sim- 
ple, but inevitable duties to which it is 
called, it is not difficult to determine. 
From hence come many classes of cha- 
racter With which the wwld presents us^ 
in what we call its higher scenes, and 
which it is impossible to behold with* 
out a sentiment of pity, as well as 
of indignation; — in some, the perpe^ 
tual affectation of' sentiment, and the 
perpetual absence of its reality ;^n 
otliers, the warm * admiration of good- 
ness, and the cold and indignant per- 
formance of their own most sacred du- 
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ties; — in some, that childbh belief of 

their own superior refinement, which leads 

them to withdraw from the common scenes 

of life and of business, and to distinguish 

themselves only by capricious opinions 

and fantastic manners; — and in others, 

of a bolder spirit, the proud rejection 

of all the duties and decencies which 

belong only lo common men, — the love 

of that dislinclion in vice which they fed, 

themselves unable to attain in virtue, and 

the gradual but too certain advance to 

the last stages of guilt, of impiety, and of 

wretchedness. Such are sometimes the 

" issues" of a once promising youth 1 and 

to these degrees of folly or of guilt, let the 

parents and the instructors of the young 

of the higher classes ever remember, that 

those infant hearts may come, which have 

not been *^ kept with all diligence,'' and 

early exercised in virtuous activity. 

i. It is with similar effects that this in- 

9 
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dolent delicacy of taste is sometimes at- 
tended, with regard to the employnieot 
of the Understanding. The nature of 
every liberal education gives to the young 
the knowledge of all who have distin- 
guished themselves in the paths of learn- 
ing, and makes their early years acquaint* 
ed with whatever is greatest or noblest in 
the attainments of the human mind. If, 
while the love of excellence is then caught, 
it can be wisely directed to the ends for 
which jt was given ; if the admiration they 
then feel can be converted into a principle 
of active imitation, the first object of intel- 
lectual education is attained, and there is 
much reason to hope that the issue of their 
lives will correspond to this beginning. 
But, when none of these things take place, 
— when the heart reposes in a passive love 
of intellectual excellence, — when rank 
and affluence supersede the necessity of 
actual exertion, — and when no kind mis- 

VOL. II. Q 
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fortune has called forth the latent powers 
of mindt — there are many examples to 
shew us, that all the attainments of youth 
may yet produce little dignity or useful- 
ness in mature age. The fancy, captivat- 
ed, as it has been, by the great and the 
extraordinary, but too naturaHy disdains 
to descend to the trivial and the common ; 
and the presumption of youth leads them 
but too easily to conceive that their pow- 
ers are suited to the ieading ranks of bu- 
siness, or of science, not to their low and 
uninteresting details. To be the bene- 
factors of nations might waken all their 
ambition, but they cannot descend to be 
the blessings of a few habitations of men. 
To form, at once, by their genius, an sera 
in learning, or in science, might suit the 
splendour of their views, but it is unwor- 
thy of them to descend to the mediocrity 
of vulgar fame. To strike those master- 
strokes, in arts or in arms, by which 
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wealth and glory are at once acquired » 
might accord with their habits of imagi- 
nation ; but they disdain to submit to the 
slow drudgery of ordinary wisdom. Amid 
these delusions of fancy, life, meanwhile, 
with all its plain and serious business, is 
passing ; — their contemporaries, in every 
line, are starting before them in the road 
of honour, of fortune, or of usefulness ; 
and nothing is now left them but to con* 
centrate all the vigour of their minds to 
recover the ground which they have lost. 
But if this last energy be wanting, if what 
they " would,'' they yet fail to "do,'' what, 
alas ! can be the termination of the once 
ardent and aspiring mind, but ignominy 
and disgrace! — a heart dissatisfied with 
mankind and with itself; — a conscience 
sickening at the review of what is passed ; 
— a failing fortune ; — a degraded charac- 
ter; — and, what I fear is ever the last 
and the most frantic refuge of selfish and 
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dbappointed ambitioDi— infidelity and 
despair. 

It is ever painful to trace the history of 
human degradation, and it would even be 
injurious to religion and virtue to do il; 
if it were not at the same time to exhibit 
the means by which these evils may be 
prevented. Of the Character which I 
have now attempted to illustrate, the ori- 
gin may be expressed in one word :-— it 
is in the forgetfulness of Duty ; in the for- 
getfulness that every power, and advan- 
tage, and possession of our being, are on- 
ly trusts committed to us for an end, not 
properties which we are to dispose of at 
pleasure ; — in the forgetfulness that all our 
imaginary virtues are 5' nothing worth/^ 
unless they spring, from the genuine and 
permanent source of moral and religious 
obhgation. Wherever^ indeed, we look 
around us upon general hfe, we may 
everywhere see^ that nothing but the deep 
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sense of religion can produce either con* 
sistency or virtue in human conduct. The 
world deceives us on one side— our ima- 
ginations on another,-~our passions upon 
aU. Nothing could save us; nothing, 
with such materials, could hold together 
even the fabric of society, but the preser- 
vation of that deep and instinctive sense 
of duty which the Father of Nature hath 
mercifully given to direct and illuminate 
us in every relation of life; which is 
"none other'' than his own voice; to 
which all our other powers, if they aim 
either at wisdom or at virtue, must be sub- 
servient ; and which leads us, if we listen 
to it, to everything for which we were 
called into being, either here or hereafter. 
1. In all our systems of conduct, there- 
fore, my brethren, whether for ourselves, 
or for those who are to succeed us, let us 
ever remember, that life is not a scene of 
idle enjoyment, but of active obligation ; a 
scene, of which we must never imagine our- 
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selves to be merely spectators, but in which 
we all are actors ; that it is the wisdom of 
the all-perfect Mind which has determined 
the parts we are to perform ; and that 
whatever may be our talents, or whatever 
our situation^ the only things that are ^^ ex* 
" cellent ^' for us, are the plain and obvi- 
ous duties of our station and condition. 

2. Let us remember, in the second 
place, that the promises of immortality 
are held forth to none but to the laborious 
and the persevering. It is thus even with 
all the honours of mortal life. Every name 
that is great among men, has sprung from 
amid the laborious details of previous dis- 
cipline. The philosopher, whose disco- 
veries astonish the world, has tpiled in 
silence through all the rigours of educa- 
tion, and given years of obscurity to pa- 
tient and unwearied study. The conque- 
ror, who blends his sanguinary name with 
history, and to whom every age looks up 
with an unhallowed admiration, was once 
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an unnoticed soldier, and has only strug* 
gled into eminence above his fellows, by 
more cheerful submission to toil, and more 
daring insensibility to suffering. And if 
it be thus that human honours are alone 
acquired, can it be by less noble means, 
or less strenuous exertions, that the ho- 
nours of eternity are to be won ? Is it 
to the weak, the indolent, or the vision- 
ary, in any rank of life, that the promises 
of the Gospel are held forth ? And is it 
not ^' by patience and perseverance in 
" well-doing'' alone, that the voice of God 
teaches us, that we can at last reach *^ glo^ 
*^ ry , and honour, and immortality P'' 

But last, and chief of all, let us re- 
member the example of Him who came 
to save us. If it be delicacy or fastidious- 
ness of taste which palsies all our efforts, 
and gives us the vain opinion of our su- 
periority to the duties and the offices to 
which we are called, let us learn at least 

7 
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to humble ourselves before the cross of 
the Saviour of the world. ^^ In him was 
*^ all the fulness of the Godhead ;'" in 
him were all the treasures of moral and 
of mental wisdom; and yet what were 
the scenes to which he descended ? Was 
it to assume the sceptre of the universe ? 
•~to bring the rulers of the world in 
dominion beneath his feet ?— or to asto- 
nish the imaginations of mankind, by 
displaying before them the powers and 
the perfections of Heaven? It was to 
^< heal the sick, to make the deaf hear, 
^* to give sight unto the blind, and to 
" preach the Gospel unto the poor/' " He 
'^ came not to be ministered unto, but 
" to minister,*'^not to be followed and 
admired, but ^ to be despised and reject- 
" ed of men," — not to command but to 
serve, — not to triumph, but to die : — Ot 
fices, surely, as little fitted to the indolent 
refinements of modern taste, as they were 



\ 
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to the gross prejudices of the ancient 
Jews, — but they were the offices destined 
to him by his Father. They were the 
simple but awful duties to which, ** from 
** the beginning of the world/' He wa^ 
called ; and from them has now arisen, 
^^ that name in which all the nations of 
^^ the earth are to be blessed, and before 
" which everything that is in Heaven 
^' and earth is commanded to bow/' 

It is fit, my brethren, that all of us, 
whether high or low, should bend before 
this high example. It is fit, that, raising 
ourselves above the folly and ihe vanity 
of life, we should ever pray, that " the 
" same mind may be in us which was iti 
" Christ Jesus." It is, lastly, fit, when- 
ever ^* the morning sim summons us to 
*^ kneel upon the earth," that we should 
remember whose is that " Will," the 
" doing of which" now constitutes the 
glory and the happiness of ^* Heaven." 



SERMON XIII. 

ON THE MORAL DANGERS OF THE SO- 
CIETY OF GREAT CITIES. 



Genesis, xiii. 11. 

^ And they separated themselves the otic 
^* from the other; and Abraham dwelt 
*^ in the land of Canaan^ and Lot dwelt 
'< m the cities of the Plain." 



These are words which carry us back 
to the infancy of the world, — to the first 
separation of professions, and to the ear- 
liest institutions of social hfe. They are 
more impprtant to us, however, my bre* 
thren, as they contain a moral lesson 
of no mean importance; as they re- 
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mind lis of the influence of Situation 
upon the character and conduct of men, 
and exemplify to us, in the history of 
the patriarchs of old, the different e& 
fects of th^ scenes of nature and the 
scenes of society upon the dispositions of 
the human mind. *^ Abraham dwelt in 
^* the land of Canaan ;'" amid the simpli- 
city of nature, and the innocence of rural 
hfe ; and with him the mighty *^ cove- 
** nant '^ was made, ^^ in which all the n^- 
*^ tions of the earth were finally to be 
** blessed/' His kinsman ^^ dwelt in the ci- 
^ ties of the plain,'' amid the refinements 
of art, and the luxury of society ; and 
lived to witness that awfiil desolation 
with which Heaven visited the sins and 
the corruptions of the first congregation 
of men. 

There is an instruction in these words, 
my brethren, which seems not unfitted to 
the circumstances in which we are now 
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met. The inhabitants of this city are 
now assembling from the difierent cor- 
ners of the land ; — ^the annual season of 
education, of business, and of pleasure, 
is now commencing ; and •there is none 
of us who does not know, that there is at 
the same time commencing, a season of 
delusion, of trial, and of danger. If it be 
in the midst of cities that the most splen- 
did exertions of talents or of virtue are * 
made, it is there also that the most hu- 
miliating examples of vice and of depra* 
vity are seen. In the opening of such a 
season, it is wise in us all, therefore, to 
pause, that we may form the resolutions 
which become us as men and as Chris- 
tians; and as all that hear me are 
equally interested in the subject, I trust 
it will not be considered as foreign 
to the duty of this place, if I solicit 
your attention, for a few moments, to the 
consideration of the dangers which sur- 
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round those ^^ who dwell in the cities of 
'^ the plain/" and of the means by which 
they may hope to avoid, or to overcome 
them. 

1. The first danger which awaits those 
who ^^ dwell in cities/' is that of losing 
insensibly the sentiments of Piety. In 
all ages, the scenes of nature have been 
the seat of devotion. It is there, *^ where 
^^ day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
*^ unto night teacheth knowledge concern- 
** ing God." The solitude which leads 
to meditation; — the spectacle of earth 
around, and Heaven above us ; — the si« 
lent, but incessant movements of that 
mighty system, which speak the inces- 
sant providence of the Mind that guides 
it, — and far more, the combination of all 
these movements, to bless this lower world, 
and " to make it fruitful /' — ^these are cir- 
cumstances which everywhere have pros- 
trated th6 human mind before the ^< throne 
^y of Him who sitteth abovQ the Heavens, 
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and who yet deigneth to remember the 
things thai are upon the earth/' It is 
a diflFerenl scene with which we are pre- 
sented when we visit the habitations of 
men; and we seldom make the transi- 
tion, without losing, at the same time, 
some of the most fundamental disposi- 
tions of devotion. We leave the tran- 
quillity of nature; — we leave the spectacle 
of its operations ; — we leave, still more^ 
the sublime conviction of our wants, and 
our dependence. From the dominion of 
nature, we enter at once into the domi- 
nion of Man. No sound reaches our ear 
but those of his activity ; — no prospect 
opens upon our eye, but those of his 
power or his pride. Amid the ruins of 
former greatness, as well as amid the 
splendours of nlodern refinement, we see 
only the workmanship of his hand ; and 
while we hear no other tale than that of 
mortal glory, and see amid the thick at- 
mosphere which surroimds U8| no other 
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agency than that of mortal wisdom, we 
are apt to suffer all our former im- 
pressions to subside from our minds, and 
begin to imagine, that we are living only 
in a world of human art. There is no 
man, I believe, who has not occasionally 
felt somewhat at least of this influence ; 
•—who, in removing from the scenes of 
nature, into the business and bustle of 
cities, has not experienced a kind of dis- 
turbance of his usual train of thought ; — 
and who, (if he has not had the wisdom 
to resist them,) has not felt himself gra- 
dually losing the firmest impressions 
of his earUer days, and insensibly acquir- 
ing those lower dispositions of the worid^ 
which he once had the wisdom to lament, 
and to despise. 

When this first step into error is made ; 
— when, amid the scenes of human activi- 
ty, the traces of divine workmanship are 
obscured ; — and when the heart can suffer 
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the solemn impressions of youth to be 
exchanged for the cold and cheerless agi- 
tations of artificial society, — the transition 
is not difficult to error of every kind ; — 
and the mind is unhappily laid open to all 
those moral evils which the society of 
great cities, (hitherto at least,) has every- 
where contained and diffused. 

2. It is, in the first place, dangerous to 
morality, as it provides the means of 
temptation. In the tranquillity of the 
country, amid the innocence of rural life, 
the great temptations of human life sel- 
dom occur. The seductions of vice reach 
not there; and if they do appear, it is 
under forms which cannot be mistaken, 
and which, therefore) seldom betray. But 
amid the promiscuous society of great ci- 
ties, — in the selfish and artificial passions 
they create,— -in the unhallowed struggle 
for wealth and for distinction which pre- 
vails,— -everything which can seduce the 

6 
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innocence of youth, or confirm the errors 
of maturity, is to be found, and to be pur« 
chased. It is there, that ambition holds out 
its promises, and profit its temptations, 
and pleasure its lures. Whatever may be 
the ^ sins which most powerfully beset 
^ us,'^ whether the selfishness of pride, 
the SOTdidness of interest, or the infamy 
t)f sensual pleasure, all there find their 
temptations and their ministers ; not, in« 
deed, under their real and characteristic 
forms, but under the masks of spirit, of 
fashipn, and of liberality; under sem- 
blances well constructed to deceive, and 
still belter constructed to betray. What 
the e£fect of such temptations have been, 
when thus so artfully brought home to 
the unsuspecting heart ; — what, by these 
means, the influence of great cities has 
been in the corruption of the manners of 
mankind, there are none of us who have 
not learnt in history, and few of us, I 
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fear, who have not known in our own ex- 
perience. 

2. While the great scenes of society are 
thus replete with temptations, they are, in 
the second place, dangerous, as contain- 
ing both Examples and Authority in vice. 
—It is the character of the earliest stages 
of error, to be diffident, — to be conscious of 
its own unworthiness, — and to dread the 
eye which marks and reproaches it. It is 
thus diat Nature checks, in mercy, the 
first beginnings of sin, and recalls the heart 
which begins to wander, into tlie path that 
was designed for it. The society of great 
cities tends but too powerfully to counter- 
act this salutary restraint, it is there that 
every class and description of guilt finds 
its companions and defenders ; — that the 
ambitious assemble, the sordid combine, 
the profligate associate. — It is there that 
fashion misleads, in the higher conditions 

of life, and example seduces io the lower; 

9 
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^x^hat the consciousness of individual 
guilt is lost amid the guilt of the multitude 
who share in it; — and that sophistry 
prepares its arguments to harden the yet 
repenting heart against the return of its 
first and best impressions. What is the 
full and final influence of thb species of 
^* €yil communication/' we do not learn 
indeed in the general scenes and appear^ 
ances of society. We must seek for them 
in the closet of the wretched, — in the 
death-bed of the guilty, — ^in the cell of the 
criminal ; — and we shall then learn, that it 
is not the native corruption of the heart 
which is so much the source of all this 
wretchedness, as the society of the vi- 
cious; tte strength which every passion ac- 
quires when it is sanctioned by example ; 
and the boldness which guilt learns to 
assume, when it is supported by the ap- 
plause of its associates. 

3. There is yet another danger which it 
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is wise in lis to remember. It is in the ni^ 
lure of every great assembly of men, — ^ia 
the obscurity which is produced to the 
individual, when he mingles in the multi*^ 
tude of society. Amid the solitude of 
rural Ufe, every man is an object of ob- 
servation ; his vices as well as his virtues 
are prominent ; and whatever be the path 
he takes, he is followed by the eyes of all 
who surround him. When he enters, on 
the other hand, into the society of popu- 
lous cities, he is lost in some measure in 
tlie multitude. No eye follows him with 
interest or affection ; — no well known 
countenance marks, in every hour, by its 
expression, the joy or the sorrow his con- 
duct may occasion. Removed from the 
observation of others, he is too apt to 
think himself removed from his own ; to 
yield to temptations where they are known 
only to himself, and to associate with 
companions whom he would yet blush to 

2 
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consider as his friends. It is thus, but 
too frequently, that the first steps into er« 
ror and into guilt are made; — that the 
original purity of the mind is gradual* 
1^ diminished; — that habits of thought 
and of society are acquired, before their 
influence is suspected ; — that falsehood 
and deceit are resorted to, to conceal the 
secrets " which weigh upon the heart ;'%r^ 
and that the once candid and innocent 
mind, advances at last, but too surely, in- 
to the path of guilt, of dishonour, and of 
wretchedness. I doubt, my elder bre- 
thren, whether there be any of us who 
have not had the misfortune to witnes3« 
in some period of our lives, this n^elan- 
choly progress. 

Whatever then, may be the advaiv- 

tages of the society of great cities, — what- 
ever may be the facilities which they give 
to the education of youth, or the encour- 
agements which they a£ford to the talents 
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and energy ofmaturity, let it never be for- 
gotten, that they carry with them to ally 
correspondent dangers ; that if they ex- 
hibit 6ur nature in its highest, they exhi- 
bit it also in its darkest and most degra- 
ding forms; and that in every season, 
whether we are to lose or to gain by its 
passing, depends upon the wisdom with 
which we choose the path of Gospel obe^ 
dience, and the firmness with which we 
pursue it 

I pray, indeed, the Father of wis^ 
dom, that to all who are here assem- 
bled, the coming season may pass, so 
as to make them wiser and better;— 
yet, amid the numbers who are now 
assembling into the metropolis of their 
country, it is impossible not to think, 
that there are some too surely coming, 
who are to know only shame and sor- 
row, — who are to resign all the innocence 
and happiness of their former lives, — ^who 
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are to yield to the various deceitfulness of 
sioy — to know " that secret bitterness of 
" the heart,'* to which before they were 
strangers ; — and never again to enter be- 
neath the sacred roof which witnessed 
the joys of their innocence and their 
youth 1 May such prospects belong to 
none of either sex, or any ag(3, who now 
hear me ! — ^Yet to each sex, and to every 
age, the dangers of society belong,— and 
ere you yet enter, my brethren, and, above 
all, my young brethren, upon the season 
which may be eventful to all, suffer me 
to suggest the remedies which the voice 
of Reason and of Kevelation equally pre- 
scribes. 

1. The first is, to hold regular conimu^ 
nion with yourselves, — to appropriate (and 
solemnly to appropriate) some regular 
hours for thought and meditation. — If it 
be in society that are your dangers, it is 
in occasionally withdrawing from it, that 
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you can find your safety* ^* The begin* 
<^ nings of 8in are like the letting out of 
" waters/* un perceived in their origin^ 
and insignificant in their effects ; but si« 
lently proceeding onwards to that pleni* 
tude of strength, when they mock all the 
struggles and opposition of man. Ere 
you trust yDurselves, then, to the stream 
of the world, accustom yourselves to con* 
template its progress, — to mark the ship- 
wrecks it exhibits, and to anticipate the 
deep to which it hastens. Ask your- 
selves (and that frequently) whether this 
be the course which corresponds to all the 
first and profoundest impressions of your 
being ! — whether these are the ends for 
which '^ man was created in the image 
" of God," and for which the •* inspira- 
tion of the Almighty gave him under- 
standing,"'— and whether the stream of 
life is conducting yoU| or withdraw- 
ing you from ^ that glory, and honour, 
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** and immortality/^ which the Son of 
God died to purchase for you. 

S. If in such meditations upon tht 
world around you» you feel the weak* 
ness of your heart, and the faintness 
of your resistance, accustom yourselves, 
in the second place, to regularity in 

« 

communion with God, — to regularity 
in the highest prerogative which man 
enjoys, that of imploring the assistance 
of Heaven. Many are the promises 
which Scripture gives to earnest prayer ; 
and much, we may all know, is the 
strength and consolation which it affords* 
It is then we best discover that we be* 
long to a greater being ; it is then that, 
escaping from the eye of the world which 
fascinates us, we feel ourselves in the pre* 
sence of Him *^ who inhabiteth eternity,'' 
and, removed from the voice of earthly 
passion, that we listen to the voice of 
^^ Him who comes to seek, and suffers to 
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^ save us/^ It is in such exercises that the 
religious mind finds all its rewards ! — that, 
under the influence of the ever near, and 
assisting spirit, it throws* off the stains and 
the impurities which it bad acquired ;—» 
that it returns to the purity of all its ori- 
ginal impressions; — that higher senti-* 
ments awaken, and holier desires are felt ; 
— and that it goes back again into the 
wwld '^ not as unto a continuing city/^ 
but with the lofty conviction, that it leads 
only ** to one that is to come.** 

3. Amid your necessary communion 
with the vvorld, let me lastly recommend 
to you, my brethren, to accustom your- 
selves to regular communion with the 
faithful of your people, *^ in the temple 
" of God/' " Wherever two or three 
** are met together in my name,** says 
the Saviour of the world, ^^ there am I 
^ in the midst of them.** It is a promise 
of which, I trust, every one of us have in 
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some degree known the completion^ 
Whenever a Chrisfian congregation as- 
sembles, — whenever on the day dedicat- 
ed to God, or upoa those more scdemn 
occasions which remind them of more 
special mercies, they come together, from 
all the various conditions of life, to hear 
the same precepts, — to kneel in the same 
faith, — to receive the same consolations,-— 
and to look forward to the same hopes, 
it is a service in which no human soul can 
share, without being made wiser and bet- 
ter. For one solemn hour, the world is 
thrown behind them. The delusions of 
society cease, and the pulse of passion is 
still. In the wilderness of life, a resting- 
place is afforded, where the traveller may 
take account of his progress ; where the 
examples of all the wise and good around 
him, confirm him in the sentiments he 
feels, and the resolutions he adopts; 
where the song of thanksgiving renovates 
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hi^ feelings of piety, and the voice of 
prayer renews his purposes of obedience. 
From such a service, every Chnslian 
mind returns puril^ed and strengthened ; 
conscious, indeed^ of its errors, but con^ 
scious of them for amendment; and fit- 
ted with tbat armour, which may enable 
it to overcome both the dangers and the 
temptations of the world on which it is to 
re-enter. 

Suffer me to add, my t)relfaren, 

only one farther reflection. While the 
season is opening which justifies the pre- 
paration I have suggested to you ; while 
the scenes of business and of pleasure in 
this city are commencing, let me remind 
you, that there are scenes of another kind 
which at this time also are commencing ; 
— that, while you are sharing in all the 
bounties of nature, there are many, alas ! 
who are to know want and poverty ; and 
that, if, among your assemblies, ^^ the voice 
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** of joy and gladness*' is ip be heard, there 
are other scenes surrounding you, where 
no other voice will be heard than that of 
" mourning and sorrow/' In the beginning 
of siflch a season, it becomes us to accom- 
modate the temper of our minds to the 
real condition of human life ; to restrain 
the hand of profusion, that it may be« 
come the hand of charity ; to begin that 
heroic economy which may be profuse at 
last in beneficence ; and to be ready to 
Surrender even the most innocent of our 
pleasures, whenever they interfere with 
the wants or with the claims of the wretch- 
ed. It becomes us still more, my bre- 
thren^ who are preparing ourselves to cele-^ 
brate the nativity of Him who descended 
from heaven to save us, — to fashion the 
dispositions of our minds " that they may 
" be like unto him,'* — ^to prepare our** 
selves, in our humbler spheres, to be also 
" saviours one to another,'' — and to re- 
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member, that, in the decisive hour of na^ 
tore, they only can plead for mercy, who, 
in the hours of trial, have shewn mercy to 
their brethren. 



SERMON XIV. 

UPON THE IMPORTANCE OP RELIGIOUS 

EXAMPLE.* 



CccLESiASTXs, xii. 1. 

^* Remember now thy Creator in the days qf 
^^ thy youth ; while the evil days come not^ 
*^nor the years draw nigh^ when thou 
^* shalt say 9 1 have no pleasure in them J' 

The year opened upon us with scenes of 
disorder and of guilt very different from 

* This Sennon was preftdied on die Sunday after the 
melandiol J and unemnpled occnrrance of the eaecntion of 
three jroung men| (all of them under the age of twentj,) for 
robbery and mnrderi on the night of the lit of January 
1S19. 
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the usual character of this country. — ^A 
few weeks only have passed, my brethren, 
and '* we have seen the awful end of 
** these things." Of the unhappy ac- 
tors in these scenes of guilt, some have 
left the land which they had dbhonoured, 
to seek» amid fields of danger, the reputa* 
tion they had lost ; some have been exil- 
ed to distant shores, to know no more the 
affections of kindred and of home, and to 
weep, amid ignominy and bondage, the 
loss of that hberty which they had abus- 
ed. Three, — (three, alas ! while yet in the 
spring of their age, and while their years 
had not even ripened into manhood,) 
have perished, to satisfy the justice of 
their country. The awful deed of death 
has been performed in the sight of thou^^ 
'sands; and that life which God had given^ 
has been seen, in dread silence, taken 
away by the Just and commissioqed hand 
of man. It is thus, my brethren, that 



God teaches U9 his providence. In sUbh 
awful ev^ntSy his voice says t6 our heaf ts, 
as strofagly as it said to the i^rs of his 
people^ " Thou shalt do no murder ;*' add 
the sltbke of human justice repeats how 
whenever it falls, the words of the eterhal 
decree : — ** whoso sheddeth man'^ bloody 
^< by man shall his blood be shed/^ 

There are few of us, of whatever lagq or 
condition, which this sad eV^nt has not 
a£fected. Amid all the anxieties of pub- 
lic or of private life, the predominant in* #♦- 
terest of this week has arisen from its me- 
lancholy occurrence. The aged man lifls 
up his feeble bands in wonder and in 
prayer; and even the infant, incapable . 
of learning what it means, has felt, in the 
grief and consternation of every eye a- 
round it, that some general calamity has 
taken place. The bitterest tears which 
nature can shed have fallen, and they are 
made not to fall ufonoticed, but to sink 
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into the hearts and the memories of man- 
kind. I trust, therefore, you will not 
consider it as any deviation from the duty 
of this place, if I offer you, in these mo- 
ments, a few reflections upon this sad 
event ; — such as seem to me most fitting 
for our common improvement, and are 
best adapted to the situation and condi- 
tion of this congregation. 

1. The first reflection, which, I believe, 
has occurred to every one, is with regard 
to the character of these unhappy men. 
They were not aged and practised sin- 
ners; — men inured to disorder, and har- 
dened in the commission of crime. They 
were all, on the contrary, young and in- 
experienced ; at the age when in gene- 
ral nature is timid, even in error; and 
when thoughts of cruelty or of blood are 
most foreign to the human heart. They 
were not, in the next place, ignorant or 
uneducated ; — men sunk beneath the la- 
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vel of Others by the want of education^ 
and doomed therefore to associate with 
whatever is base or profligate in human 
society. They were^ on the contrary, 
all possessed of the common educa^ 
tion of their country ; . in no situation of 
original inferiority to their companions 
around them, and entitled to look to the 
usual rewards of good conduct in future 
life. They were not, in the last place, 
idle, and in want ; men who refused to 
labour, and whose hearts wretchedness 
and poverty had wrung to every unhal- 
lowed purpose. They were, on the con* 
trary, most of them laborious and em- 
ployed, earning by their industry a sup- 
ply for all their reasonable wants, and go- 
ing forward, as might be supposed, to 
credit and usefulness in their future days. 
It is a consideration fitted to excite 
ki all much serious thought and reflec- 
tion. It is to the wise among us a subject 
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of more than curiosity, to examine what 
are the circumstances, in the present 
times, or in the constitution of society, 
which can have produced effects so diffe- 
rent from all we have commonly known 
of the causes or progress of human guilt ; 
and the good will hasten to inquire what 
are the remedies which human wisdom 
can apply to an evil which disturbs all 
our calculations of national improvement, 
and checks, in their bud, all our hopes of 
national prosperity. To such inquiries 
(important as they are) we are not called 
in this place ; but there are other obser- 
vations of a higher kind which become 
us, and there are lessons which this 
peculiarity affords, in which all are coiv- 
cerned. — It is a lesson to the young, to 
teach them, by the most terrible of all 
proofs, how soon innocence can be lost ; 
how rapid the progress of guilt is in the 
soul which has once admitted it, and to 
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what atrocity of crime even the youthful 
heart may arrive^ when it has once snr- 
rendered itself to the dominion of any siiK 
— It is a lesson to the instructed and the 
educated among us, to teach tbem, that 
knowledge and accomplishments alone 
are vain ; — that the understanding may be 
improved while the heart remains barren 
and unprofitable; — and that, unless the 
master-spring of religion is awakened in- 
to activity, the acqmsitions of learning 
and of knowledge may only add strength 
to guUt, and malignity to crime. — It is a 
lesson, lastly, to the laborious and the ac- 
tive among us, to teach them, that some- 
thing more is wanting than the mere 
wisdom of the world, to give either use- 
fulness or honour to the character of man ; 
that if the ambition of the soul be confin- 
ed to time alone, no lofty views, no ge- 
nerous virtues, will ever spring in it ; and 
that it is possible for the men of the world 
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to " rejoice in their youth/' while all the 
honours of time, and all the hopes of im- 
mortality are lost for ever. 

These are the lessons which this sad 
event teaches to us all ; but they are dis- 
tant and general. Let us approach near- 
er to the melancholy spectacle. The 
hour of death is past ; — the scaffold and 
all its awful accompaniments are gone, 
and nothing will meet us but those re- 
membrances and reflections which rest 
around these unftimdy graves, and which 
rest there, that we may apply ** our hearts 
" unto wisdom/' 

Our deepest anxiety must be to know 
what has been the origin of all this mise- 
ry ? and everytliing around us will an- 
swer, that its first origin has been in the 
want, or in the neglect of religious educa- 
tion ;*— of religious education, as distin- 
guished from every other species of edu- 
cation, and without which, roan never 
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can know what he ought to be, and 
what, in the final hour of nature, he must 
be. 

There was a time, my brethren, in the 
history of this .country, when religion 
formed its characteristic feature, and 
when its promises and its hopes were 
the favourite subjects of national thought ; 
— a time, when every house was a tem- 
ple dedicated to God ; — when every fa* 
ther was a priest, who brought up his 
children and his family in ** the nurture 
*< and admonition of the Lord ;'' and 
when no Sabbath day ever passed with- 
out raising from beneath the thatch of the 
lowest cottage, the voice of prayer and the 
praises of the Most High. It was then 
that the character of our country arose ; 
— ^that character for order, for knowledge, 
for wisdom, and for piety, which has so 
nobly distinguished us amopg every other 
people, and which has laid the founda«» 
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ti«Q of all our progress in arts, and all our 
prowess in arms. .That time has passed, 
and with it, I fear, much of the loflj 
character that distinguished it. The gain* 
ful pursuits of the world bave withdrawn 
the hearts of our people from the things 
that are beyond it. In parting with the 
thoughts of religion, they have parted (as 
all. men must do) with the profoundest 
incentives to moral duty. The father has 
ceased (at least in our populous towns) 
to be the priest of his family. The pray* 
er and the psalm arise no more from the 
poor man's dwelling. The Sabbath re- 
turns, but the young are not led into the 
house of God ; and time and eternity 
open upon them^ with little moral pre* 
paration for the one, and less religious in- 
struction for the other. 

Do you lament, my brethren, this me* 
lancholy change ? and do you wish again 
to see the piety and the purity of our na- 
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tional character return ? Then suffer me to 
remind you^ that it is from you, and from 
those who fill the stations in society like 
yours,^ — thatit must come ; — that it is your 
opinions and manners which govern the 
minds of those beneath you ; — and that 
the same Providence which has given you 
raniky and affluence, and knowledge, has 
made you the guardians of the religion 
and morality of your country, and will^ 
one day, ** require an account^' of the 
talents which have been given you to ena- 
ploy. It is this which is the great instruo* 
tion which this melancholy day has to 
give to the great and the affluent of this 
country. Let them but take the high 
determination of the leader of Israel ; — 
let them but say with Joshua, ^^ Choose 
•• ye whom ye will serve, but as for us, 
*^ and for our houses, we will serve the 
" Lord,'^ and . the choice of the world' 
beneath them will be made. Let them 
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but use their authority in the discourage* 
meut of vice, and their influence in 
the approbation and reward of piety ; 
— let them but look to the regulation 
of their own houses, and be the pat- 
terns of domestic religion ; — ^let them but 
suffer the ears of the poor to hear the 
voice of prayer and of praise from their 
mansions, and their eyes to follow them 
on the Sabbath into the house of Grod ; 
and these calamities and these apprehen- 
sions will cease. The better days of our 
country will yet return ; — the religious 
faith, the moral simplicity of ** our fathers 
** and the old time before them " will re- 
vive; — the affluent and the great will 
become the ministers of salvation to those 
whom the providence of God hath placed 
beneath their care ; and that genuine glo* 
ry will await them, with which Heaven ir- 
radiates the heads of those who lead their 
people in ^ the way of righteousness/' 
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2. The second source of the melancholy 
events which we have witnessed, has been 
^^ in evil communication f in that evil com- 
munication of which populous towns have 
unfortunately ever been so profuse ; and 
which, falhng upon minds unsirengthen- 
ed by religious thought, and unfortifi- 
ed by religious' faith or instruction, leads 
but too rapidly to guilt and to ruin. It 
is this, my younger brethren, that is the 
peculiar instruction which this day has to 
you. The advices of the elder, — the warn* 
ings of the thoughtful, — ^you are some- 
times perhaps apt to consider as the preju- 
dices of age, or the exaggerations of unfeel- 
ing severity. The facts you have so lately 
witnessed, are incapable either of soften- 
ing or of exaggeration. The progress and 
the period of guilt has been marked to 
you with a hand of blood ; and life, I 
trust, will never again exhibit to you, so 
irrefragable a proof of the danger^ of 
^* evil communication,^' or the short dis^ 
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tance which God hath established be* 
tween sin and misery. 

Yet there is one delusion, my young 
brethren, which may prevent you from 
applying all the moral of this tragedy to 
yourselves. You may thinks that such 
dangers belong only to the lowest classes 
of societv; — that no such communica- 
tions await your mote elevated rank ;*— - 
and that your stations or your education^ 
exempt you from the influence of such 
vulgar seducticMi. I implore y(Hk not to 
suffer yourselves to be deceived by so weak 
a delusion. The powers andi the arts of 
vice are the same in all situations ;— they 
are addressed to the common passions 
and the common appetites tn which all 
men share; and* the youth of the noblest 
rank is exposed' to tiie very same seduc* 
tions which these unhappy young men have 
known» and by which they have been lost. 
-—It is but a short time ago^ when they 

5 
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were innocent and pure ; and the arts by 
which they have since been misled, are 
no other than the arts which are in wait 
to be employed upon you. .To them, 
the path of sin was, as to all, studiously 
covered with flowers; — ^to them, the 
mature in vice came and flattered them 
with the names of spirit, and generosi- 
ty, and courage ; and mocked at the 
slow rewards of labour and sober in- 
dustry ; and promised quicker profits, 
which were to be won by higher ta« 
lentSi and to be spent in higher joys. To 
them, too, the voice of female treachery 
came^ and laughed at the innocence of 
their early days ;— -and won them to 
confidence in their hollow faith, — and 
severed from their " youthful browsf," all 
the honours which God had shed upon 
them ; — and delivered them at last ** in- 
^^ to the hands of their enemies " to be 
made a public spectacle of the weakness 
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of youth, and ^ of the deceitfulness of sin/' 
These were the arts by which they were 
betrayed ; and where is the rank or sta- 
tion in which vice employs not the 
same ? and what is the dread moral which 
now rises to you from their early graves, 
but that which ancient and experienced 
wisdom has given ; — ** keep thy heart with 
*^ all diligence, for out of it are all the 
" issues of life ?" 

Nor think, my young brethren, in an- 
other view, that the sad fate which they 
have met, extends not to the vices of 
your rank or condition. It is true, in- 
deed, that every vice is not' terminated by 
the scaffold ; yet forget not that there are 
things in nature more awful even than 
public punishment; — ^forget not (amid 
all the pride or exaltation of affluence or 
of rank), that there are such things as 
public ignominy, and public scorn ; — ^that 
there are such things as the altered eye 
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of youthful friendship, '* and the grey 
hairs of parents descending in sorrow to 
the grave ;" — ^that there are such things 
as secret agony, and conscious fear, and 
an offended Grod ; — ^and that, dark as the 
course of every guilty life is, it may end 
at last in a death unprepared, and inca- 
pable of the repentance and the hopes^ 
which, it is our only consolation to know, 
the minds of these unhappy young men 
so mercifully bad felt and known. 

3. There is yet one farther instruction^ 
my younger brethren, which this awful 
example has to you« The characters and 
mannersof th^great body of a country, are 
determined by the character and the man- 
ners of those of rank, of education, and 
of condition ; but the manners and cha- 
racter of the youthful world are determin- 
ed by yours; — by the influence which your 
conduct produces, and the example which 
your lives afford. Is there not something 
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in this reflection, which at thissokmn hour 
becomes you ? — ^aud when you see the aw- 
ful termination to which the young of in- 
ferior condition may come» is it not a call 
upon you *' to call your ways to remem- 
** brance." 

You are raised^ my brethren, above the 
ordinary level of your countrymen ; and 
the youthful world around you pay you 
a ready respect and a willing homage* Is 
there nothing then, that is due from you 
to your country, — nothing by which you 
may vindicate your claims to this fortu- 
nate superiority ? If it be your influence 
and example which is to* determine the 
manners and the morals of the young be- 
neath you, is there not some wisdom ne- 
cessary to use this lofl;y influence and 
some virtue required to afford this impor- 
tant example ? Was it by low vices, or 
by sordid dissipation, that the honours or 
the affluence which your forefathers have 
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left you were acquired? And while so 
maqy of your young fellow-citizens are 
at this moment braving all the hazards of 
war, and all the dangers of the ocean, in 
the service of their country^ would you 
not blush to think, that you were remain- 
ing ingloriously at home, in pursuit of 
nothing higher than selfish indulgence, 
and poisoning the morals of that land 
which they are bleeding to defend ? 

You are distinguished^ my brethren, in 
a higher view^ by the greatest blessings 
which a beneficent Providence can be- 
stow ; by education, — by religious know- 
ledge, — by power which enables you to 
be the patrons of the virtuous, and wealth 
which empowers you to be the instructors 
of the ignorant and the poor. ^' Of those 
to whom so much is given,'* is it not just 
that much also will be required P* and 
when you think of the glories which are 
promised to those '' who lead others in the 
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'^ ways of righteousDestp" can you forget 
the miseries which^ in the same righteous 
system* must await those who lead others 
in the ways of wickedness? Does not 
every noble and every generous prin- 
ciple of your nature awaken, when you 
think of the high commission ol' uae- 
folnesB with which Providence has inimrt- 
od you ? Is there one folly, or one indul- 
gence which can be dear to you, when 
you think that it may mislead the young 
around you into guilt and woe ; and 
would you not tremble, even to imagine, 
that the example of your vices has led 
others to the prison and the scaflfold, and 
buried many lamilies of your fellow couo- 
t rymen in hopeless grief and indelible dis- 
honour. 

>-*-'— Such are the reflections, my bre- 
thren, which seem to me best fitted for 
our consideration upon this melancholy 
day% Let us all, whether youig or okl, 
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lay them to our owa heaits^r^Let us i»« 
toro to <Hir homes m tUeoce aad medito- 
tioo; with the feeliagfs ^ luea vboie 
couotry nod whose religioD have reo^ir-* 
ed a irtaioi but irith the feelings also of 
meo who make it their wish and their 
duty to remove it Let us assemble oar 
children and our families arouad ui; and 
go over again the instructive story ; and 
conjure them to write its awiul moral 
upon their hearts ; and pray that the eyes 
of our country may never again witness 
so dread a spectacle^ nor pour such bitter 
tears. 

From these dark prospects of the worlds 
let us^ lastly, lift our eyes in thankfulness 
to Heaven, for that dispensation of mer-* 
cy, which reaches even to the prison and 
the cell ; and which is able to create a 
" new heart and a right spirit/' even be- 
neath the. fetters of sin. Let us bless that 
holy Spirit which moves upon the troub^ 
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led waters of the human soul, for that 
rep^itance with which he so powerfully 
had touched the hearts of those youthful 
sufferers, and for that humble resignation 
widi which he enabled them to bear all 
the wretchedness to which they were 
doomed. And let us hope, that that di- 
vine and compassionate Voice, which we 
all pray may one day plead for us, hath 
now also pled for them ! 



SERMON XV. 

ON THB IMPORTANCE OF THB EDUCA* 
TION Of THE POOR. ^ 



Luke, x. 21. 

** In that hour Jesus ryoiced in spirit^ and 
<< MtV2, I thatUc thee^ O Father t Lord 
^^ of heaven and earthy that thou hast 
^^ hid these things from the zrise and pru^ 
^* dentf and hast revealed them unto 
<< babes ; even so^ Fathers/or so it seem- 
*^ ed good in thy sight." 

When these words were spoken, our Sa* 
viour's ministry had for some time begun. 

^ Preached December 869 ISlS, when m geneial coOec- 
lioii was nade in all the churches of Edinbargh, for the 
institntion of public schoolS| upon the piindpies of die 
British Sodetjf for Edncation. 
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He had annouDced himself to the Jewish 
people as th# MeMitb wba was so long 
predicted. The twelve Apostles had been 
chosen, and (as we read in the beginning 
of this chaptefi) ^ he had appointed other 
seventy also, and sent them, before his 
face, unto every city and place where 
*' he himself would come/* commissioned 
to go forth in his name^ and to proclaim 
tmto whatsoever city or place they enter- 
ed, " that the kingdom of God was come 
^ ntgb unto them.** In the verses itnme* 
diatefy previous to the text, we are in- 
formed of the return of the disciples. 
Their embassy had been successfoK The 
cities and places which they had entered* 
had received them with gladness, and they 
bad been able to excite in them an ear- 
nest expectation ofthegreat teacherwhom 
they had announced. ** And the seventy 
'^ returned again with joy, sayingt Lordj 
^* even the evil spirits are subject to ps 
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^< through thy name/' It was thea that 
the words of the text were pronounced. 
^' In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spiritt 
^and said, I thank thee, O Father I 
^* Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
^' hast hid these things from the wise and 
^ prudent; and hast revealed them unto 
'' babes ; even so^ Father, for so it seem* 
^ ed good in thy sight/' 

In these remarkable words, there is an 
idea given us of our Saviour's character, 
which cannot be too often contemplated ; 
and there are some reflections that arise 
from it, which seem applicable both to the 
sacred season we are observing, and the 
circumstances in which we are now as- 
sembled. 

1. The finBt impression which they give 
us, is that of the divine Magnanimity of our 
Saviour's mind. You cannot but perceive, 
my brethren, that the hour in which these 
words were spoken was an hour of no 
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common interest or importanoe. He had 
sent the disciples to announce everywhere 
his intended appearance, and their return 
informed him that he was everywhere 
expected. It was the hour, therefore;, in 
which his great mission vras now pecu* 
liarly to begin ; in which the pledge he 
had given was to be redeemed ; and in 
which all the difficulties or dangers of his 
career must, most fully, have presBed 
themselves upon his view. What these 
dangers were, he well knew, and prophe- 
cy had long foretold; and you cannot 
forget my brethren, what the images 
were which composed the dark perspec- 
tive before him, which presented no scenes 
but those of ignominy and suiTering^ and 
which were to be closed by the cross and 
the tomb. It was the hour doubtless in 
which everything that was weak or self- 
ish in human nature must have trembled. 
It was <" in that hour,'' accordingly, that 
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^ Jesui rejoiced in spirit ;" that he threw 
off all the fears and all the weakness which 
hang around mortality ; and that he wel- 
comed the approach of sufferings, at the 
record of which nature turns pale, and 
when ^' there was no sorrow like unto 
^' his sorrow/' 

2. A second impression which the words 
must naturally make upon us, is that of 
the divine Benevolence of our Saviour^s 
character. '^ In that hour Jesus rejoiced 
^ in spirit ;'' but why was it that he rejoi- 
ced i What was the mighty reward which 
was to compensate to him for all the suf« 
ferings he himself was to undergo? It 
was, that the great truths of religion were 
now to be '' revealed unto babes ; that the 
knowledge of God was no IcMiger to be 
*' detained in unrighteousness^" amid the 
'^ prudent and the wise,'* but to be spread 
abroad like the sunshine of heaven, over 
the lowliest abodes of men ; that he him-; 
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self was the destined^ messenger who waH 
to preaek att tbe ^' glad tidings of the 
*^ Gospel unto tbe poor;^' and that hia 
suffering was to forna the gre«t atcme* 
ment by whidi the whote human race 
were to be reconciled unto God. 

'Mn that hour/' indeed^ began the lof- 
tiest era in the history cf human iLiDd ; 
and you cannot, my brethren, but eon* 
ceiv^ what were the images which thei> 
must have arisen before the godlike Be« 
nerolence of our Saviour. While ^ the 
wise and. prudent*^ of the world saw in 
him only tbe hmnble teacher of the poor^ 
— from this vnhceded fountain his diTine 
eye saw the progress of that ^' living *^ 
stream which was to fertilize the future 
world. He saw the downfall of those dark 
fitbrics of superstition, which so loi^ had 
hid the radiance of Heaven from bu- 
man eyes, and the trembling votaries let 
loose to '' worship God in spirit and in 
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*^ truth/' He saw the chains of slavery 
kiling. from the hattds ok' nations, and 
new forms of society arising, in which the 
witters of baptism were to shed upon the 
poorest head upon which they feJI, the sign 
and the energy of freedom. He saw the 
whole moral world brightening beneath 
the ^ tender mercies ** of the God whom 
be revealed unto them, *^ and the day-star 
' from on high/* visiting the lowiiest 
abodes of men, ^ to give light to them 
^' that sat in darkness, and in the shadow 
'' of death,"* and guiding all the equal 
children of men into '' the way of eternal 
^' peace/' These were the images which, 
*' in that hour,'* rose before the mind of 
Jesus,*~whieh composed the •* new cove- 
nant which he was to establish between 
earth and heaven, — and to which he ad- 
vanced with the majestic gait of the sun, 
when he ascends through the clouds and 
darkness that oppose him, that he ipay 
give light and life to a benighted wurid* 
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3. Another impression which the words 
are fitted to make upon ust is that of the 
sublime Piety of our Saviours character. 
In that hour, — in that triumphant hour, 
when all the weakness of human nature 
was conquered, and all the blessing he 
was to bestow upon time and upoo 
eternity, were rising in bright succes* 
sicm before him, no thought is^ seen to 
dwdl upon himsdf ;— no hope of reward, 
— no consciousness of greatness, — no Wr 
ticipation of glory. It is his Father only 
who fills his mind. It is His will only 
that he is [leased to perform. It is Him 
to whom he gives *^ thanks/* that he hath 
sent him upon this path of sufiering and 
trial, and accepted his blood as the ran- 
som of the world.— -Nothing that the 
world has ever seen, my brethren, is com- 
parable, in all its views, to the grandeur 
of this hour ; — and though, in contem- 
plating it^ we must feel, as in the hour of 
\£ transfiguration, that he is elevated far 
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above the dust on which we treads yet 
there is sanctity in the very contempla- 
tion; and while we tall with our faces 
upon the earth, we feel with the grateful 
disciple^ ^ it is good for us to be here/' 

Exalted, however, as are all the qua- 
lities of our Saviour's mind, they are not 
presented to us merely as the subjects of 
barren admiration. They were called 
forth amid the common business of human 
life, — they were exemplified in the scenes 
of ordinary nature. It was one great 
purpose of his descent from Heaven, 
^ that he might leave us an example that 
^< we might follow his steps ;'* and there 
is not, in truth, an hour of our lives in 
which we may not shew that the same 
*' mind may be in us which was in Christ 
*' Jesus.'' 

Within these few hours we have arisen 
from his altar, — ^from that Holy commu- 
nion with him, — ^where we ha?e pn^e&- 
sed to take him for our Master lo time. 
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and for our Saviour ia imoiortalitjr^ 
From this higb service, we hs^e again 
descended into the ordinaqr scene of 
the world ; and the providence of Hea^ 
van ofiers us, in the first momenti 
of our return, an opportunity of teiti- - 
lying the sincerity of our profeasiona. 
The babes whom He came to instruct i 
the '^ little children*' of affliction and of 
poverty, whom he has left toourcare^ aro 
now before us ; and their in&nt vcHces 
seem to supplicate us to Jead tbera to their 
Saviour and their God, In this coogre* 
gatioot I knoiv well how their supplication 
will be received ; I know that the pro- 
fessions of yesfaerday will not be forgotten 
to^y. But, in the commencement of 
the institution which now solicits your 
assistance, I feel it my duty to lay before 
yoii some slight views of its importance 
and utility, tha(t I may justify the gene- 
nmiy which, I am persuaded, this day 
will piove. 
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1. You are called theot la this hour* 
not to the mlief of some Odomeofcary dis- 
tf ^ or the exercise of some oocasiooal 
<:barity, but to an act of permaneot use* 
iiiliies^p-— to patronize the most important 
improYement which has ever beeo made 
in the ait and syatem of Education, It 
M:an ioaproveneDt founded upon a dfttf 
fcoowlege of the iniant character, and 
cafeulaited in a siognlar (degree to call 
iorth the cafiacities ol* the ia&nt mind« 
k abridges, in the finsit place, the time 
and the eapenoe of educatioo, and thus 
brings it within the reach of a far gveater 
number of the lower dbtsses of mankind. 
It IB fkled, in cmotfaer view, to give an 
early eacercise to the powers of infant at- 
tention ; to mingle activity with instrac- 
lion, «ad, by the means of continued 
^anttlation» to prevent that languor which, 
in commoa systemic so oihen counteracts 
all 4^ beaefiis 4)f education. It is fitted, 
in the last place, to accustom the minds 
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of the young not only to obedience, but 
to willing obedience, — to give them not 
only the habit, but the love of order ; 
and, by associating them in the conduct 
of the system, to make them feel not only 
the necessity, but the propriety of obe- 
dience and of discipline. Its peculiar 
object is to bring into exercise as early 
as possible the various powers of the in- 
fant mind, and to send those whom it hath 
taught into life, not only with the bene- 
fits of education, but with the love of or- 
der, and the habits of mental activity. 

Nor are these advantages merely theo- 
retical and imaginary. They have been 
verified for several years past in every 
part of the nation. There is scarcely a 
province of £ngland in which institu- 
tions of this kind have not been estar 
blished ; and wherever they have been 
established, the results have ^been the 
same, not only in improving the educar 
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tioobbntittimpniriag die mamiers and 
the coDdoct of the young. They are not 
nifw confiood to ourselves, — they have 
passed, like ail real and practical iin^ 
provemento, into foreign lands ; and the 
inhahitai^ of dii^ant shores, even in the 
midfit of war, are now paying aiMther 
end a ifiUiog (ribvte of gratkiide to thii 
Country, for the lead she has ever tdnn 
in the extension ami in the dissemination 
of fano^ledge. 

Wep» there no other arguments for 

r 

the generosity of thk day, i t^iould rest 
it ocmfidendy upon these grounds. — I 
sboiild trust to your experience of the 
benefits a^hich education has conferred 
upon the people of your own country, 
tlMit you would support every institution 
by which these benefit's may be extended 
and improved. I should trust to your 
pirtriotism and your pride, that you would 
not fiuflfer any other people to go before 
you in a path of glory which is so peeu- 

VOL. II. u 
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liarly your own, and which has conferred 
upon this northern land a moral splen- 
dour, which more than compensates for 
all that nature has denied it 

But there is an argument of another 
kind, which better suits the sanctity of 
this place, and of these hours ; and there 
are consequences which the generosity of 
this day may have upon the moral and 
religious character of our people, which I 
should much rather wish to suggest to you. 

Whoever has attended to that^^rogress 
of knowledge in which all Christian na- 
tions are so disposed, and so justly dispon- 
ed to pride themselves, must, at. the same 
time, have observed with regret, that 
the benefits of it hitherto have been 
limited ; — that they have been confined 
to the higher classes of society alone ; — 
and (what is the important circum- 
stance to which I am now to draw your 
attention,) that, in the same proportion in 
which they have increased their enjoy* 
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ments and theM^ f>ower9 they have increas- 
ed the distance, and deepened the degra* 
datioQ . of the Poor. The great and the 
permanent distinction in truth at pre- 
sent in all civilized countries, is that be- 
tween the educated and the uneducated; 
— all other distinctions which pride or 
policy have established^ may be, and (as 
we every day see) are overcome. But 
the want of education is a barrier which 
•^nothing but the most uncommon powers 
can pass; and the great mass of the people 
are therefore, in every country, doomed 
to pass their lives in the lowest a|^t, and 
the most cheerless condition of society. 
These melancholy effects have been hi- 
therto the effects of improvement itself; 
and it is - chiefly to these, I apprehend, 
that the wise man looks, when he says, in 
emphatic words, " that the destruction 
" of the poor man, is his poverty." 

It tends to destroy, in the first place, 
all the moral dignity of his nature, by 
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tioB of 4iis tiling t^^by confiiMHig him to 
a fttRfk from which lie feefe he cyumflM: 
emerge ; — and by throwiiq^ farm domi 
ifito that lowest le^el of society, wbere 
vice aind proftigacy have ever hmad liietr 
last and hopeless abode. 

k des^'oys^ in the second piaes^ in 
im mind, all those feeling^ which fve 
pnptAy call P«triotiBm, or the love of 
eottntry. In tibe order and prmpeiity 
of their ooontryp the great and the edu^ 
cated classes of sodety both rejoice and 
assist, Jbecanse all their hcpes and inte- 
rests are blended with it But m ^k 
prosperity, wbat €ain the uneducated man 
we, but weaMi of which he must never 
partakct and power which he must never 
iAiare i Gr» what in its order, but the stem 
severity of oppression, which found him 
in his cradle, and which will follow him 
to his grave ? And how natural is it for 
his diseased and irritated imagination. 
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to lode forward to scenes of another ki od, 
— >to scenes of Miareby and confusioo ;•*— 
to sceoes^ where he may gain while he 
cannot lose,, and where his injured spirit 
may revenge itself upon all who formerly 
had oppressed him. 

But the most fatal effect of the want 
of education, is in its destruction of the re* 
ligious principles of the humad mind. The 
poor man, in such circumstances, is UfOt 
ofrty removed from instruction, birt, stiii 
xM)re, removed from the society of those 
whomight instruct hinu The Grod whom he 
yecognizes, is a ''God that hideth Inmself^'' 
— ^wbo has been known to his in&nt mind 

« 

by no associations of paorental tenderness, 
-—and to his maturer years, by no employ- 
ment of his own research. The Gospel 
of his LwAf ** he hath indeed heard of 
^ by the hewing of the ear, but he hath 
^ not seen it with his eyes ;" and who can 
wonder if, m such deep and hopeless 
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darkness^ he ^' followeth all unrighteous- 
ness with greediness, and liveth alto- 
gether without God in the world ?" Of 
the truth of this melancholy picture, the 
history of the world affords but too uni- 
form a proof. The most certain and the 
most universal fact in the annals of hu- 
man nature is^ that of the inseparable 
connection between ignorance and vice ; 
and the most melancholy reflection which 
can fall upon the Christian heart is, timt 
even in these days, in the days that we 
call so enlightened, there is yet so great 
a proportion of the people of every 
Christian country " who sit in darkness, 
'• and in the ** unpierced " shadow of mo- 
*• ral death/* 

It is this, therefore, my brethren, that 
I would offer you as the great, and (in 
my apprehension) the unanswerable ar«« 
gument for the generosity of this day. 
In patronizing this institution, you are 
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patronizing the only remedy that is ade- 
quate to this deep and radical evil. You 
are supporting a system which is able to 
convey education to the poorest cottage 
in which misery can hide itself; and 
which (if' befriended, as I trust it will) 
will, in a few years, not leave one little 
child, of this great country, without the 
knowledge of its God, its Saviour, and 
its duties. C6mpared with such pro- 
aspects, all the other aims, all the other 
hopes of charity 9 are narrow. It is giv- 
ing men to society, citizens to your coun- 
try, and servants to your God. It is 
raising human nature itself one step high- 
er in the scale of existence^ and approach- 
ing it still nearer to him, '' who came to 
** seek, and died to save them.** 

And this it is (my brethren), and this 
alone it is, which has excited the unex- 
ampled ardour which has been shewn 
(and so nobly shewn) in the support of 
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tbiB institution, in the list of it^ fnenda 
you will fmd evciy iiam^ that yoo hsre 
been accustomed to respect, either for 
the benevotfSQce of private life> or the dig^ 
nity of public Tirtue. Yog will find tlie 
namesi of the good of ereiry cftation, — ci 
the grcBt of every ranker— of tlae pious of 
erery pereuasroD, But first and fbreH 
nost in that list you will find the oanie of 
your Sorereign,— of that Tenerahle So« 
vereign^ wbo^^ though removed by tka 
hand of Heaven from the Throne^ hwnot 
ceased to reign in tiie hearts of hi2» people. 
His paternal eye at once perceived the 
blessings which this rnstitation was fitted 
to bestow apoiit the poor and the low cyf 
his land ; and he looked forward witli ex* 
ultation to the day^ (according to hi^ own 
memorable expression) when there would 
not be one of bit subjects who would not 
be able to read his Bible. 

« 

^That day, indeed^ he will Hot see. 
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But tbe words will not be forgotten either 
in cmtb, or Hccmsii ; and anotber dijr ia 
cming when deeds like these will place 
opon bis gtey hairs a crowa oS wme 
than moftirf gloiy. 

In this hour^ tfaerefiN^ iny brethren, 
in an boor when, in hnmble initaticm of 
your Saviour, you are studying to reveal 
tbe worda of Ule to the yonog, and to the 
ignofant, you also may ^ rejoice in spirit ;** 
ye may rejoice in the new bght whicb ia 
now arising opon the bemgbted of your 
land ; in tbe accession whicb it promises 
to the long-established boDoors of your 
comxtry ; in tb^ new path it opens to tbe 
yirtooas ambition of your people, and 
whicb may lead them not only to the 
happiness of time, but to tbe glories of* 
inmiortality. 

In such an hour you also may ^' give 
*^ thanks unto the Father.** You may 
t^nk him that He has made^ou, in your 
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short day, the instruments of his eternal 
mercy ; that He hath associated you with 
himself^ as '* fellow workers '' in the sal- 
vation of the world ; that He hath en- -. 
ahled you '' to make the wilderness and 
'' the solitary place be glad/' and the 
^^ desert '' of human life ^^ to blossom like 
" the rose/' 

And ye, my Younger brethren ! — ^ye 
whom the Providence of heaven has al- 
ready distinguished by affluence and by 
power^ and who are now preparing your- 
selves for the great duties which your coun- 
try is to demand of you, is it not fit that 
you should prepare yourselves for this du- 
ty also ? and is there not something in 
the subject sufficient to awaken every ge- 
nerous energy of your hearts? 

You have known the blessings of educa* 
tion ; and is there any way you can so 
well testify your thankfulness to the Pro- 
vidence thaf gave them, as by diffiising 
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the light of knowledge over the habita- 
tions' of the lowly and the poor, and pour- 
ing its animating radiance upon every in- 
fant eye that looks up to you for protec- 
tion or support. 

You wish for the glory and the prosper 
rity of your Gauntry ; and is there any 
way you can so securely hope to maintain 
or to extend them, as by opening to the 
lowest citizen, the gates of independence 
and of honour ? as by presenting to the 
energy of youthful ambition, all the 
hopes of virtuous distinction which the 
freedom of his country affords him, and 
by breaking down the only barrier which 
remains to prevent him from sharing in 
its prosperity or its glory ? 

You pray« still farther, with the sublime 
charity of the Gospel, for the final salva- 
tion of all, whether poor or rioh, who are 
now entering upon the eventful path of 
time. Is there then any method in which 
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yoiicansooertaiiiljco«operate in the gn^ 
cioiis desigiiff of *' the Father of HeaveE 
** and earth/' as in fireely giving wbat 
ye hare so freely received ? as in oook 
veyifig the Gospel unto the poor !-~aB 
in cottdnctiog their infant steps to Him» 
*^ who calls them to come unto hkn^" and 
viha is aUe ta lead them '* to glory, to 
^ honour, and to immortality T 

May He^ who is ever in the midst of 
all those who are met in hie namfe, ac- 
cept your offering of this day ! May kis 
s^rtt go along with that institution of 
mercy which you have this day begun I 
and, in the last and decisive day of na- 
ture, may you all know and prore what 
is meant in these words of high, and 
as yet unooraprehended pomise : — ^ He 
^ that receiveth one of these little ones^ 
^* receiveth me ; and be that receiveth 
^ me,, receifveth Him that sent ne V 
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^ UmtMe as maier, thou ihaU not juceL' 

WsfiN tte venerable patriarch /aoob 
was on the bed of <leaiOh, we read ut this 
chapter, that he called «ioto him his jqo% 
and said, ^ Gather yourselves together^ 
'\ that I may fe^ yon that which sliaU 
^ befkll you in the last days/' He had 
watched^ we may believe, with paternal 
sdicitude, the growth of their different 
characters and dispositions^ and now, in 
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his departing hour^ he wishes to give 
them a last instruction, by pointing out 
to them what were the consequences 
they had to expect from the dispositions 
and habits they had indulged. *' Reu- 
" ben/' sjuth he, '* thou art my first-bom^ 
*^ my might, and the beginning of my 
*^ strength ; but, unstable as water, thou 
'* shalt not excel/' 

The character which the patriarch thus 
gives of his son, and from which he pre- 
dicts so inglorious an issue, is one fre- 
quently to be met with in common life. 
It is that of unsteadiness or Instability. 
Wherever we turn our eyes upon the 
world, we meet with men of this unhap- 
py disposition ; men, who seem never to 
have formed to themselves any fixed plan 
either of intellectual or moral pursuit, 
and who suffer themselves to be led by 
no other principles than those of consti- 
tutional humour or casual caprice. £veii 



i 
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with excellent powers of uDderstaDding, 
they are ever changing their studies, and 
their designs ; attracted by what is new 
in knowledge, rather than by what is 
useful, and seemingly unconscious of any 
other ends of science or of learning, than 
to amuse the passing hour. They are, 
still more frequently, inconstant and un- 
stable in their affections; perpetually 
changing their connections, their com- 
panions, and their friendships, and vio- 
lating often the finest as well as the 
most sacred ties of life, less from violence 
of passion, than from mere levity and 
fickleness of mind. Their time, tlieir 
talents their advantages, whether of 
power or o^ wealth, are all consumed ra- 
ther than employed ; and life at last oflen 
closes upon them before they are con- 
scious either for what it was given, or 
^hat will be required. 

A character of this kind, when it is dis- 
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(ifefad m trifling or unimportaot xeom, 
is frequendy an object of ridtcnle to the 
satirist, or of pity to the good lo 
this iplace» it raeonts to be considerod in a 
more eenous and soieinii manoerp as lay* 
mg tbe foundation of oiuch foily# and of 
many Tices ; as contrary to the first |mo« 
oiples of Christian character ; and, in oei^ 
taia •oradkions of society, as afieetingt sa 
no ifioonsiderabie degree, tbe whole ho- 
nonr and happiness of human life. TheioE^ 
portance of the subject, will, I trust; ju^ 
tify me in submitting to you a ieiv d^ 
servaftiom on the Causes which usuaily^ 
produce this uwkappy character, and o«i 
the Consequences which but too justly 
may be expected to follow fi^>m it. 

ImiHt, ho wev^er, pre viously observe, tbatt 
it is a character not usually to be found 
among tbe lower and the humbler ranks of 
life. The necessities of nature (whaterer 
the idle and the <|iieru]ous nmy thiok),are 

s 
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tver friendly to human character, and al- 
most unavoidably produce some degree 
of steadiness of purpose, and energy of 
pursuits They, whose labour is every 
day to provide for the day that 19 pas- 
sing, have an object from which they are 
not permitted to deviate, which sum- 
mons their powers into continual activity, 
and \^bich insensibly gives to their gene- 
ral character the same features of steadi- 
ness and of energy. Even in the middle 
conditions of life, among those who, in 
the various professions and occupations 
which cultivated society creates, are pro- 
Tiding for themselves and fof their fami- 
lies, this character of instability is seldom 
found. The virtuous and important pur- 
pose they have in view, — the habits of fore- 
sight and activity which are demanded, 
~-the rivalship with their fellow candidates 
for profit or for praise, — ^all tend to form 
them to some strength and energy of 

VOL. II. X 
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mind; and whatever may be the other 
failings to which they are exposed, at 
least to save them from caprice and in- 
stability. 

It is in the higher radks^ and most po- 
lished classes of society, — among those 
to whom fortune and education have 
given every means to improve, bnd every 
power to bless humanity, that thb cha- 
racter of weakness is unhappily, most fre- 
quently^ to be found. It was thus also 
we read in the early days of the Patriarch, 
It was to ^< Reuben, his first-born^ bis 
^* might/' and, as he had perhaps fondly 
hoped, ^' the beginning of his strength/' 
that the melancholy prediction was made, 
" unstable as water. Thou shalt not excel/' 

1. It is a character then, in the first 
place, which the possession of rank and 
wealth has but too natural a tendency to 
produce. They who, in their early years, 
have never felt the necessities of lifcy — to 
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whom " to-morrow ha3 always been a$ 
<* to-dajf and yet more abunds^nl/'-rrancJ 
who see themselves at once in possessjion 
of all that pth^r men are struggling to 
acquire, are raised above the influence of 
those motives which anin^ate the activity 
gf thp geqerality of meq. The pressure 
is removed which usually hardens th9 
human character into any degree of con* 
sistence and solidity. It may be right in 
Others, they think, to labour ; — it is right 
in them to pnjoy. Qthers are boi)nd to 
direct ^\\ their talents to Qne purpose or 
lend ;— they are happily free from the 
thraldom,r-and the whole circle of hunian 
pleasures f^pd pqrsiiits is thrown open tq 
tbeqiy IP which they may raqge ^^ will, 
]t may be hqnqurable in hunibler men, 
they imagine, to devQie theipselves to the 
sober path of duly. In them, on the 
contrary, it is honourable to avail them** 
ijelvps Qf the advaqlages which nature b^9 
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given ihem ; and, in a gay exemption from 
all serious pursuits^ to exhibit to a lower 
world the envied privilege of their rank.— 
Amid such impressions, the first founda- 
tions of ihis fatal weakness of character are 
laid. While neither necessity norduty seem 
as yet to compel them to form any settled 
plans of pursuit or of conduct, they na- 
turally yield themselves to the more pleas- 
ing guidance of imagination ; and the 
character of their understanding soon 
marks the incompetence of the guide. 
The regular paths of science seem too la- 
borious and too tedious for their attempt. 
They satisfy themselves, therefore, with 
the acquisition of some loose and superfi- 
cial knowledge. The sober details of 
business seem beneath their regard, and 
can always be devolved upon some infe* 
rior or friend ; and even in the acquisitions 
which are made, it is the new, the splendid, 
or the fashionable that is sougiu, instead of 
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the solid or the useful.— The habits of levi- 
ty j|nd caprice, thus too naturally begun, 
gain insensibly a progressive influence 
over their minds ; and thus youth, and 
the irrecoverable years of youth, are often 
passed, not in vice perhaps, but in frivo- 
lous amusements, or, what is worse than 
these, in frivolous aqd unpianly pursuits. 
2. It is in a similar manner, that the 
early possession of rank and opulence has 
a tendency to produce unsteadiness in the 
affections and dispositions of the Heart. In 
no respect, perhaps, are the necessities of 
life so favourable to human character, as 
in the warmth and animation which they 
give to the social, and especially to the do- 
mestic affections. The poor man's children, 
who wakeq into life iq the ipidst of poverty 
and suffering, feel themselves the mem- 
bers of a little society, for ever depend- 
ent upon each other, and in which the 
conduct of each, determines the happiness 
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6f all. It is by common labour that their 
wants caii be supplied, — by common fot-^ 
titude that their hat*dships can be borne^ 
.—by mutual kindness that their simple 
happiness can be maintained. Their 
affections become thus^ as it were, con* 
centrated to One dnd; The fewer the ob* 
jects on which th6y are placed, the hiore 
intensely thiey burn i and th^ poorhome^ 
and the narrow circle in which they 
Were bom, awaked them to sentiments 
of indelible attachment, and often to the 
exertion of the most heroic gralitnde and 
generosity. It is far otherwise with those 
in the higher ranks of life; iNo labour of 
the parent iis there seen, by which theit 
infancy is reared, and their education pur- 
chased ; — no nfecessitifes occur in which thb 
young find that they contribute to the wel*- 
fare of home. A sort of chill independence 
seems to reign over the whole of this ear- 
liest scene ; their attachments are awak- 
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cned by no trials of suffering or hardship ; 
and the kind hearts of tlie young natural- 
ly look abroad for other objects on whom 
their ripening affections may repose. In 
this pursuit, the undue influence which 
imagination has been suffered to acquire, 
displays again its power. Their attach-? 
ments are warm, but fanciful. Friend- 
ships are formed in haste, and as hastily 
dissolved. New attachments supplant 
the old, merely because they are new; 
and the old and faithful friends of infancy 
and youth are often unfeelingly sacrificed 
for the ever-changing votaries of gaiety 
and fashion. Thus the habits of levity 
and inconstancy are begun ; and many a 
youthful heart at last enters upon life and 
all its serious duties, with no other pre- 
paration than a selfish heart, and an en- 
feebled understanding. 

It happens, indeed, sometimes, in the 
merciful providence of God, that events 
arise which prevent the evils that might 
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Otherwise ensue; — that some stroke of 
adversity comes, which restores the mind 
to its proper tone ;— or that some great 
occasion arrives which kindles a nobler 
ambition, and, in the discharge of some 
signal duty, calb forth all the latent pow« 
ers of the understanding, ^and all the ge« 
nerosity of the heart. But if such events 
do not occur, — if health, and power, and 
affluence be continued, there is much dan« 
ger of the character finally ending in in- 
dividual wretchedness and public dis- 
grace. What these . dangers are, permit 
me^ in a few words, to point out. 

IL 1. This disposiiion of mind, in the 
first place, unfits men, in a singular man- 
ner, for the performance of their parts in 
social life. Whatever may be the opinions 
of youth, life cannot proceed far without 
bringing with it many serious duties to 
all ; — scenes, where labour, perseverance, 
and self-denial, must be exerted, and where 
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the character is brought to a severe and 
unsparing trial. From these scenes of 
trial the Jiigher ranks of society are bjr 
no means exempt They are, on the con- 
trary, still more summoned to exertion, 
and still more exposed to remark. They 
are acting on an elevated theatre, to 
which the eyes of all are directed, and 
on which greater dignity of deportment 
is demanded, than on the humbler stage 
of common life. To such expectations, 
the men of the unstable character we are 
considering are, unhappily, little fitted. 
They want all the habits of thought and 
of activity which are requisite for honour 
and success. It is ^^ an armour which 
" they have not proved ;" and they thus 
enter upon the eventful field of life, with 
all its private and public duties, unarmed 
for the rude struggle which is every whare 
prepared for them. They begin then, 
perhaps, to lament the levity and thought* 
lessness of their former days ; but youth 
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and all its invaluable hours are gone* 
Habits have acquired dominion ; — others 
of a lower rank are passing them in the 
road of fame and honour ; — and, shrink* 
ing from a contest in which they no longer 
dare hope for success, they finally retire 
to hide their disgrace in indolence and 
obscurity. From this melancholy period 
the character sinks every day more deep« 
)y down into insignificance and useless- 
ness. The poor remainder of life is given 
to frivolous pursuits or capricious amuse- 
ments ; and not unfrequently their gray 
hairs are disgraced, by vainly imitating 
the follies and the levities of youth. 

2. It is with still more fatal conse« 
quences that this disposition is attended 
in respect to Moral excellence. In a 
world such as this, in which the benefi- 
cence of tlie Almighty hath opened so 
many sources of enjoyment, it requires, in 
every situation, the steady employment 
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X)f faith and of fortitude to withstand their 
assault ; and no discipline can i^ver lead 
to honour and to virtue, but that Which 
inspires resolution 9 and habituates to self- 
fcommand. In tliis respect, too, the men 
of this unstable character come sibgulariy 
Unprepared for the combat The scenes 
in which ihej have been engaged, have 
nurtured no firmness or energy of mind. 

* 

Exempted from common labour, no-great 
X)bjecte of pursuit have opened upon them 
\vhich might animate voluntary exertion t 
and. what is perhaps of more consequence, 
in the same proportion in which the ac- 
tivte powers of their minds have been un- 
employed, their passive sensibilities to 
pleasure have been increased. To dis*- 
positions thift diseased, the simple plea* 
iBures, and the sober tranquillities of do- 
mestic virtue, are ill adapted. Their ha- 
bits have accustomed them to freedom of 
pursuit) and variety of indulgence; and 
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thej tire in the midst of happiness^ mere** 
ly from the sameQess of possession. Other 
amusements are looked for ; — ^gayer as^ 
sociates are soon found ;*— and vicet ever 
in the rear of folly, begins, by unmarked 
steps, to take final possession of the hearty 
Itisattbis fatal period, that the sad effects 
of this disposition upon the happiness of 
social life begin to display themselves ; and 
that all the sacred duties of domestic life 
are sometimes seen to be, sacrificed withf- 
out remorse. — It is from heiice come the 
faithless husband, and the treacherous 
wife ; — the cruel and careless parent who 
wastes the inheritance of his children upp 
on the baseness of his own indulgencies ; 
and, last in the catalogue of private crime, 
the infuriate gamester, who, with gigan^ 
tic guilt, scatters in a moment the posses- 
sions of his ancestors, and the provision 
for all who are dear to him, among the 
lowest and mo«t sordid brood of vice. 
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God forbid that such examjdes should 
ever be common ! But who alas ! cau 
My, that they do not exist. And when 
the thoughtful eye looks round upon 
those who are now entering the enchant- 
ed ground of youth and opulence, it is 
dimmed by the apprehension, that among 
them will be found hereafter some vic« 
tililis of early folly, — some hearts, now in- 
nocent and gay, to whom those days of 
shame and sorrow will come, *^ when 
*^ they will say, they have no pleasure in 
« them.*" 

S. It is almost unnecessary, I feel, to 
add, that this instability of character is 
equally fatal to human Happiness. If it 
be in such vices as have been described, 
that the character finally ends, it were a 
treachery to nature and to virtue, to 
speak of happmess along with them. 
Even upon the most favourable supposi- 
tion, though nothing more than weakness 
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and indolence should be the result, there 
are still considerations which it is hard to 
bear. Every man has some sense of what 
God and the world require of him;— r 
some consciousness, however indistinctt 
of the purposes for which the mighty adT 
vantages of nature and fortune were 
given: and to every man. Time as it 
passes, has a voice which no mortal hoarfc 
can forget. It seems to ask us, What 
we have done? and what we are doing? 
and, in every periodical return, it leaves 
inevitably, " that bitterness or joy which 
*^ the heart alone kqqweth/' It is painful 
to us all, we know, to lie down at night, 
and think that the duties of the day have 
not been done« — It is more painful to 
close the year, and to think that it has 
been wasted in idleness and folly. But 
what, alas ! must be the feelings of those 
who lie down at last upon the bed of 
deaths and looH back upon tlieir p^st; 
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lives with do remembrances of goodness ; 
— who can recall only riches wasted^ and 
power abused, and talents misemployed, 
^'-^-and see that grave opening to receive 
them, upon which no tear will he shed, 
and no memorial of virtue raised. 

In what I have now said, with respect 
to this unhappy species of character, I 
have considered its consequences only as 
they relate to present life, and as they af« 
feet tbe honour and happiness of present 
time. To us, my Christian brethren, 
there are greater things, and there are 
considerations applicable to us of a deepi- 
jer and a nobler kind. ^.There is an hour, 
we know, which must arrive to all,-^to 
high as well as low, — to rich as well as 
poor, — that important hour, ** when the 
^' silver cord must be loosed, and the gol- 
** den bowl broken ; and when the spirit 
*^ must return to the God who gave it.*' 
Over this scene, indepd, |here is drawa 
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in mercy an impenetrable veil ; yet it is 
sad to think of those who enter it with- 
out any preparation ; — to whom all the 
good things of time have been given to no 
purpose ; — and who> of the many talents 
which they have received, have put none 
to use. It is solemn.to read the sentence 
of the *' unprofitable servant;'' and to 
hear from Heaven the great and equitable 
truth pronounced^ << that of thepi to 
^' whom much is given, much also will 
*' be required/' 

Let it then be remembered, even in the 
midst of youtli and of prosperity, that 
life hath ite dulioi as well as its pleasures ; 
and that no situation can exempt the 
Christian from the obligations of labour 
and of exertion. Let it be remembered, 
that weakness is ever the parent of vice ; 
and that it is in the genial hours of youth, 
that all those habits of thought and of 
conduct are acquired, which determine 
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the happiness or the misery of future 
days. Let it lastly be remembered^ that 
all the honours of time and of eternity 
belong only to wisdom and perseverance ; 
that it is by their fruits alone that the real 
followers of the Saviour of mankind are to 
beknown; andthatthey who are to inherit 
the mighty promises of his Gospel, are 
those alone who, in every different con- 
dition of mortal life, ^' have pressed for- 
" ward/' with firm step, " to the prize of 
^^ their high calling, and who have con« 
^' tinued patiently in doing well/^ 
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Then came the Jirst^ satfingf Lord, thy 
pound hath gained ten pounds. And 

" he said unto him, Well, thou good ser^* 
vantj because thou hast been faithful 
in a very little^ have thou authority 

" aoer ten cities.** 

The words of the text describe a*Cha* 
racter of a very important and a very 
noble kind. They represent the charao 
ter of firmness and stability, the charac<* 
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(er of oae who, baring formed bo hioiMlf 
a decided plari of religrous obedienGCSi 
pursues k with 9tea4y and iatcepid steps ; 
and who, in silent magnanimity, bnngs kU 
the powers of his mind to bear upon the 
loftj end he has in viqw. Thej repre** 
sent still farther, and in a manner the 
most striking, |be conse(][ueiices. of tkuB 
steadiness of min^, in the si^ecess and 
ihe honours which it attains. 

The parable itseM* is a strict aird 3o)en>n 
representatioq of the iniportaot scene of 
human life. It places it in that familiar 
point of view, so pecqiiar to the instrnc- 
lions of our liOfd, which every rank and 
condition of men may understand. The 
servants in the parable are aU the various 
race of meq ; — the high apd the low, the 
rich and the poor, the prince and tbe 
peasant, the labourer and tbe philoso* 
pber, the fathers of families and tbe ntss 
jefs €^ iMliimsy 1'q all ^faese^ audi tn 
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every condition of life, some great. and 
prominent duty is attached, some pecu- 
liar trust committed to their care, and 
which is the confided '^ talent'' they are 
to employ. The lesson of the parable is, 
that this great duty can never be fulfilled 
in any condition of life, but by firmness 
and steadiness of obedience ; and that all 
the success, and honour, and happiness 
which man can acquire, are to be acquir- 
ed only by this strenuous and unyielding 
energy of mind. 

Of this truth, so important to Christ- 
ian character, I shall presume to ofier 
at present to the young around me a 
few illustrations. 

1. The character of stability is, in the 
first place, in all pursuits the surest foun* 
dation of success. It is a common error 
of the indolent and the imprudent, to at- 
tribute the success of others to some pe- 
culiar talents, or original superiority of 
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mindy which is not to be found in the 
generality of men. Of the falseness of 
this opinion^ the slightest observation of 
human life may satisfy us. The differ- 
ence of talents indeed, and the varieties 
of original character, may produce a dii^ 
ference in the aims, and in the designs 
of men, and superior minds will natu- 
rally form to themselves superior objects 
of ambition. But the attainment of 
these ends, the accomplishment of these 
designs, is, in all cases, the consequence 
of one means albne, that of steadfastness 
and perseverance in pursuit. *^ It is the 
^* hand of the diligent,"' saith the wise 
man, ^' that maketh rich/' It is the same 
diligence, when directed to other ends, 
that maketh great. Everything which 
we see with admiration in the world 
around us, or of which we read with 
delight in the annals of history, the 
acquisitions of knowledge, the disco- 
veries of science the powers of ar^ 
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I^e glories fof arms, the dignities of pA^ 
Vate, or tibe Bplfindonrs of public Virtue,—^ 
yi hAve sprung fmm the same Ibmitain 
Bf mindy-^fVQQi tkuA steady but unseen 
persewranoe which has beeti exerted in 
^ their pursoit. Tiie possessioQ of g^niw 
alone, is, a}as i no certain lierald of «30« 
cess ; and hoir many inelancboly in* 
stances has the world afforded to us all, of 
faow little avail mene natiiral taletate are to 
the prosperity of their possessors, and of 
the frequency with wiiich they have led to 
ruiu and disgrace, if hen* unaccompanied 
with firmness and energy of mind ! 

2. This stability of character is, in the 
second place, the sune^t promise of Ho«- 
noun It supposes, indeed, all the quaii^- 
ties of mind that are regarded by the 
world with respect; and which consti*' 
tirte the honourable and dignified in hn^ 
toan character, it supposes that pn> 
found sense of doty which we e^'ery where 
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look for as the foundation of virtue, and 
for the want of which no other attain- 
ments can ever compensate. It sup- 
poses a chastened and regulated imagi- 
nation, which looks ever to '' the things 
" that are excellent,'' and which is inca- 
pable of being divested from their pursuit, 
either bjM^e intoxications of prosperous, 
or the Spressions of adverse fortune. 
It supposes, still more, a firm and intre- 
pid heart, which neither pleasure has 
been able to seduce, nor indolence to 
enervate^, nor danger to intimidate; and 
which, in many a scene of trial, and un- 
der many severities of discipline, has har- 
dened itself at last into the firmness and 
consistency of virtue' — A character of 
this kind can never be looked upon with- 
out admiration ; and, wherever we meet 
it, whether amid the splendours of pros- 
perity, or the severities of adversity, we 
feel ourselves disposed to pay it a pure 
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and an unbidden homage. The display 
of wild and unregulated talents, may 
sometimes, indeed, excite a temporary ad- 
miration, — but it is the admiration we pay 
to the useless glare of the meteor, which 
is extinguished while it is beheld ; while 
the sentiment we feel for the steady 
course of principled virtue, li^he admi- 
ration with which we regard mk majestic 
path of the sun, as he slowly pursues his 
way, to give light and life to nature. 

3 This stability of character, is, in 
another view, the surest foundation of 
Happiness. There are, doubtless, many 
ways in which our happiness is depend- 
ent upon the conduct and the sentiments 
of others ; but the great and perennial 
source of every man's happiness is in his 
own bosom, — in that secret fountain of 
the heart, from which the •* waters of joy. 
•' or of bitterness'' perpetually flow. 

It is from this source, the man of stead- 
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* 

fast and persevering virtue derives his pe- 
culiar happiness ; and the slightest recur- 
rence to our own experience can tell us 
both its nature and its degree. It is 
pleasing, we all know, to review the day 
that is pasty and to think that its duties 
have been done ; to think that the pur- 
pose with which we rose has been ac- 
complished ; that in the busy scene which 
surrounds us, we have done our part, 
and that no temptation has been able to 
subdue our firmness and our resolution. 
Such are the sentiments with which, in 
every year of life, and still more in that 
solemn moment when life is drawing to 
its close, the man of persevering virtue is 
able to review the time that is past. — It 
lies before him as it were in order and 
regularity; and while he travels over 
again the various stages of his progress, 
memory restores to him many images to 
soothe and to animate his heart. The 
days of trial are past ; the hardships he 
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has suffered, the JabouiB be has under* 
gone, are remembered no more ; but his 
good deeds remaioi — and from the grave 
of time seem to rise up again to bless 
him, and to speak to him of peace and 
hope. Such are, then^ the consequences 
of firmness and stability of character; and 
such the rewards which he may look for^ 
who, solemnly devoting himself to the 
discharge of the duties of that station or 
condition which Providence has assigned 
hun» pursues them with steady and un- 
deviating labour. I|; is the character 
which unites all that is valuable or noble 
in human life, — the tranquillity of con«- 
science, the honours of wisdom, and the 
dignity of virtue. 

m 

II. There is, however, let us thank 
God, ray brethren, another and a sub- 
limer view of the subject. Morality 
teaches us the wisdom of present life; 
but the Gospel teaches us the wisdom of 
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eternity. It opens to us the gates of « 
greater world ; and connects the transUo^ 
Tj " things which now are,^ with "those 
** that roust be hereafter/' 

Eft^ery religion, however i>ude or bar* 
harousy haih yet touched this master* 
string of the humaa heart. In every sys- 
tem of faith which hath appeared among 
men, it has been beiieved* that the jate 
of futurity depends upon the conduct of 
present time ; — that there are virtues and 
Attainments which will survive the grave ; 
"^--and that in those mysterious regions 
which lie before us, while it will be well 
^ith the good, " it will not be well with 
** the wicked/^ 

The religion of our J^ord Qot only con- 
firms these hofpw, and substantiates those 
expectations, bnu according to the mag- 
nificent language of the apostle, '' it hath 
^^ brought immortality to light."' It dis^ 
closes to us the nighty secret, why ire were 
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brought into being, and what is the final 
destiny to Avhich, under " the banner of 
" love which is over us/' we may finally ' 
aspire. It raises us from the dust, to place 
118 upon that summit of prophetic vision, 
from which we may descry both time and 
eternity, and contemplate those future 
scenes of glory, in which it is the will of 
God, that the souls of the faithful and the 
good should at last repose. 

Among those passages of Revelation 
which convey to us these majestic truths, 
there is none more remarkable than the 
wordsof the text. "And he said, Lord, ihy 
pound hath gained ten pounds. And 
he said unto him. Well, thou good ser- 
" vant, because thou hast been faithful 
** in a very little, have/ thou authority 
•* over ten cities/' Let me entreat you 
to pause for a moment, my brethren, on 
these remarkable words, and to consider 
what they import : — " Because thou hast 
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" been faithful in a very little/' Such is 
the picture which our Saviour himself 
gives of human life. The person to 
whom the words were addressed, was the 
favoured servant, — he to whom the great- 
est trust was committed; and yet the 
opinion of his master was, that all he 
possessed was yet " very little." It is 
impossible to exhibit a more striking pic- 
ture of the dignity of the human soul, or 
of the magnificence of the final ends for 
which it was destined. All that is great 
in present life ; — all that excites the am^ 
bition, or inflames the pride of men, in 
the estimation of our Saviour, is yet 
" very little ;*' — ^inadequate to the capaci« 
ties, and disproportioned to the ultimate 
attainments of aur souls. And life itself, 
amid its proudest scenes, is yet, when 
compared with eternity, only that infant 
school in which ^^ little'^ things are learnt, 
and ^* little '' distinctions are found. 
2. If it be in this light tHe words of the 
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text teach us to consider the ^^ things that 
^^ are,*" let it be remembered » in the se^ 
cond place, what is the doctrine thejr 
teach us with respect to the things that 
are •• to be hereafter/' — ^ Because thou 
** hast been faithful in a very Hltle, have 
" thou authority over tent Cities." — ^Tbou 
•* hast been faithful " (as we maj dare 
to interpret the words) •* in thai lowef 
♦* rank of being in which f Art first^placed^ 
^ thee. — Thou hast faMKed the duties, 
and improved the powers, qnd exerted 
the capacities of that humble condition 
of my family through which thou hast 
passed. It is fit that thou should now 
^* enter upon a nobler existence. — It h 
*' fit that the faithfulness which thou 
•• hast exemplified, — the"' talents which 
^ thou hast cultivated, — the habits which 
•* thou hast acquired, should now find 
^ greater objects upon which they may 
•' be employed. — * Enter then into thci 
"joy of thy Lord/ And since, in the 
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'• littte trust of mortality, thou bast prov- 
" ed thy fidelity, receive now a higher 
" commissioQ in nature, and * have au- 
" thority,' that thou mayest dispense wi- 
** der blessings, and perform loftier du- 
" lies, and feel sublrnier joy/' 

Such is the magnificent representation 
which our Saviour himself hath given of 
** the recompense of the just/* The fide- 
lity of the servant was tried in a very little, 
in the employment of " one pound ;" but 
the reward of thi» trial was the authority 
over " ten cities.** The conduct of the 
parable is simple, and its language is 
suited to every capacity ; but under these 
simple words is conveyed the greatest re* 
relation which humanity can receive ; and 
in the very disproportion of the reward to 
the service; — in the striking inequality 
between authority over " ten cities " and 
the employment of one pound, is shadow* 
ed out to us a hope to which nature alone 
durst not approach, but which comes to 
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US in every page of the Gospel, — ^thc 
hope of some unknown and unimagined ' 
" excellence of Reward/' and of some fi- 
nal and mysterious happiness, which the 
^^ imagination of man " is not at present 
able even " to conceive/^ 

3. While the parable offers to us all 
these majestic prospects, let it be remem- 
bered, in the last place, that it teaches, 
as its grieat lesson, (he means by which 
alone they can be obtained. ^' Weil, 
<^ thou good servant, because thou 
" hast been faithful/' — It is upon 
this, and this only, that the fate of 
time and of eternity depend; All who 
live are the servants of the parable ; all 
have their peculiar duties to perform; 
and that performance everywhere de- 
pends upon firmness and steadiness of 
mind. May He, who created us for im- 
mortahty, grant to all our prayers, in all 
our different situations, this first posses- 
sion ! Yet let us not forget the awfu) 
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sequel, in the sentence of the ^* unprofit"" 
^* able servant/' to awaken and to invigo^ 
rate our hearts, — ^^ Bind him hand and 
'* foot :' — deprive him of all those powers 
which were once given him that he might 
be useful, and which he has never em-^ 
ployed. *^ Cast him out into outer dark- 
** ness :" — banish him from the faithful 
family of God, — from that family which 
exists only in obedience and in benefit 
cence, and " into the joy '' of which he is 
unworthy to enter. " There shall be 
" weeping and gnashing of teeth :*'* — there 
shall be remorse, and shame, and bitter-^ 
ness of heart; the memory of grace re- 
sisted, and duty forgot ; of riches wasted^ 
and talents misemployed ; of power and 
of influence devoted only to strengthen 
folly, and to disseminate vice. 

Let the Christian, then, never forget the 
importance of the scene in which he is at 
present called to act. If it be io the hum- 
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blest life, — ^if it be only in the discharge of 
family duties and of domestic charity that 
he is employed to serve, let him remember 
the ** high rewards" which are promised 
to follow these ^ little things ^ and that, 
in the equal eye of God, his service is as 
important as that of those to whom many, 
talents are given. If, on the other hand, 
it be in the higher stations, and the more 
commanding circumstances of life that 
he is placed, let the words of his Lord 
teach him in what estimation all mortal 
advantages are to be held. These things 
are great in the eyes of man. Let him 
remember that, in the eyes of his God 
and his Saviour, there are *^ greater 
^^ things than these,'' and that the fu- 
ture and the final happiness of his being 
depends not upon thc^ good things'" he 
now has, but upon the use to which they 
are employed, and the fideUty with which 
they are administered. Let him remeni- 
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ber, that, in every condition of life, to 
" the unprofitable servant '* God " giveth 
^^ travail to gather and to keep up ;"" but 
that, ^' to those who are good in his sight, 
" he giveth/^ both here and hereafter, ' 
" knowledge, and wisdom, and joy/' Let . 
him lastly remember, that the same re- 
deeming voice, which once spoke the 
words of this parable for his instruction 
upon earth, is that which, when every- 
thing that is earthly is dissolved, can 
alone say, ^^ Enter thou into thy Mas- 
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ON THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL 

SON** 



Luke, xt. 11. 

^* And he said^ A certain man had two 

4« sms:' 

Of the various seasons of devotion which 
our religion prescribes, the season of Lent 
is at once the most solemn and the most 
salutary. From the dangers and the 
temptations of the world, it summons us 
to solitude and meditation, and from the 
deluding voice of man, to listen to the 
voice of God, Over the wide extent of the 
Christian world, it reminds us that all the 
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holy and ihe good are engaged in the 
same purifying work of self-examination ; 
and while we *^ commune with our hearts 
" in our chambers," and are still, " the 
^* Son of God seems again to descend 
^^ from heaven, to seek and to save those 
'• that are lost." 

Upon such a season, my Christian bre- 
thren, we have now entered^ The voice of 
our religion invites us, with a tone which 
has in it more of tenderness than of com- 
mand, to thought and recollection. It tells 
us, that things more valuable than all that 
time includes, are now at ^take. It re- 
minds us that years are passing, and that 
we are all passing to our graves ; — that 
the seasons which are given may never 
return ; — that ♦* now " to all of us may be 
the time accepted by heaven : And there 
are none of us, I am sure, who do not 
feel, that were such a season devoted to 
its genuine ends, we should close it by 
beiog wiser, and happier, and better. 
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The great duty of this season is that of 
Repentance, the first duty of every fallen 
being ; and, to all of us, the first and in- 
dispensable condition of that pardon 
which the Son of God hath purchased 
for inankind. J t is for the excitement 
and encouragement of this momentous 
duty, that all the serripes of oqr church 
are at iliis time adapted ; and iu is up- 
on the supposition of its sincerity (a 
supposition which your owo hearts alone 
can justify), that the great solemnity of 
the season is properly aud effectually to 
close- ** Judge, therefore, yourselves/' 
my brethren, ^^ for He who alone can jus- 
^^ ti^y is that Lord to jvhom all hearts are 
^' open, all desires known, and from 
" whom no secrets are bid/' 

U|)Ou ilie subject of repentance, you 
know, however, my brethren, that there 
have been many mistakes; and there 
are weaknesses incident to human na- 
ture, which will ever continue those 
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mbtakes, unless the individual has the 
strength and purity of ipind to retnedy 
them for himself* The men of this world 
will ever be willing to exchange repent* 
ance for penance, and to substitute tern* 
porary mortification for aptual amend** 
menu The visionary and the enthusias* 
tio» on the other band» will ever he willing 
to believe that ^ faith"' is more importani 
than *^ obedience ;"' and that all the duties 
of life may be neglected, provided ^< the 
*^ one thing needful "' for themselves be 
secured. 

Between these errors, all of* us, my bre* 
thren, are placed ;— our constitution, our 
education, our systems of thought, our ha« 
bits of society, give us an early bias to one 
or other, which nothing but serious and 
continued reflection can cprrecl. And in 
the present moment, therefore, I know 
not that I can more usefully occupy 
yom* attention^ than in leading you from 
the errors of men to the Fountam of 
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Troth ; — in leading yoa to see the great 
doctrine of repentance in the light in 
which our Saviour has himself placed it, 
in that ever memorable parable of the 
Prodigal Son, of which the words of the 
text are the beginning ; and which, there* 
fore, ought ever to be present to our 
minds, whenever we think or pray for 
forgiveness. The parable itself must be 
familiar to all ; it is intelitgifole to the low- 
est of the human race, while it contains 
a doctrine of comfort and of animation to 
which the human race itself could never 
attain ; and, on subjects so solemn, it 
is wis9 in us to fdlow, not the opinions 
of men, but the simple revelations of the 
blessed Saviour of the world. 

There are, tiien, three great views which 
this parable seems to me to involve, and 
which are peculiarly fitted for our medita* 
tion at this season. 

I. The first is, the Cbaracler of humai\ 
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nature, and the consequent necessity of 
repentance. 

2. The second is, the Character of the 
great Father of existence, and the pur- 
poses of moral punishmenU 

3. The third is, the nature of genuine 
repentance, and the rewards which are 
promised to it. 

It is upon the first of these subjects 

that I am at this time to offer you some 
very plain and familiar observations. 

The parable itself is a picture of hu- 
man life, — it is a representation which 
has been verified in every age since the 
hour when it was spoken ; and there are 
none of us, in the present moment, but 
must feel that its story is, in some degree, 
our own. 

It opens with the uniform opening of 
human life, — ^* A certain man had two 
^' sons.'' It is the picture of that scene 
in which we all at first wakened upon 
existence, — ^the scene of obscuiiiy, of in- 
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nocence, and ef protectioiij — the sacred 
cradle in which all our wants were sup- 
plied, and all our wishes gri^fied, by means 
of which we were unconscious,-*-and when 
no desire or passion had as yet Occurred 
to disturb the purity and happiness of the 
infant spring of being. To the charac- 
ter of this earliest age, our Saviour hin>- 
self frequently and fondly recurs ;-'-of 
such he always says, is the ^^ kingdom <^ 
^' Heaven ;"' and in one memorable pas- 
sage, when his disciples asked him ^' who 
^^ is greatest in the kingdom of Heaven ?^ 
be called ^^ a little child unto him, and 
^^ set him in the midst of them, and saidf 
** Verily, I say unto you, except ye be 
<< converted, and become as little chil- 
^* dren, ye shall not enter into the king- 
^^ dom of Heaven.'' To the charact^ 
of this earliest age, accordingly^ there 
is, as I have often observed to you, a 
strong tendency of our imagination to 

return; nor is it without an important 
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end, — for it is thus we are made to com- 
pare the past with the present, — the pro- 
gress of our being with its spring,-^ 
the attainments of our ^^ own inven^ 
^ tions/' with the simple instincts of nar 
ture when we had no inventions. It is 
the characteristic of man to look to the 
past and to the future ; and I know nott 
therefore, my brethren, that there is one 
subject of meditation more fit or more 
useful for us all at this time, than to 
go back to the years of our infancy, — 
to remember what then constituted our 
happiness and our gaiety, — ^to weigh, 
whether hfe has brought us any purer or 
more heartfelt enjoyment; and (if we 
find it has not) to consider well what are 
the causes, that the progress of time has 
not corresponded to its beginning. 

^ And the younger son said unto his 
«< father. Father give me the portion of 
^* goods that falleth to me : And he di* 
<< vided unto them his living/' In the 
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desire which these words express, is de^ 
scribed the first begioDing of alt buniaii 
sin and error. Out of the secure and in- 
nocent cradle of infancy, the jouth of 
man gradually arises with new powers 
and new desires ; — ardent for rnijoymenl^ 
confident in its own wisdonii and disdaii>- 
ing the sober advice of the Patbert which 
tells thmn, that they are going ^ into a 
" stranger land."-- — Upon this dawn of 
moral nature how many are the ^* goods'^ 
which the profusion of the Universal Fa- 
ther pours! Upon all, life, and hope» 
and health, and gay spirits, and gene- 
rous hearts, and minds unconscious yet 
of actjual wrong ; — upon others, in addi- 
tion to all these, the name of their fa- 
thers, the inheritance of wealth, the pos- 
session of power, the acquisitions of 
learning, or all the immeasurable advan- 
tages of intellectual and moral capacity. 
These are the goods which the bounty 
of our heavenly Father pours even upoi^ 
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his ^* youoger sods/' The first error 
of the jouth of man is^ that they are 
considered as things which ^* fall unto 
^ than;'' — as things which flow from 
chance and time, and not from the kind* 
ness of a parent; — as goods which they 
are entitled to use for their own selfish 
pleasure, — which are subservient to tlieir 
will, — and for which they wish to think 
themselves not accountable. It was thus 
with the young man in tl)e parable; 
— and it is thust my brethren, with the 
first commencement of every guilt of our 
nature. — Youth urges, and hope flatters ; 
and all the capacities and powers which 
Heaven gives, are considered as goods 
which fall to us exclusively ; — which have 
no end but our own individual happiness ; 
— and which are to be employed, not as the 
gifts of a parent, but as the rightful posses- 
sions of the child. There may be ^* an elder 
^ son " who feels better, and who is wise 
enough to know his happiness in submis* 
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dion to his father, and in executing bis 
fether's will ; bnt it is ** the younger sorf* 
in general who is the emblem of human 
nature ; — the emblem of the vanity of 
youthful powers, and the wlfishness of 
youthful desires ;— of ilhat thoughtless 
haste for enjoyment, which disregards 
alike the advices of the parent, and the 
interests of atl with whom \hey are con^ 
nected, 

^* And not many days after, the young* 
'* er son gathered all togeth^, and took 
** his journey into a far country, and there 
'* wasted his substance in riotous living*^ 

It is in these simple words, that 

we see the first consequence of that pre* 
sumption and selfishness in human na^ 
ture, in which every sin has its source. In 
the case of the young man in the parabki 
it was in the forgetfulness of all the wis* 
dom and all the goodness of bis father ; 
—in the forgetfulness of all the duties he 
owed him, that he might indulge his own 
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base and selfish desires ; — in the firantic 
imagination, that, in ^^ a far country/^ 
he might be relieved from what he 
thought the strictness of a father's eye. 
Is it not thus still, my brethren^ that the 
sad history of sin everywhere proceeds in 
its progress ? And is there any sin whicb 
can beset our nature, which may not 
read in these words the traces of its ca* 
reer? 

Is not the first step of every vicious 
character, the belief, that the goods which 
he possesses are not a trust, but a proper- 
ty ; — a treasure which is given for no use,, 
and for the disposal of which he is amen* 
able to no law ? — Is not the second step, 
the employment of them only for his 

own purposes, for the indulgence of his 
own passions, the gratificatioQ of his own 

pride, or the increase of his own pow- 
er ? And, in the progress of this base and 
selfish career, does he not industriously 
remove himself as far as he can from the 
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remembrance of the paternal roof where 
he was educated under a nobler discip* 
line, and where he felt more generous 

joy? 

It is thus everywhere, my brethren^ 

that the ^^ substance '' which the univeiw 
sal Father has given ; — that the pow- 
ers and capacities of the human soul are 
wasted in the progress of sin ; — that health 
is lost in profligacy, and time in idle- 
ness, and beauty in depravity; — ^that 
rank and affiuence are made the mini- 
sters of folly or of vice ; — that learning is 
jabused to the purposes of sophistry and 
scepticism ; — and that the mighty minds 
which Heaven- seems at times to have 
created for the moral or inteUectual pro- 
gress of human kind, stoop to the momen- 
tary ends of conquest and ambition ; and, 
for the indulgence of their own hour of 
fame, purchase the everlasting execration 
of mankind. These are the prominent vices 

of the world ; — but let us look to it where 
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we will, we shall ever find that its begiQ* 
ning is like that of the younger son of the 
parable — ^in leaving the guidance and the 
counsels of our father ; — in believing that 
the goods we inherit are possessions, and 
not gifts ;— and in conceiving that life it- 
self is a scene of enjoyment, and not of 
moral and reUgious duty. 

" And when he had spent all, there 
*^ arose a famine in that land, and he be^ 
^^ gan to be in want And he went and 
^'joined himself to a citizen of that coun- 
*^ try, and he sent him into his fields to 
'< feed swine : And no man gave unto 
" him/' Such is the termination of the 
thoughtless, the arrogant, and the selfish 
course of the young man of the parable. 
It is sad, — but it is not unexpected. What 
is far more, my brethren, it is what our 
own hearts desire. Upon this subject, — 
upon the indelible authority of conscience, 
and its correspondence to the established 
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laws of God^ many important obsenra* 
lions press upon our notice. I can stop 
only at present, my brethrat!, to say, that 
the experience of the younger son is your 
own experience ; that no human being 
has lived, who, in some degree at least, 
has not felt what he was doomed to 
feel ; and that the same eternal laws 
which left him desolate ^aad abandon- 
ed, extend now to us, and wiU extend 
to our children. Whatever may be 
the ^^ sin that most easily besets us,^ — 
whatever the moral error we indulge, its 
termination is unalterably the same. Pro- 
digal as we may be of health, of power, 
of riches,of learning, or of genius,— -if they 
are employed only for our own gratifi- 
cation, — if no sense of the will of the 
Giver, or of the ends for which they were 
given, has directed us, they are all, with 
regard to us, the '* wasted'' goods of 
the parable. The " harp and the viol '^ 
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may be in the society of youth ; and 
there may also be a ^^ riotous living "" 
of the heart and of the understand- 
ing, as well as of the senses ; but the 
time must arrive when we shall, like 
him, come " unto ourselves;" — a time 
when we shall feel ourselves in ^^ a far 
" country/" — far from the protection, — 
far from the wisdom, — and still farther 
from the love of our Father ; when all 
the flatterers and all the ministers of our 
vices have left and abandoned us to our 
secret sorrow ; when the wise and the 
good remove themselves from us; and 
when, amid all our variety of wretched- 
ness, ^^ no man will give unto us/' 

Such is the history, not of vice in general 
only, but of every particular vice. Where- 
ever it is indulged, it leads to three conse- 
quences which no human art nor genius 
can avert, — to the contempt or detesta- 
tion of mankind) — to the consciousness 
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of baseness and un worthiness in ourselves^ 
— tx) the indeUble expectation of punish- 
ment, sometime or other to arrive. It is 
then (even while the world may think us 
happy, and when we may affect too the ap* 
pearance of happiness,) that we find our- 
selves in " a far country;" that we find all 
the original treasures of our being wast- 
ed ; that men give not, and cannot give 
to us the deep relief which our hearts re- 
quire ; and that, in the secret ' hours 
which fall upon guilt, we sit down and 
look back upon the scene of our early 
and our innocent days, with a feeling of 
shame, of anguish, and of terror, which no 
tongue but that of guilt itself can describe. 

Is this then the final termination 

of our weak and fallen nature ? — ^Is the 
immortal mind of man so soon to lose all 
its hopes of glory and of honour? — In 
that feeble fountain of life, which scarcely 
has begun to flow, are the impurities it 
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contracts so indelible that they never can 
be deposited ? — and is its stream to pass 
on into the dark deep of eternity without 
the hope of yet purifying its waters, and 
yet again reflecting in its bosom the sun* 
shine and serenity of Heaven ? No, my 
brethren, there is a Father in the parable; 
— there arc designs of mercy in the coun- 
sels of Heaven ; — there is a method by 
which all these evils may be conquered, 
— ^by which all that is lost may be re- 
gained, — by which the human prodigal 
may again be led by a diviner hand 
back to his happiness and to his home. 

^^ And when he came to himself, he 
^^ said, I will arise and go unto my fa- 
^< ther, and say unto him. Father, I have 
^^ sinned against heaven, and before thee, 
^' and am no more worthy to be called thy 

" son/' ^These words reveal the secret 

workings of every human heart. Whatever 
may have been the nature or tlie degree of 
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our transgressions, it is in these words that 
the " Spirit from above," the •* holy Spirit 
^^ that worketh unto salvation,'' speaks unto 
us all. It says, ^^ Aais£,^---parise at once 
from sin and from wretchedness ; — from a 
condition foreign to your tiatilre, and de- 
structive of your hopes ;— -from your sla- 
very in " a far country/' where there is only 
famine from Heaven, and cruelty from 
men. Return to the home in wMcft you 
were bom, — to that household iVhere 
even the " hired servants of your frithi^ 
" have bread enough and to spare ;'^ and*^ 
where, under his protecting arms, you 
may still return to peace, to usefulness, 

and to happiness. 

— What are the purposes of these moral 
punishments in the administration of the 
Almighty, and what are the promises 
which the Gospel gives to genuine peni- 
tence, we shall afterwards have an oppor- 
tunity of considering. In the meantime, 
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my brethren, let us pause, with seriousuess, 
upon the history which we have now re- 
viewed » It is the history (in some degree 
or other), of every human soul. Where- 
ever guilt begins, it begins like the young 
man in the parable, with the abuse of the 
goods which the wisdom of the great Fa- 
ther of the universe hath divided unto 
us ; and whatever may be its course, it 
uniformly ends like his, in the consci* 
ousness of moral want, and in the feeling 
of regions wretchedness. 

Let the young pause upon it ; and 
while life is that ^^ far country^ into 
which they are so willing to travel, let 
them consider wdl the example which is 
here presented in mercy to their inexpe- 
rienced eye. — Let them learn what it is 
to conceive all the goods which Provi- 
dence bestows upon them to be their 
own ; and where it is to which the vain, 
and the arrogant, and the selfish mind 
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must come^ when it forgets alike the pa* 
temal hand which gave, and the benefr* 
ceDt purposes for which they were given. 
Let the gay, and the busy, and the ac- 
tive, pause in the midst of their career; 
and, in these hours at least, ask them- 
selves whether their course resembles that 
which we have seen. If it does, if they 
too are wasting for their own base or sd- 
fish ends, the goods which were CQnmut- 
ted to their care, let them not hope that 
the laws of the Eternal will change. for 
them. — :Let them believe that there is one 
process alone which can purify the waters 
which are hastening to eternity ; — ^and 
let them consider that it is only while the 
mind retains its strength, and the soul its 
vigour, that the prodigal child of nature 
can arise from the dust into which he has 
fallen, and retrace the journey which has 
separated him from his Father. 
^pon this, and upon eveiy cpngre- 
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gation who are met in these solemn hours 
in the name of Jesus Chrisl, may the spirit 
of genuine repentance descend ^^ with 
^^ healing upon its wings V — May seasons 
as they pass, tell us that they are passing ; 
— and may we all so employ them, that 
they may become to us, ^^ the appointed 
" lime/' — that they may prove to us " the 
" day of salvation T 
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er son of the parable, it was my object to 
shew you, that it was the universal history 
of man ; — that all have left, in some way 
or other, the house of their father ; — that 
the passions and imagination of youth 
too naturally wish to stray into ^^ a far 
^ country ;" — and that all of us, in the 
course of life, have fell, in some degree, 
that moral selfishness which leads us to 
consider ^^ the goods which fall unto us" 
as our own, and to forget, in the pursuit 
of our own inventions, alike the designs 
of our Father, and the interests of our 
brethren. 

What the results of this weakness or 
selfishness of our nature are, you have seen 
in the exquisite painting of t^e parable ; 
— you have seen its first consequence to 
be in the wasting of the very goods which 
had occasioned it ;— its last consequence 
you have seen to be in the contempt and 
disapprobation of mankind ; — ^in the in^ 
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teraal coDscioiisiiess of shame and of an. 
worthiness ; and in the inddiUe belief 
that punishment must some time or other 
arrive. Such were the results o{ the sins 
of this youthful prodigal ; and such are the 
results to which every sin must look ; the 
unalteraUe laws of the divine admioi- 
stration, which no human presumption 
can dare to hope will be suspended for 
them. 

Sad^ however^ and awfiil as thb termi- 
nation of error must appear^ the parable 
we are considering is not completed. 
Its final coosequeucet its animating end 
is not yet produced ; and it is to this end 
that I now wish to draw your attention; — 
to shew you, in imperfect words, (and in 
the illustration of this parable whathumaa 
words must not be imperfect?) the magni- 
ficent purposes which moral punishment 
serves in the adminbtration of the uni- 
verse ; and the grateful light which Uiq 
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mercy of the Gospel throws upon the 
darkest scene of our imperfect nature. 

We have seen the termination of the 
errors of the young man in the parable. 
-—We have witnessed all the natural suc- 
cession of evils which his sins have 
brought upon him ; and we have heard 
him pronounce the words which form 
the crisis of his fate : ^^ I will arise and go 
*^ to my father, and say unto him, Father, 
^^ I have sinned against Heaven, and be- 
^^ fore thee, and am no more worthy to be 
" called thy son/^ ^We are now to re- 
turn to a nobler scene, to the original scene 
from which the wanderings of the prodigal 
son had misled us; — to behold that Father 
whom he had left ; — to mark the senti« 
ments with which that Father regards him 
upon his return ; and thence to learn, with 
what sentiments we ought to consider that 
universal Father, whom this exquisite his- 
tory has shadowed out to the grateful con- 
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tvery soul that is trolj pemtent, and 
when the goodoess of heaveo ought to be 
illustrated, as existing as fully in the hour 
of Redemption, as it did in the glorious 
hour of Creation^ 

That the Almighty is a God of justice ; 
that sin must look for punishment ; and 
that punishment will overtake, and ever 
must overtake it, are doctrines not learnt 
from man, but instinctive in our nature. 
They form the earliest mark of human cha- 
racter ; they are to be read wherever man 
has thought, or felt, or acted ; and all the 
inventions of vice, and all the arts of so- 
phistry have been, and ever will be inef- 
fectual in erasing them. It is the unfor« 
lunate weakness of man in general, to 
look no farther; to dread to Examine" 
the purposes of this awful constitution of 
his nature ; and thus gradually to permit 
all the original convictions of the Divine 
goodness to be obscured amid the seeming 
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story^that the first purpose for which mo- 
ral punishment is instituted^ is for the good 
of the whole of the family of the Father. 
It is chiefly in our inattention to this 
great and universal end) that we mistake 
so often, and so ungratefully, the justice 
of Heaven. We are won by the suffer- 
ings of the younger son;- — we lament 
over his miseries ;- — and when we apply 
them to ourselves, we are too apt to con- 
clude that Heaven is relentless, and to 
say with the first criminal, " that our pu- 
" nishment is greater than we can bear." 
— We forget all this while that there are 
others concerned ; — we forget that there 
is a family which he has deserted for the 
selfishness of his own pursuits ; — that he 
has left his father, his kindred, and his 
duties ; — and that those goods, which 
have been dissipated in the ignoble pur« 
poses of selfish gratification^ were given 
that they might contribute to the fs^mily 
VOL. II. 9 b 
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happiness^ and to extend the famtlj pros- 
perity. 

It is only by checking this sensibility 
for the suffering of the individual, and by 
remembering in what consists the hap- 
piness of the whole, that we can learn to 
appreciate the beneficent purposes of in- 
dividual suffering. It is by it we thence 
learn, that the happiness of the general fa- 
mily is consulted, and that by the errors 
of one, the whole are made wise. It is by 
the sentiments they feel on the unworthy 
conduct of the younger son, that all the 
rest are retained beneath the roof of the 
parent, and protected from the evils to 
which also they might hasten. It is by 
the contempt and indignation which they 
feel foir his base and selfish arrogance, 
that they learn the value of secret duty, 
and the loveliness of filial obedience. It 
is the sad but salutary prospect of his 
want and of his sufferings, which teaches 
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them what are the merited " wages" of 
disobedience, and what are the just con- 
sequences of his base forgetfulness of that 
Father who had given him all that he 
possessed, and had abused. 

These are the ends which the suffer- 
ings of tlie " younger son" are intended 
to produce; ends evidently which spring 
only from Beneficence, — which combine 
wisdom with love, — and which, in the 
invariableness of their execution, testi- 
fy the invariable tenderness of the great 
Father of the family. If the human Fa- 
ther be good only when he consults the 
happiness of the whole of his family, — if 
he must sometimes sacrifice liis own feel- 
ings to check that waywardness of " the 
" younger children,"' which disturbs or in*- 
lerrupis it ; — and if in this firmness itself 
we read most distinctly the profoundness 
and the extent of his affection,— are there 
any other principles by which we shall 
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the fiiture good of the very individuals 
Tvho suffer. The punishments of men 
are often arbitrary ; carrying litde rela- 
tion to the crime, and less to the crimi- 
nal ; and calculated apparently for no 
end, but to shew the resentment of offend- 
ed power. It is not thus, my brethren, 
with the punishments of Heaven. In 
them there is no relation to offended 
power ; no mixture of indignation, or re- 
sentment, or any human passion. It is not 
only for the benefit of the whole, but even 
for the benefit of the guilty themselves, 
that they are calculated, — to bring them 
back again " to themselves,'' — to inspire 
them still more mercifully in the very crisis 
of disease, with the knowledge and percep- 
tion of their cure. It was thus with the 
young man in the parable. His guilt was 
in his prodigality, in his wasting in licen- 
tiousness and vice the goods which were 
given for the ends of usefulness and virtuous 
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industry ; — and what was his punishment? 
It was in knowing want, — in suffering 
amid the famine which he was too thought- 
less to foresee,*— and, from being the 
younger son of an opulent and indulgent 
father, becoming the lowest servant of a 
foreign master. In every circumstance 
of this punishment, we read its specific 
purpose. It was the punishment which 
could best instruct him in his past errors ; 
which could shew him most distinctly 
the value of the goods he had dissipated ; 
which, still more, if happier days should 
ever come, would best dispose him to 
meet them with wiser views and nobler 
resolutions. 

ft is the same, my brethren, with every 
punisliment of Heaven in this and in 
every future hour ; and invariably as ** evil 
** pursueth sin/' as invariably in the pro- 
found beneficence of the Father of our 
tjpirits, is the peculiar evil made the cor^ 
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rection of the peculiar sin. Whatever 
may have been the goods which our 
ingratitude or prodigaHty has wasted, — 
whether health has been lost in profli* 
gacy, or time in idleness, or riches in 
dissipation, — whether learning has been 
abused for vanity, or power for ambition, 
or genius for selfish and momentary 
fame, the hour not only of want, but of 
peculiar want will come ; — the hour when 
we shall desire, and when no man will 
give unto us ; — the hour, still more, whea 
we shall learn the value of the goods we 
have wasted, by their loss ; — and when 
conscience and memory will join lo 
teach us the severe but salutary les- 
son how they ought to have been em- 
ployed. It is here, my brethren, that 
we may see the final purpose of the pu- 
nishments of Heaven ; not for the suf- 
fering, but for the reformation of the sin- 
ner ; — in teaching him, by his own expe- 
rience, what are the laws of that mora} 
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sjsleni to which be belongs ; — in bringing 
bim, even h^ the meansof sorrow, "to him- 
self;^ — in leading bim to feel tbat duty and 
happiness are eternally conjoined ; and 
that, in the future journey of his life, it 
is only " the ways of wisdom that are the 
*' ways of pleasantness, and tbat in her 
" paths alone, he is to hope for peace." 

3. There is yet, ray brethren, another 
affecting circumstance in the si^stem of 
divine punishment, which the parable is 
exquisitely 6tted to teach us. In the 
punishments of men, we see the punish- 
ment not only threatened, but accom- 
plished : in the codes of penal law, i^ 
is seldom hitherto we have seen any 
moral proportion between crime and pu- 
nishment; and too oiiea, even in our 
boasted stale of society, we see it end 
not only in tlie punishment of the crimey 
but in the destruction of the criminal.* 
It is not thus with the justice and the 
bcne6ccnce of Heaven.— Guilty as might 
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be the prodigal in the parable, the last 
visitations of Heaven are not represented 
to us in his punishment. Amid want, 
and famine, and exile, he still survives : 
— ^he lives that he may yet return to his 
father ; — ^that he may be for ever the em- 
blem to us, of the final and merciful pur- 
pose of the justice of the Almighty. 

Of those complicated feelings which 
constitute the immediate punishment of 
sin, I have formerly said that the deepest 
and most overwhelming is, that indelible 
expectation of future punishment, which 
no art nor sophistry can erase from the 
mind of the guilty. 

Let me beseech j^ou, my brethren, tx> 
attend to this extraordinary constitution 
of our nature ; — and to consider what is 
the evidence it affords us of the character 
and of the designs of Him who made us. 
In punishment accomplished, we discern 
justice ; but in punishment only antici« 
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Such, my brethren, is a slight repre- 
sentation of the magnificent doctrine which 
the Gospel affords with regard to the ends 
of moral punishment. It is a subject, like 
every other in the administration of the 
universe, at first dark and complicated^ 
but opening at last, to the eye which con- 
templates it with firmness and reverence, 
into views of. splendour and beneficence 
which overpower the heart, — which de- 
monstrate, that God is just only because he 
is good ; — that the inflictions of his moral 
justice are the necessary emanations from 
the fountain of his beneficence ; — that the 
final purpose of all is, to bring a regene* 
rated world within" the pale of salva- 
tion ; — and that the same Almighty Love 
reigned over the moral world, in the hour 
of Redemption, which reigned over the 
material world in the glorious hour of Crea- 
tion, when everything was good, and wheo 
man existed in the image of his Maker, 
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It IS for us^ my brethren, atallseasons^ 
but more especially in seasons like the 
present, to apply this mighty doctrine to 
ourselves; — to think, if such be the cha- 
racter of the Father of our nature, what 
ought to be the feelings and the minds 
of his children ? — to consider whether our 
hearts correspond to the wishes and the 
invitations of his parental love, — to pray at 
least, that, under the influence of his spi- 
rit, we may arise from the stranger land 
of sin, and return to the home where we 
were born. 

Whatever may have been the path of 
our journey, or whatever the stages of its 
progress, we must alf feel, in some degree, 
that we have wandered from the Parent 
who gave us birth ;— that we have wasted, 
in some way or other, for the purposes 
ofourown indulgence, the goods which 
he bestowed upon us; that we are 
now m a - far country," where Heaven 
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threatens, and man begins to be unkind, 
and where the awful shades of futurity are 
daily rising in deeper gloom before our 
path. These are the whisperings of the ap* 
proaching storm, — and their voice is made 
to breathe around us, that they may teach 
us to prepare. It is for us to consider 
whether we will listen to their voice ;— 
whether we will rush heedlessly on our 
journey, or pause to meditate upon the 
course we are to pursue. 

If the first be the case, — ^if no voice of 
conscience from within, and no voice of 
pitying nature from without, have power 
to restrain us, where, in the name of 
Heaven and earth, is our journey to ter- 
minate? The clouds are gathering in 
Heaven, — the famine is approaching upon 
earth, — the hearts of men are hardening 
to our fate. Do we still flatter ourselves 
that, on some future day, we may return ? 
Alas I there is an enemy in that foreign 
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land from whence we cannot fly. The 
grave may hold us in its arms ; and ere 
we descend to it, we may look back upon 
the house of our father, and look in vain. 
Do we, on the other hand, pause at 
our danger, and listen to the prophetic 
voice that is whispering around us ? — Do 
we sit down to consider where our pre- 
sumption has carried us, and whither it 
must carry us at last ?— Do we long for 
^ the home we have left, — and blush at the 

folly which made us leave it, — and weep 
when we think of our Father, — and pray 
to return to his arms ? — Then, my bre- 
thren, happy are we! The irrevocable 
hour is not yet come ; — the clouds ot Hea- 
ven will disperse; — the Sun of Righte- 
ousness will gild the road which leads us 
to our home ; — and the voice of good and 
pious men will greet us in kindness and 
in gratulation upon our way. 

" And the young man arose/' says the 
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parable, ^^ and came to his Father. But 
*' while he was yet a great way off, his 
'' father saw him, and had compassion, 
*^ and ran, and fell upon his neck, and 
*' kissed him. And the son said unto 
'* him. Father, I have sinned against Hea- 
" Ven and before thee, and am no more 
" worthy to be called thy son ; make me 
** as one of thy hired servants. But the 
** father said unto his servants. Bring the 
^* best robe, and put it on him, and put 
*^ a. ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
" feet. It is meet that we should re- 
** joice ; for this my son was dead, and is 
'* alive again, he was lost, and is found." 
May these words, which no human 
imagination could have conceived, and 
which no human tongue could frame, be 
verified to you, my brethren, and to eve- 
ry penitent heart that now beats amid 
this wide and dangerous world ! May 
the Spirit of that tender and compassion- 
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^< And he saidf A certain man had im 

** sons'*- ■ ' 

Our meetings at this season, my bre- 
thren, are the most solemn and the most 
affecting which our religion prescribes. 
We come from all the secret chambeiB 
of pious meditation, where we have been 
communing* in sadness with our hearts; 
where memory and conscience have visit* 
VOL. u. c c 
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ed US with tidings of sorrow and of shame ; 
and when, in looking back upon the days 
which are past, the best of us must feel 
how imperfectly they have corresponded 
with the hopes and the views with which 
they began. And we now enter this house 
with no sentiments but those of humi- 
liation. — to confess before God the errors 
of our ways — to implore his forgiveness 
for all that is past,— to express our wishes 
and our purposes of amendment, — and 
to pray for that assistance from Heaven 
which cannot be ^ven us by men. 

It is in these moments, humble and con- 
trite as they are, and gloomy as they ap- 
pear to a superficial world, that Heaven 
most peculiarly descends to meet us. — It 
is at this sacred season that the Son of 
God comes as it were again, with all the 
promises of his Gospel upon his lips, to 
tell us to be - of good che^. fiw that he 
" can make us whole ;"— to point to that 
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sacrifice which has made a '^ final atone* 
*' ment for the sins of all them that are 
'^ penitent;" and to display to our grate- 
ful view the mighty Father, whose pa- 
ternal eye has never lefl us amid all 
our wanderings, and who now comes 
forward, as it were, with extended arms, 
to animate us to pursue our journey to 
our real home. Amid the melancholy 
and the contrition of the past season^ 
it is a moment that meets us like the 
dream of the Patriarch in the Wilder* 
ness, when, amid the darkness of the 
night, '' he saw a ladder as it were let 
down from Heaven, and angels of mer- 
cy descending upon it," to cheer him 
amid all his doubts and his fears ; and to 
open to him the lofly scene where faith 
and obedience were finally to close. May 
this be the effect of these sacred moments 
upon all our souls ! and may we so gather 
around the altar where the human na- 
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departure from our father, there are none 
of us who are not interested in learning 
what is the path by which we also may 
hope to return. 

1. The first thing then observable, in 
this view, in the character of this young 
man, is the simplicity and entireness of 
his Repentance. In the picture that is 
given of him and of his sorrow, there is 
no subterfuge, rio apology, no hypocrisy. 
When he comes to himself, he feels all 
his misery and his unworthiness, and he 
confesses it. He looks about for no ar- 
gument. He states no example to apolo- 
gize to himself for his sins. The memo- 
ry of what he was, — the consciousness of 
what he is, — the feeling of what lie ought 
to be, — are all that his mind is capable of. 
It is here we see the beginning of his sal- 
vation. The spirit of God has found him, 
and he obeys its voice. Though sinful, — 
though miserable, — though bowed down 
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—we have seen him with pity indeed, but 
yet with satisfaction, when punishment 
'overtakes him« It is now, and now only, 
that we begin to look upon him with love 
In the blessed moment when he says, *' I 
*^ will arise and return to my father," his 
character begins to open and to expand 
upon us. We see virtues which have hi- 
therto been buried, awakening into life, — 
we trust he may yet be worthy and be 
happy; and we follow his story with 
renewed hope, and with deeper interest 

My penitent brethren! letmeimplore 

you thus to look upon yourselves. — Such 
is the light in which you also appear to 
all who are good and wise on earth, — to all 
who are great and glorious in Heaven. 
The hour in which you too say, '' I will 
^^ arise" from the errors into which I 
have fallen, — is the hour ^in which your 
character also begins to open and to ex- 
pand in thtf eyes of religion. The spirits 
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ration of the parable ? and how strongly 
does it testify the importance of that 
Faith which is able to ** make us whole ?" 
It was this faith which saved him from 
the miseries in which he was involved,— 
which emboldened him to begin his jour- 
ney to his home, — which supported him 
through all its length,— and which brought 
him finally to his father's arms. With- 
out this firm belief — without this confi- 
dence in his father's forgiveness — his story 
would have closed, and he would have 
perished in that foreign land. And what 
is it, my penitent brethren, that is able 
to support also your rei>entance, and em- 
bolden you to return to the home which 
you have desertedy and give you the con- 
fidence that you will joyfully be received ? 
It is " your faith in the same Father :" — 
It is your undoubting belief in the pro- 
mises of Him who now speaks to you in 
this memorable parable ; your belief in 
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in the character of the prodigal son, is 
his* conduct after his repentance. There 
is something here very beautiful in the 
conduct of the narration, and the rapidi- 
ty with which it is carried on very strik- 
ingly expresses the character of genuine 
repentance : — " And he arose and came 
'' to his father/' This is all that our Sa- 
viour says; but it says everything that 
our hearts could wish. It says, that his 
penitence and his faith had their full ef- 
fect ; that he dismissed all fears of his 
past unworthiness, and all doubt of his 
father's pity ; — it says, that he lingered no 
longer in that *' foreign land/^ where his 
errors had misled him, but that he hasten- 
ed on his journey home ; — it says, stili 
farther, that although his road must ne- 
cessarily have led him through all the 
scenes of his former guilt, and into the 
society of those who had seduced and 
ruined him, that yet he made no sojourn-^ 
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are dangers awaiting you ; that, though 
you have arisen from the errors which you 
bewail, you are yet in a '* foreign land ;" 
that there is a long journey awaiting you 

before you can arrive at your real home ; 

« 

and that, in that journey, all the tempta*> 
tions which formerly seduced, all the so* 
phistry which formerly perverted, and 
all the associates who formerly mis- 
led you, are awaiting your return. To 
meet these dangers, let me implore you 
to keep this simple parable for ever in 
your remembrance. It tells you all that 
you have hitherto felt ; but it tells you, 
still more, all that you can in future hope. 
You have known all the sorrows of his 
penitence ; you now feel, I trust, all the 
blessings of his faith. May you finally 
feel all the joy of his acceptance ! But ere 
this can be, let his firmness and his reso- 
lution be the model of your imitation; 
and whenever danger or temptation assail 
you, press to your hearts the Gospel of 
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veal ; — it tells us of the ** robe/' which sig- 
nifies honour, and the *' ring/* which im* 
plies glory ; — it tells us of the gratulation 
of the whole family on the recovery of 
one whom they thought they had " lost ;^ 
-^but, far more than all, it tells us of the 
joy of the Father himself, when he once 
more held this returning son within his 
arms, and felt the throb of penitence in his 
heart, and found him again alive to love, 
to duty, and to happiness. 

The parable, my penitent brethren, is 
indeed addressed to you, but the applica- 
tion of the conclusion I must leave to 
yourselves. The truth is, that I dare 
not ; that the views it suggests are too 
mighty to admit of explanation in mortal 
language; and that the representations 
which our Saviour thus gives of the ten* 
der mercy of the<3reat Father of the pe- 
nitent, and of the worth of the human 
soul, are such, that nothing belongs to 
creatures like us, but to bury our fore- 
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fer before we can '' come to our Fa- 
*' ther." 

Id the present hours of sorrow and of 
preparatkNif let us, in the first (^aoe* wor- 
thily lament amr sins, and acknowledge, 
simply and sincerely, our wretchedness. 
Baring our heaits beHore ^' Him who is 
'' too pure to betiold iniquity/' let us 
throw from us, with scorn, all those weak 
apologies, — all that base sophistry with 
which guilt attempts to screen its defor- 
mity, even from its own eyes. Let us che-> 
rish, rather, a foil sense of our ingratitude, 
and calculate, with a firm piety, the value 
of all the goods which our Father has di- 
vided onto us, and which we have vrasited 
in the pursuit of our own selfish and 
ignoble ends. It is from these hmnfole 
and heartfelt tears that the fountaio of 
effectual repentance flows.—- It is upon 
diese troubled waters, that the angel first 
descends '^ with heaKng upon his wings." 

VOL. II. D d 
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crael master^ and set fomard upon our 
return to the honout^ and the happipesB 
of a pardoned and a regenerated benigf. 
Are there dangers^ add trials, and temp- 
tationsy in our waty ? Let us fbiteseie them 
with a firm and an intrepid eye ;-^et^ us 
meet them with a strenuous and calm de- 
fiance; — and let us never forget, that 'the 
eyes of our Father and of our Saviour are 
upon our journey ; and that their ^rs 
listen to every sigh of secret penitence/and 
are open to every prayer for celestial aid. 
Do we want still farther assistance ?— ^ 
Let us, in the last place, from amid all 
the doubts and darkness of this lower scene, 
raise our grateful eyes to that final Home 
which is now in mercy so plaanty reveal- 
ed;^— -to that home whichcloses allthe 
hopes and expectations ' of our being; 
where the vices and the sorrows of tfme 
are forgotten ; where nothing dwells but 
), and goodness, and holy love ; 
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where humble pcftitence is now iovited to 
mpjpnadi ; where all the good whom we 
httw lost, are again to be feund; and 
wlMie the great Father of Good himsciC 
wkb all the myriads of redeemed spirite 
who aurroimd hia throne^ will rejoice 
over crrery one of os that arise aadooaie 
to him* 

Yes! ^ Almighty aod ever mercifbl 
•^ God! Tbouhatest nothing that thou hast 
^ made,'' and thy Messed Sob has tangfat 
u^ «< tfiat thoQ forgivest the sins of all 
^ them that are truly penitent." May 
thy Paternal Sfxrit be now present to all, 
in these solemn boors of reraembranoe 
imdof gntitude, ^ to create in ns new and 
^ oontrifce hearts I"* — May we ^^ so wiHthi« 
^ ly lam^it our past sinsyand acknowledge 
^^our wsetchednesfl^" that we ^^may now 
^ die unto sint and live again anto right- 
^^ eousness }'* In the strengthof lify graee 
flWiy we all advance througfa the jemwey 
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of life which is before us ! And in the 
mercy and mediation of the Saviour of 
the world, may we arrive, at last, at that 
immortal itotike, which Thau Ita^ prepar* 
ed for every penitent child of the dust; 
— where thy justice will be known to be 
mercy ; and where sioj and sorrow, and 
death, will be remembered no more ! 



SERMQN XXL 



ON REPENTANCE BEFORE HEAVEN. 



Luke, xv. 7* 

*^ I say unto you^ that Uketme joy shall be 
^* in Heaven^ over one sinner that re* 
" penteth:' 

We have now completed, my bretbrea, 
the greatest solemnity of our religion. 
— We have again commemorated the 
death of him who came to give us life ; 
who brought into a world of darkness 
the light of immortality ; and who 

^ Preached on Easter EYeoiug. 
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sealed with his blood the truth of his 
commission^ and the hopes of his fol- 
lowers. In this service of pious grati- 
tude, we have been joined by many mil- 
lions of the human race. '* In the east 
'' and in the west, in the north and in 
the south, they who shall one day sit 
down in the kingdom of God," have 
been engaged, though in different langua- 
ges, in similar duties. The same sun 
whicht during the last days, has witnes^ 
sed oiir solemnities, on this greater day has 
witnessed also the kindred solemnities 6f 
every Christian people, " from where he 
^' rises to where he goeth down ;" and at 
this sacred and concluding hour, when the 
Leader of our Salvation is remembered as 
rising from the grave, that he might be- 
come for ever victorious both over sin and 
over death, our feeble praise is joined by 
that of the multitude of the faithful^ in 
every country and of every tongue. 
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dust of mortality, we may regard the duty 
of repentance in many lights of wisdom 
and of utility. But it is only when we 
elevate ourselves to the height of Revela- 
tion, that we can see. it in its true light 
of dignity and sublimity, and that we can 
feel its alliance with all that is great in the 
character, or sublime in the hopes of the 
immortal souK ** I say unto you/' says 
the Son of God, ** that there is joy in 
" Heaven over one sinner that repen- 
" teth." Suffer me at present, my bre* 
thren, to suggest to . your reflection some 
of the important considerations which 
these words are fitted to awaken, and 
with which it were always wise in us to 
conclude our seasons of Christian thought 
and meditation, 

1. They teach us, in the first place, in 
a manner that almost makes us tremble 
at the prospect, the importance of the 
human soul. We form some estimate of 
the greatness of our nature, when we con- 
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sider the capacities with which tnao is eii«* 
dued ; when we see the sceptre of eaith* 
ly dominion put into his hand;—- when 
we follow his daring step as he carries the 
torch of science into all the dark recesses of 
ilature ; or when we regard, in afty of its 
noblest instances, the eicertions of his piu 
tate wisdom or his individual rirliie*-— 
But what are these, and what are all oiir 
natural estimates of his greatness, to those 
which the words of our Saviour inspire ? 
when Heaven itself is seen to take an 
interest in his fate ; — when over that 
space of life which is allotted him, the eyes 
of immortal beings are seen impending; 
— and when everything that is great or 
good in existence, bend from their im* 
mortal thrones to witness the conflict 
which'^he has to fight, and the race which 
he has to run. 

2. The same words teach us, in the se- 
cond place, in the manner of all others 
the most impressive, the deep and fatal 
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midignity of Sid. '' There is joy in Hea- 

** Ten over one sinner that repenteth."— 

Alas! my brethren^ the words are relative. 

They speakof the joy which accompanies 

conquest,— of the gratuiation with which 

the spirits of Heaven hail the triumph of 

the Christian over vice and error; but 

they refer also to different feelings, — ^they 

suppose grief and sorrow when he fails. 

They represent to us the host of Heaven, 

as mourning over the weak or wayward 

sinner; and as mourning, because they 

know, while he disdains to know, the 

destiny to which he is going. Even in 

the silence of the language of the text on 

this subject, there is something peculiarly 

solemn. It tells us not the danger which 

the vicious man runs, but it leaves it to 

our imagination to conceive, when no less 

an host than the host of Heaven rejoice at 

the escape of ** one sinner " from it The 

parables also which accompany the taxb 

those of the /* lost sfaeepk'' and the ^ last 
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'' piece of silver/' have no common solem- 
nity. They speak of the joy of those who 
recover that which was 'Most;" and they re^ 
mind us, therefbre, by this awful word/that 
the soul of guilty unrepenting man mayi 
also be lost, — ^that that s[Mrit which wak 
created for glory, and honour/ and > im- 
mortality, may be lost in the universe of 
existence, — may be lost to its God and 
to its Saviour,— ^may be lost to every 
hope and perfection for which it was ori*. 
ginally designed,— «nd, banished from the 
sunshine of Heaven, may be doomed to 
wander in outer darkness, with the un- 
blest and hopeless beings who inhabit it 
3. The words of the text, therefore, my 
brethren, teach us, in the third place, the 
true dignity and magnanimity of Repent- 
ance. In the present constitution of our 
nature, it is but little that the mind of 
men can know of each other. They 
caDOot enter into that secret cbamberj, 
where the heart communes with itself. 
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They cannot know those silent struggles 
by which the virtuous and the pious have 
attained their state. With the bitterness 
which the Christian heart feels, it is not 
permitted for a stranger to intermeddle. 
We are not to wonder, therefore, that of 
all duties, that of Repentance is the one 
which the world least understands, and 
gives least credit for. UnwilHng to believe 
in it, and incapable of knowing the powers 
which it exerts, or the sacrifices which it 
makes, it is natural for the thoughtless spec- 
tator to consider it as affectation, or hypo- 
crisy; or, in the language of the gay and 
the young, as the miserable slavery of fear- 
ful minds to the terrors of religion. To 
all this, my brethren, the words of the 
text afibrd more than an answer. They 
unveil to us another scene. They shew 
us other spectators than this careless and 
unthinking world. They tell us, that, 
where the eye of man cannot reach, the 
eyes of Heaven are present^— that there are 
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menting their former sins, and acknow- 
ledging their former weakness, have form- 
ed in themselves, even in their last days^ 
that " right heart and that contrite spirit,** 
which renews all the hopes and all the 
purity of their being. 

These all are the secrets of the human 
heart, which man cannot, and was not 
made to know. But they are the know- 
ledge of the inhabitants of Heaven. They 
are, in their sight, the secret virtues of the 
soul, from which all the virtues of con- 
duct finally arise ; and while the world 
judges only (as it can judge) by outward 
appearance and determinate success, 
the eye of applauding Heaven penetrates 
even into the depth of the closet ; and the 
mind which can conquer one evil passion, 
is more glorious in tlie sight of the angels 
of God, than that which can exalt itself 
amid the follies of man, by the conquest 
of kingdoms, or the revolution of esta* 
blished Nations. 

VOL. II. E e 
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have joy in our repentance, and who are 
the glad witnesses of our amendment. 

It is, in the first place, the Father of 
Nature himself, the High and Holy One 
that inhabiteth eternity, " the God who 
*^ willeth that no one should perish, but 
^' that all should come to salvation ;"" and 
who now, by the final mission of his Son, 
opens the arms of Omnipotence to shelter 
every returning soul. 

It is, in the next place, the Redeemer 
of the world, the first-born of Heaven, 
*^ who died for our sins, and who rose again 
" for our justification,^' — who, though un- 
seen, still dwells among his people, and lis- 
tens to all their prayers, and numbers all 
their tears, — and who never ceases to pre- 
sent before the throne of mercy, the pious 
vows, and the holy resolutions of those 
whom his faith has separated from a fal- 
len world. 

It is, still farther, the company of angels 
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society of the good and the great of every 
age, who now look down with the sym- 
pathy of brethren upon the generations 
who succeed them, and call them " to 
" follow them into their rest ;" — the soci- 
ety, still more dear, of all those whom we 
have loved in life, and whom we follow 
wilh tears ; — the society of our fathers, our 
friends, and our children, — from the hoary 
head which is now crowned wilh a crown 
of glory, to the infant innocence whom 
we once laid in an unpolluted grave, and 
who now seems to whisper to our mid- 
night dreams, of that " spirit of which 
^ alone is the kingdom of Heaven/' 

Such, my brethren, is that dread 

but animating presence in which the words 
of Revelation tell us we are all acting ; 
those immortal eyes which penetrate both 
darkness and solitude; those pitying hearts 
which share in all the errors of mortality, 
and which beat with joy when the poor- 
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hour of duty, to animate our exertions ; 
— at the altar of salvation, to kindle our 
gratitude to him who died that we might 
live : But most of all, in hours like 
the present, when we are leaving that 
altar, to strengthen our resolutions of fu- 
ture amendment, and to impress upon 
us, the immortal value of that repen- 
tance in which the host of Heaven itself 
deigns, in these concluding hours, to re^ 
joice. 

— ^We are now to return, my brethren, 
into the world, — ^to our various duties and 
occupations; but perhaps, also, to the same 
scenes which have witnessed our errors, 
and to the same society which has led us 
into guilt. These are the deepest holds 
which sin has ever had upon the human 
souL In the might of our Master, let us 
here arm ourselves against the danger. Let 
us remember, that there is another society 
in which the regenerated spirit lives ; and 
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** wreaths of glory/' and *^ those palms 
" of peace/' which shadow out in mercy 
to our feeble and fearful souls, not only 
" the wisdom/' and " the knowledge/' 
but the " joy," the social, and, dearer 
than all, the domestic " joy" of Heaven. 
May such, my brethren, be, in these 
hours the sentiments of all our minds ! 
— In this spirit may we leave the altar of 
salvation ! — In this spirit may we again 
enter into the world ! And, far more, in 
this spirit may we so conduct ourselves in 
it, that, by " patient continuing in well* 
" doing," we may inherit, with all the 
good and wise that have gone before us, the 
promised glory and honour of immorta- 
lity. 
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tion at this season, than that short but 
beautiful epistle. 

The great events which the Apostle had 
witnessed were passed. The Master whom 
he followed, and the Friend whoni he had 
loved, had ascended into Heaven ; and 
the faith which he taught was now begin- 
ning to spread itself through a rejoicing 
world. It was at this time, when the 
distance of years enabled him to look back 
upon all the wonders which he had witnes- 
sed with gratitude, rather than with asto- 
nishment ; — when experience had taught 
him all the joy, and all the exaltation of 
Christian belief; — and when he saw ** the 
** glad tidings of salvation,'* pervading 
every region around him, that he poured 
out to his disciples the overflowings of his 
heart, in the epistle which we are now 
considering. 

Among the different epistles of the 
Apostles, adapted to, peculiar exigencies 
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the Gospel of our Lord is formed, from 
the experience of the Aposlle, both to 
create and to maintain. 

In these hours, therefore, when we are 
in circumstances not unhke those of the 
Apostle, — when we have just returned 
from a nearer approach to this reve- 
lation of mercy, and when its influen- 
ces are yet warm in our hearts, — I know 
not that I can point out any portion of 
Scripture more proper for your private 
study, or for the instruction of your 
children, than this memorable epistle. 
It is short, and intelligible even to the 
young. It addresses itself to the highest 
principles, and to the best feelings of 
their nature. It is fitted to make religion 
appear lovely in their infant eyes : and 
thus to afford them the surest of all pre- 
servations against the temptations and 
the dangers of the world through which 
they are destined to pass. 

Into that world we are all, young and 
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man mind is alone to be displayed. 
Wherever this dominion is wanting, the 
character sinks gradually into everything 
that is base and contemptible ; — the lofty 
and distinguishing features of man be- 
come obliterated ; — and his nature de- 
scends, but too fast, to the level ^' of the 
brutes that perish/' 

While to " overcome the world '* with 
all its habitual sins, and all its heredita- 
ry errors, has been in every age the ob- 
ject o f the moralist, it is not now only 
the object, but the ambition and the 
prayer of the Christian. " Whatsoever. 
•* is bom of God,'" sayeth the Apos- 
tle, " overcometh the world.'' To us, 
my Christian brethren, these words in- 
clude everything. — They remind us of 
that eternal source from which we sprung, 
and of that immortal end to which we 
return. They remind us, that we derive 
our lineage from something greater in na- 
ture than man, and that we are born for 
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" Cometh the world, even our Faith/* 
UpoD these few, but momentous words, I 
presume, in moments like the present, to 
offer you a few reflections. 

1. It is the first assertion of the Apostle, 
that the faith of the Gospel is ^^ able to 
" overcome the world/' This assertion I 
feel it is unnecessary at present to con* 
firm by any process of argument or il- 
lustration. I shall withhold myself, too, 
firom any exemplification of it in the histo- 
ry of those who, in every age, have over- 
come the world, and passed, under its 
influence, through time, as men who 
looked and who marched to immortality. 
I wish rather, in the present hours, to ap- 
peal to your own feelings and your own 
experience, and to ask you, whether, in 
those late exercises of faith in which we 
all have been engaged, you have not 
yourselves felt something of that power 
and of those influences ? 1 would ask 
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you, my brethren, whether, when you 
lately retired for a. time from the world, 
you did not feel somewhat at least of its 
fascination to be broken, — some of its de* 
lusions dispelled, — some oS its chains re- 
laxing ? — I would ask you, whether^ when 
you approached the altar, mod raised 
your eyes to the cross, and saw the Sa* 
riour who suffered upon it, you did not 
feel the impression, of something hagh 
and holy in that nature for which the Son 
of God thought it not too much to die, 
and the conviction of some nobler service 
than that of this world, in which his fol- 
lowers were called to be employed?-— I 
would ask you, whether, when you saw 
him with the eye of faith, rise again from 
the grave, and ascend to the throne of his 
Father, and seat himself at the right hand 
of the Eternal Majesty, that he may con- 
tinue to make intercession for all that be- 
lieve in him, you did not feel as if the gates 
of eternity were opened to your view, 
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-^8» if the world had disappeared irom 
your regard, — and that nobler world come 
forward to your eye, where alone all the 
desires of the human soul can fii^i their 
final gratification, and all ils praydK their 
fulfilled repose ?— And even now, my bre* 
thren 1 now, when these hi^h exercises are 
at an end, and when you are preparing 
to return again into the world of time, I 
would ask you, whether you do not ieel 
in yourselves a loftier preparation than 
before, for the scenes into which you are 
again to enter ?— Whether vice hath not 
lost to you its former charm, and folly its 
usual influence, and example its past se- 
duction ? — Whether the remembrance of 
the covenant you have made with God 
himself, doth not make your heart beat 
high with the resolution to fulfil it ? and 
whether, in the workings of your bosom, 
you do«ot feel the presence of the Spirit 
of Gqd, inciting you to a more cheerful 
obedience, and animating you to the per« 
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£3rd US. There is a second, with regard 
to the nature and character of faith, 
which, in these hours, is not of less 
importance. Among the inventions of 
men, there is, you know, a faith which 
belongs not to the Gospel, but to the 
schools ; — which respects qnly the under- 
standing, but which leaves the heart un- 
cultivated ;— which is learned in words 
and in doctrines, but which makes little 
account of dispositions or of affections ; 
— and which employs its votaries, not in 
opposing the sins, but in opposing the 
opinions of the world. — ^There is a faith, 
you also know, which belongs only to 
the closet or the cell ; — which, instead of 
studying to " overcome'' the world, seeks 
only to desert it; — which considers all 
the duties, and all the obUgations of life, 
as things beneath its regard ; — which, in 
working out its own individual salvation, 
cares little for the fate of the rest of n^n- 
1, and conceives that all the high and 
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active powers of human nature were j^ven 
for no purpose but to be lost amid the 
observances of superstition, or dissolved 
amid the visions of enthusiasm. What* 
ever may be the errors of churches or of 
sects, such, m J brethreUf is not the cha- 
racter of faith^ in the view of the Apoft- 
tle. He speaks with higher respect^ and 
contemplates with nobler views, that 
nature which he was commissioned to 
instruct, and which his Divine Mas- 
ter descended to save. He speaks not 
of words, but of deeds, — not of doctrines^ 
but of duties, — not of deserting the world, 
but of overcoming it,'-**of advancing into 
it in the confidence of faith, and of com* 
bating in it with the assured hope of vic- 
tory. He speaks of il, not merely as a 
space only which is to be passed, and 
which lies in unmeaning distance between 
us 8uid our dreams of eternity, but as a 
fie^ which is to be fought, a school in 
which We are to be trained, and upon our 
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conduct in which, all our hopes of that 
eternity depend. It is in ** the world," 
he says, and amid its dangers, its temp- 
tations, and its sorrows, that he who is 
bom of God, and who is again to re- 
tura to Cxod, is formed and disciplined ; 
-~it is amid its dark but inf;|nt scenes, 
that piety is awakened, and benefi- 
oeoce employed, and patience exert- 
ed, and resolution displayed, . and re- 
signation shewn. '* Whatsoever things,'^ 
in human nature, ^* are pure^ whatsoever 
^ things are k)vely, whatsoever things 
^* are of good report,"' these all are to 
be formed in it. It is precisely amid 
its evils, its* sorrows, and its sins, that 
they are destined to spring ; and he who 
is bom of God, and who is to be crown- 
ed with the palms of immortality, is not 
he who deserts the world, but he who 
combats against it in the armour of faith, 
and who, in the might of that armour, is 
victorious. 
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In the present moments, my brethren, 
it is a lesson of deep consequence to us. 
We have performed, indeed, one of the 
highest exercises of reli^on, and we 
have felt, I trust, the sentiments and the 
wishes which an exercise so solemn i» 
fitted to inspire; but let us not think, 
therefore, that our service is finished. 
What we have done is wise, indeed, but 
it is only preparatory ; — it is not victory, 
but only the preparation for victory. We 
have not yet " overcome " the world, and 
it is now, in returning to it, that the deci* 
sive trial is to be made. There is, therefore, 
a third instruction in the words of the 
Apostle, which is of much hnportance to 
us at this time to consider ; — it is in 
regard to the test or the criterion by 
which we can alone judge whether we 
possess this efficacious faith. 

S. In the construction of the w^ords, you 
will observe a striking peculiarity. The 
Apostle does not speak of the general 
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power of faith, but of its actual power. 
He does not say that faith is able to over- 
come, or that it may overcome, but that 
it doth overcome the world. It is not 
the future but the present that he speaks 
of; and the test he gives by which 
we can try " and examine ourselves/' 
whether we really possess this vital prin- 
ciple, IS not by asking ourselves whether 
we wish, or hope, or pray to overcome, 
but whether we do^ actually and in truth, 
overcome the world. 

This, therefore, my brethren, is the lof- 
ty purpose which we now ought to as- 
sume, and the high test by which we 
ought perpetually to examine the charac- 
ter of our minds ; and to this Christian 
heroism, we are now called by everything 
that can be fitted to animate the soul 
of man. We are called to it by Him who 
sitteth upon the Throne of Being, and 
who hath yet permitted the children of 
the dust to ascend through time to 
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bj Him, whose crosB we have just left^ 
and in whose grave we have professed 
to bary our errors and our sins ; by Hioiy 
whose consoling presence follows us 
through every path of our joumej^ and 
who seeks to gather into the fold of sal*- 
vation, whatever has wandered or been 
lost amid the darkness and the deceitful-* 
ness of the world. 

We are called to it, still more, by the 
consideration and the experience of 
our own weakness. In the eventful race 
of life there is no moment of pause. 
If we do not advance, we must retreat. If 
we do not press forward to ^^ the priae of 
<< our high calliogi'" we must fall down agaia 
into the dust from which we sprung. If 
we yield to the world,— if every appetite is 
able to lead, and every passion to seduce 
us,^fin somedark corner of om: hearts we 
cherish some prevailing sin at whose shrine 
we sacrifice both faith and conscience and 
reasoiH~-where are the remains of that 
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high nature which once was born of GodP 
and where are the hopes that it will ever 
return to himP — If animated, on the 
contrary, by that faith which is able to 
overcome, we hold with firm hand the 
reins of every desir^, — if, in passing 
through the world, we look to things be* 
yond it,*^if, summoned to the society of 
the angel and the archangel, and of 
<^ the spirits of the just made perfect,^' 
we seek ever to fashion our minds to the 
height and to the purity of theirs, how 
bright is the path which lies before us, 
and how profound the joy in which it is 
promised finally to close ! 

■ While the words of the Apostle 
are thus instructive, there is another 
sense in which I think, my brethren, 
you will feel them as commemorative. 
^^ Whatsoever is bom of God overcometh 
^^ the world/' Can we pronounce them 
without remembering, that there was in- 
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deed One who " was bom of God/* and 
who " hath overcome the world ;'' and 
can we murmur at whatever the world 
has to try us, when we rraiember what 
it had to try him ? 

This is the high example which thb 
season ought ever to bring to our minds ; 
and it is with hearts glowing with the 
remembrance of his holiness, that we 
should ever return from his cross to our 
own homes. — If it be into the scenes of 
danger and of temptation we are to re- 
turn, let us remember that He also pas* 
sed through the world, but unsubdued by 
its temptations, and unacquainted with 
its sins. — If it be into the scenes of hard* 
ship and of suffering we return, — let us re- 
member that he once ^* endured the cross 
•• and despised its shame,'" — that it was by 
^ suffering'' that he was made " perfect,'' — 
and that now at his name everything in 
Heaven and earth is commanded to bow. 
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— If it be into the scenes of mourning and 
of sorrow we return, where death has 
been busy, and where the grave has closed 
upon our hopes, — let us remember that 
He hath blirst the fetters of the grave ; and 
that, in that final state, where there is 
death, and sin, and sorrow no more, he 
reigneth to reassemble, in one happier 
hour, all those who, amid the miseries of 
the world, put their trust in him. 



May these, my brethren, be the 

influences of this season upon all our 
hearts ! — May the spirit and the strength 
of that faith which we have now profes- 
sed, and ^' which is able to overcome the 
" world,'' go along with us into every scene 
where the providence of God may lead us; 
and, under its guidance, may we so pass 
through all the shadows of time, that we 
may finally gain all the promised realities 
of £temity ! 



SERMON XXni, 

r 
ON CUB saviour's ASCENSION. * 



St JoHNf xiv. 2f 3. 



I go to ^prepare a place for you. And 
*^ if I go and prepare a place for jfout 
*' I will came again^ and receioeyw ub- 
^^^to mfselfj that where I am there ye 
^^ may be also" 



The discipUne of our church, which has 
appcttnted annual seasons in which we 
commemorate the great events of our 
reli^on, has not only for its object to con- 
firm our faithj but to awaken those reli- 

* Preached oa Ascension dav. 
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gious feelings and dispositions which such 
events are intended to produce* It is 
ever to little purpose that our understand- 
ing is employed upon the subject of re-' 
ligion, if our hearts remain unmoved ; and 
a wise man will ever study to meet those 
yearly solemnities which the discipline of 
the church prescribes to him, with a mind 
prepared for the peculiar emotions which 
the season is fitted to inspire. 

The season which is now passing, is 
that in which we commemorate the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord. The portions of Scrip- 
ture which are read, are those in which 
this great event is related ; — ^the prayers 
which are employed, have all a reference 
to the influence which it ought naturally 
to have upon our minds ;— and, to receive 
all the benefits which so lofty a con- 
templation is fitted to leave upon us, it is 
necessary for us to fix our attention 
with more than ordinary care, upon the 
mmgni^cent event we are commemorat- 
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" of the carpenter/' — the " friend of pub* 
^^ licafx^ and sinners/" and who had no( 
^^ a place where he could lay his head/' 
By the most stupendous of all miracles ; 
— by his visible Resurrection from the 
grave, his pretensions are now confirmed 
by the interposition of Heaven ; — and by 
his Ascension from earth, he has proved to 
the senses as well as to the ubderslanding 
of mankindyfrom what abode he came, and 
what is the divine nature to which he be* 
longs. It is on the right hand of the Father 
that he is now seated, far above all hu« 
man principality, and all angelic power; 
to him is given ^* that holy name which 
^^ is above every name ; and before Him 
<< every knee is now commanded to bow, 
*' of things in Heaven, and things in earth, 
<^ and things under the earth/' The graci- 
ous work which he was com missioned todoi 
is now performed ; and the Christian eye 

VOL. n. ^ g 
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follows now the Leader of its salvation 
into that original glory from which he 
descended^ and in which *' He dwelt be- 
^^ fore the foundation of the world/' Com- 
pared to such astonishing events, the pre« 
tensions of all other religions are vain; 
and even the philosopher who measures 
the powers of human invention by what 
it has performed) will acknowledge the 
truth of the Ascension of our Saviour, 
from the very circumstance, that it is an 
event too stupendous for imagination to 
have invented, or for imposture to have 
attempted to perform. There is, be- 
side all this, another circumstance in the 
event which every Christian mind will 
feel, — ^it is, its analogy to the whole ge- 
nius of the Gospel,»in the simplicity and 
even the modesty with which it is. per- 
formed. The greatest scene upon which 
the eye of man ever gazed^— the visible 
passage of a divine person from earth 
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intb Heaven, — is yet transacted with the 
plainness and simplicity of an ordinary 
event No convulsions happen in na- 
ture ; — no disturbance of its usual sereni- 
ty to awaken the attention of the world 
to the spectacle which was to follow. In 
the midst of his apostles, while he had as- 
sembled them as usual in the calm of the 
evening, upon the mountain where he 
used to teach, — when he had finished the 
final instructions he was to give them ; 
and when their minds were in their usual 
state of veneration and attention, He 
rises slowly from among them, and 
mingles with the sky, and is finally with* 
drawn in silence from their sight. In the 
ease and simplicity in which all this su- 
blime event is performed, we see at once 
the reality of that divine power which, 
without effort, performs it ; and when we 
consider afterwards how imposture would 
have performed its work, we are con« 
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vincedf tbati in the very description it 
tlie evidence of truthf aind that nothing 
that was falsa coold have been told with 
such affecting plainness^ and such uncon- 
scious soblinaity. 

2. There are other reflecdons of a morat 
nature which tiie present season is equalljr 
fitted to excite; — and, in the contemplar^ 
tion of this great event, there are sentiments 
which must arise in every thoughtful mind, 
by which we may be made wiser and bet* 

ter.- It is fitted, in the firet view, to re* 

mind us of the importance of the human 
soul, and of the care of Heaven for its reco* 
very and salvation. When wecommemo* 
rate the birth of our Saviour, we are re- 
minded of tlie Benevolenoe of the systena^ 
of the Gospelt by which " the day-spring a- 
*' rose upon a dark and a wretched world/' 
— ^When we commemorate his sufferings 
and death, we are reminded of that paroD- 
tal tenderness and loving- kindness whick 
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spared not his own Son *' to redeem us 
firom present and from future evil. — When 
we commemorate his Resurrection and As- 
cension, we are reminded of the Greatness 
of this system. In the loftiness of the 
person who is employed, we recognize 
the imp(H*tance of the end He pursued. 
We tremble to think of the dread respon- 
sibility we incur by the magnitude of this 
mercy ; and the first question our hearts 
suggest is that of the apostle, — " What 
^* manner of men ought we to be for 
•* whom ^ all this system of divine ten- 
derness has been prepared and employ- 
<5d? 

The ascension of our Lord is, in ano- 
ther view, a perpetual proof to us of the 
certainty of our own Immortality. It was 
not alone to confirm the faith of his fol- 
lowers, or to substantiate the truth of his 
mission, by an evidence which could not 
be resbted, that the disappearance of our 
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Lord from earlh was thus conducted. It 
wasy far more, we may believe, intended 
to shew them the actual possibility of this 
mighty change ; — to demonstrate to them 
that there were *^ bodies celestial'' as well 
as " bodies terrestrial ;" — that it was the 
weakness of man only which limited the 
power of God; — ^and that when He willed, 
the greatest and most astonishing events 
which the imagination of man could con- 
template, ceuld yet be performed with the 
ease and simplicity of the most ordinary 
occurrence. It was yet still fiirther in- 
tended, we may believe, to shew them the 
duration of their own existence. He had 
suffered death, as they were all to do ; but 
he was again alive. In finishing his hu- 
man course, he was beginning only a 
greater and a more e^^alted one ; and, af- 
ter having fulfilled the will of his Father, 
he was now to return into his bosom, 
and to be seated at his right hand ^^ for 
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** ever/' They were to follow through 

the same path; in his history, they 

were to read their own ; and, while they 
thus taw him triumphant over death, 
they were to see, as it were, the em- 
blem of the great change which they 
were afterwards to experience, and the 
opening of that greater state of being 
into which that change was to conduct 
them. To such a conclusion, to such an 
evidence of the immortality of the mind 
of man, no other religion that ever ap- 
peared upon earth has pretended; and 
the Christian who contemplates it^ can- 
not but feel, with new delight, the great- 
ness of that dispensation into which he 
is admitted, and the foundation which 
it gives to the first and profoundest hopes 
of the human souK 

3. In continuing this meditation, there is 
a third view of the subject which natural- 
ly opens upon our minds : — it is, of the 
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greatness of that slate to which the 1iir« 
man soul is finally destined. It is the 
command of the Apostle, that we should 
ever <^ look unto Jesus as the Author 
^^ and Finisher of our faith /^ and in 
thus looking to him ^^ as having gone 
" before us,"' we best can understand 
and conceive the nature and character 
of those mansions whicli he has ^* pre^ 
^ pared for those that love him/' At the 
hour of his ascension, all that was hum- 
bl^ all that was painful, all that was 
degrading in his human life, was passed. 
We see him rising above the darkness of 
time, and the dust of mortality ; — we see 
him entering into a state of un mingled 
liappiness and triumphant glory ; — we see 
him clothed with infinite authority, and 
the angel and the archangel bending their 
grateful heads before him ; — we see him, 
slill more, entering into " dominion'^ only 
to continue the system of mercy which he 






had begun,— inclining his eyes for «vet 
upon that world which he came to save, — 
breathing, through every age, the inspira* 
tions of that holy Spirit '* which proceed- 
*^ eth from him," — intetceding with the 
Father for all the penitent and all the 
sorrowful, — and gathering, in progressive 
mercy, all that will come unto him, into 
the fold of eternal safety. Is it possible, 
my brethren, that we can contemplate this 
subject without feeling our minds purified 
at the same time they are exalted ? — with- 
out feeling ourselves born for something 
greater and more permanent than the 
scenes of lime can unfold ? — without let- 
ting the poor passions and the sordid cares 
of mortality fall from our remembrance? — 
without the prayer, " that the same mind 
*• may be in us which was in Christ Je- 
" sus ?' — without " looking unto him,*' 
with the ardent desire of " following his 
" steps,'' and of one day being fouqd wor- 
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thj. to stand before the Throne, and be- 
fore Him, for ever. 

Such are the reflections which 

seem most naturally to arise in our minds 
in contemplating the great event of which 
this season reminds us ; — reflections which 
are in alliance with every holy and lofly 
disposition, and which can never be en- 
tertained without making us wiser and 
better. To state them is to recommend 
them ; and I now, therefore^ leave them to 
your own farther meditation, — as there are 
some other considerations which I wish 
at this lime to lay before you, whigh be- 
long more particularly to those who " la- 
" hour and are heavy laden,'' under the 
usual misfortunes of life, and which I 
most willingly introduce, as they appear 
very naturally to arise from the subject 
we are now considering. 

When the event of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion was approaching, and when he 
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was prepariDg the minds of his disciples 
for their separation, we read that Simon 
Peter said unto him, " Lord, whither 
" goest thou ? " and that our Saviour re- 
plied, " Whither I go thou canst not fol- 
*^ low me now ; but thou shalt follow me 
^* afterwards.'^ In continuing the conver- 
sation, he employs the words of the text ; 
^* Let not your hearts be troubled ; ye 
<* believe in God, believe also in me. Iq 
^* my Father's house are many mansions. 
•* If it were not so, I would have told you. 
^v I go to prepare a place for you ; and 
^* if I go and prepare a place for you, I 
<< will come again, and receive you unto 
^* myself, that where I am, there ye may 
" be also." Such were the words with 
which our Saviour consoled the sorrows of 
his disciples, when he was about to leave 
them, — which must*have occurred to their 
minds when they witnessed his ascension ; 
*-*and which, we may believe, are left to 
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console the sorrows of his followers^ un^ 
der Mch circumstances^ in every age of 
the world. 

1« Is there not something, in the first 
place, in these words, my brethren, which 
sttbstantiates the dearest hope of humani« 
ty^ — that of knowing in another state those 
whom they have loved here, and of being 
known by them P It is not fit, indeed, for 
the duties, or perhaps for the happiness 
of man, that the veil should be too much 
raised over the bright sanctuary of eternal 
repose. But we may expect, that some 
Kght would be given us by Revelation 
upon this subject,*~some merciful conde- 
scension to the strongest and the most vir- 
tuons wishes of man. In the words of the 
text, we may (I trust) without presump- 
tion find this light. They obviously ex* 
press a state of memory and of recognition. 
They express the great feet, that they 
who are separated on earth shall be re^ 
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united in Heaveot and that they shall r^ 
cognize each other. The same doetriae 
is involved in many other passages of 
acripture,^n the account of the iMt 
judgment, — in the parable of the rich man 
and La^aru8,-^in the consolation which 
our Saviour gives to the penitent sinner 
upon the cross^-r^-and in general, througb- 
4>ut the whole book pf the Revelations of 
St John. To know this, is of itself to 
know much; it is to acquire a principle 
sufficient to console some of the deepest 
distresses of humanity, and to make that 
faith yet dearer to us, which is mingled 
with the purest hopes of human nature. 

2. But is there not in these words, my 
brethren, something which yet leads us 
further, and which may extend this hop0 
to that of the renewal, in a future state, 
of all genuine love, and all virtuous at« 
fection ? It is not only by assuring his 
disciples, that they ahall ^ know each 



^ Other/' that our Savieor consoles them ; 
It is by assuring them, that they shall be 
" miited together f — that all their former 
iitifectionst an their former connection shall 
return,— that the valley and shadow of 
death obliterates none of their recollec- 
tion, and diminishes nothing of their love. 
" I wiir receive you/' (says- he) not in geno- 
ral terms, but " I will recdve you unto 
" myself;'* — ^into the same arms which 
have hitherto held, — ^into the same bosom 
which has hitherto loved you, — ^that 
** where I am, there ye," with all your me- 
mories, with all your affections, with all 
your gratitude, with all that has formed 
your past happiness, ^^ may be also/' If 
there be any presumption, my brethren, 
in interpreting these memorable words in 
this manner, it is a presumption which 
may easily be justified from the whole 
character of the Gospel. To draw from 
it those conclusions which can relieve 
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anguish and console misfortune, — which 
can sanctify virtuous affection^and extend 
the reign of Christian charity,— *which 
can exalt friendship into religion, and 
mingle hope with faith, is surely to serve 
the cause of the Gospel, — to give it a 
deeper hold upon the human heart, — and 
to diminish the power of the vices of time, 
in the same proportion in which it ex- 
pands the promises of eternity. 

3. Is there not another instruction, my 
brethren, which these words afford us, 
in the simple but sublime picture which 
they hold out of the Heaven of the Gos- 
pel. Every religion has had its scene of 
future reward ; and it is mortifying to the 
pride of man to reflect, that this scene 
has everywhere been composed of the 
lowest, the basest, and the most sangui- 
nary materials of his nature. How differ- 
ent is the scene which these words of our 
Saviour point out to us! — A scene of 
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simplicity, of purity^ aod o£ lore 5- 
scene which gives us back the lODOceDce 
of childhood with the wisdoi» of age ;-^«^ 
which admits nothing that can hurl, no^ 
thing thai can destroy-;— ^which brings tbp< 
gether, from every corner x)f the world,; 
the wise, the meek, the pure, the merci* 
ful, the patient ; — which restores to the 
mourners the friends they had lost, and 
opens to the eyes which longed for right- 
eousness and truths the splendoars of that 
state in which Truth and Rigiiteousnessi 
are evermore to reign. 

Upon such prospects, ray brethren^ it 
is scarcely possible for us to meditate^^ 
without becoming more fitted to enjoy 
them. They fall in with everything that is 
good or pure in o\ir nature. They woo us 
to retigion, by blending it with all that is 
dear to our understanding or our hearts ; 
and prove to us, by something better than 
argument, " that her ways are ways of 
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pleaMntoess, and that in bf r paths alone 
^^ is eternal peace/" rThey, raise, finally, 
nobler dewes and loftier hopes .in our 
iKMom^i Idban ^' thiogs temporal *' can a^ 
.tikfy;. and, while we rise with Christ,, jthey 
teach, us to ^^.set ourafiections on the 

things which ace lahove,. where, he n^w 

sitteth at the right, hand of God,"' and 
>j&et twhere (in ooatvnued . tenderness to 
inankind) he. says, ^' where he is, ,we in^y 
•1 be also/' 

4. '^ And when he had spoken tbefe 
♦* things,'' says the Evangelist, " while 
^^ they beheld, . he was ; taken up, and a 
^^ cloud received .him out of their sight. 
^^ And while they looked steadfastly to* 
^^ ward Heaven, as he went up, behold ! 
'* two men stood by them in white apparel, 
^* which also said .unto them. Ye ;men of 
^^ Galilee ! why stand ye gazing up into 
" Heaven ? This same Jesus which is 
^ taken up from. you into Heaven, shall 
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^so come, in like manner as ye hare 
^^ seen him go into Heaven/' 

This is the last instruction , my brethren^ 
which the remembrance of this great 
event affords us. It is fit that we should^ 
in times like these, gaze with the apos- 
tle upon this magnificent scene; — ^that 
we may see the majesty of our Mas- 
ter; — that we may see the end of his 
mission; — that we may see the mighty end 
which awaits the faithful of his people. 
But the great duty which now belongs to 
us, as it did before to the apostles, ^* is 
** to descend again into the world ;'* — ^to 
prove ourselves his disciples in the state 
in which he has left us ; — to teach the 
truths, and to practise the virtues which 
he has enjoined ; — and, whatever may be 
our condition, to study ^^ that the same 
" mind may be in us which was in Christ 
" Jesus/' 

From these lofty contemplat^^ions, may 

7 
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such, my brethren, be the resolutions with 
which we descend again into a dark and 
a dangerous world ! — May no season re- 
turn without giving strength to our faith, 
sublimity to our hope, and purity to our 
obedience! — ^and wherever may be our 
path through ^* things temporal,'' may it 
be so steadily irradiated by the light of 
the Gospel, that it may finally lead us to 
^^ the things and to the Beings that are 
" eternal ! '' 
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